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Art. I. Representative Men. Seven Lectures. By R. W. Emerson. 
London: J. Chapman. 1850. 


Ir is not necessary to inform our readers that Mr. Emerson is 
an American. He became known in England, a few years ago, 
as the writer of ‘ Essays,—his second volume under that title 
being introduced by commendatory observations from Mr. Car- 
lyle. We remember reading the Essays, and also some Orations, 
and a volume of Poems, by the same author. We have had 
but one opportunity of seeing and hearing him. It was the 
year before last, when he was delivering, in England, the lec- 
tures which are printed in the volume before us. He is too 
remarkable a man to be altogether forgotten, or remembered 
without interest. He has, not attained the kind of celebrity he 
enjoys without labour; and we have inquired, not unnaturally, 
who he is, and what sort of work he has been doing in this world, 
All that we know of his outward life is soon said: he was edu- 
cated, at (New) Cambridge, for the church among the Unitarians, 
and was, we cannot say for how long a time, the minister of a 
congregation at Boston. His preaching was not in any way 
remarkable. His reputation was that of a worthy and exemplary 
citizen. Some private opinions, affecting one of the sacraments, 
induced him to abandon the clerical profession, and employ him- 
self in farming. His Orations and Addresses indicate a respect- 
able, if not an official, connexion with Divinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with Dartmouth College, and with Waterville College, 
Maine. We infer from his writings that he knows, by expe- 
rience, the relations of brother, husband, and father. 

The lectures here published, attracted some attention in 
England, as well as in the chief cities in Scotland. Most of 
his other writings we have met with in several cheap forms, and 
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282 RALPH WALDO EMERSON. ‘ 
we believe they are read somewhat extensively, especially by 
young men, who are great admirers of that freshness of mind 
which breathes, as they think, through his compositions, and 
who can hardly fail to be taken by the beautiful thoughts and 
the rich words which they often present. We may say of these 
lectures, they ave worthy of the author—that is, they are as good 
as anything he has written, better in some respects, though less 
elaborate and less brilliant. As we wish to pronounce a judg- 
ment on the writer, as a whole, and, indeed, on the entire class 
of writers to whom we conceive that he belongs, we may have 
an opportunity of gathering illustrations of our meaning from 
several of his productions as well as from the last. Our principal 
concern, however, is with the last. Here are seven lectures—On 
the Uses of Great Men; Plato, or the Philosopher; Swedenborg, 
or the Mystic; Montaigne, or the Sceptic; Shakespeare, or the 
Poet: apoleon, or the Man of the World; Goethe, or the 
Writer. The title, the names selected, and a certain tone, both 
of thought and phraseology, remind one of the ‘ Hero-worship’ 
of Carlyle. We take such things as they come, doing our best 
to sift them; using the good as we have opportunity, and calling 
the false, the bad, and the pernicious, when we find them, by 
their right names, according to our sober way of thinking. 

We are tempted at the outset to say to this brother in letters— 
how came you not to have seen, with the first glance, that one 
use of great men is to teach littlke men to be modest and un- 
affected, and particularly to talk, or write, or act in a way which 
shows what they mean? The great men of the past, or of the 
day which now is, strike us greatly by the simplicity, the one- 
ness, the perspicuity, and the earnestness of their character. 
Their greatness is not darkness; not the multiplication of pieces 
of Mosaic put together with infinite labour; nor a monstrous 
exaggeration of some natural thought or propensity: and so, 
worthy friend, if you wish to teach us the ‘ uses of great men,’ 
do not mislead us in the act of looking at them, by making us 
think of the painter and his palette, instead of the grand original 
he professes to present. But the wide Atlantic rolls between us, 
and we are, moreover, not on those terms which would warrant 
us in taking such a liberty with Mr. Emerson, who, we suppose, 
would not be more surprised than other men of genius at find- 
ing his own name enrolled among the great; therefore we resist 
the temptation, which we confess is not weak, to hold an 
imaginary dialogue with him concerning these Representative 
Men, and we pass on to the less lively duty of putting down the 
thoughts which we have had within ourselves, while we have 
been reading what he has written. Stripped of the mannerism 
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and the embellishments, of which we say nothing at present, the 
first lecture amounts to thus much: Mankind are ever in pursuit 
of great men. Religions, Christianity included, are the deifi- 
cations of great men. Every man seeks a great man who is as 
different as possible from himself. Great men mind their own 
business, find their proper place, and each occupies the rank to 
which he belongs. ‘Their service to other men is not direct, but 
indirect; and they represent, first, things; and, secondly, ideas. 
Great men represent things by having a secret liking for them, 
and by being, in fact, identified with them. Huber was a great 
bee; Euclid a great line; Newton a great fluxion; Gilbert a 
great magnet; Sir Humphry Davy a great gas. Then, we 
sympathize with these great men; and, by the excitement of our 
intellect and of our affections, by the biographies of the dead, 
and by the example of the living, we are benefited by them. 
The tendency to overrate great men is checked by the indivi- 
dualisms of genius, by a species of rotation in the laws of nature, 
but, most of all, by the power of the idea itself, which the great 
have obeyed as well as represented. Mr. Emerson sees in the 
power of great men ps, which wears the appearance of 
Injustice to the many. The compensation for this inequality he 
finds in the belief that every man’s turn will come—somewhere, 
in the notion that each shares in the greatness of the greatest, 
and especially in what he calls ‘ the central identity of all the 
individuals,’ who ‘are made of the substance which ordaineth 
and doeth,’ whatever that may mean. It seems to mean a good 
deal; for itis the key to all the enigmas both in the prose and the 
poetry of this author; it is the ‘genius of humanity’—the ‘ expo- 
nent of a vaster mind and will’—‘ the qualities which abide, when 
the men who have expressed them have now, more or less, passed 
away’—the ‘destiny of organized nature’-—the ‘ over soul.’ 

In the expression of opinions about great men, we have not 
discovered any comprehensive views of human nature—any 
depth of insight, subtle analysis, or force of thought; on the 
contrary, everything is common-place, except the want of that 
clear method, and that distinct enunciation, which we have been 
accustomed to regard as qualities of some value in the instruc- 
tions given by a public teacher. The chief peculiarities we 
observe in Mr. Emerson’s manner are, we must say, open to 
various objections: some of them are worthy of grave rebuke, 
and they will be severely condemned by moral and religious 
minds. It can scarcely be without some significance that he 
speaks of ‘ Christianity’ and ‘Judaism,’ along with ‘ Buddhism’ 
and ‘ Mahomedanism,’ as the necessary structural action of the 
human mind. If he does not intend us to understand that Chris- 
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tianity is merely the effect of this ‘ structural action,’ it is a pity 
that he should have said so; if he does intend us to understand 
it thus, he must know that this is untrue—that it is impossible ; 
and that to hint so monstrous a misrepresentation is to tamper 
with the highest interests of humanity—ay, with interests which 
are too sacred to be approached by any man without trembling 
reverence. When he classes ‘ prophecy’ with ‘ magical power’ 
as ‘ agreeable to the early belief of men,’ the unworthy insinua- 
tion is too gross and palpable to escape the most superficial 
reader. Of the same character is the misrepresentation implied 
in the gratuitous inuendo—‘ Churches believe in imputed merit.’ 
We are not disposed to yield our understanding, or our judg- 
ment, to a writer whose complacency is gratified by putting into 
print such sentences as the following :— 


‘In the history of discovery, the ripe and latent Truth seems to have 
fashioned a brain for itself. A magnet must be made man, in some 
Gilbert, or Swedenborg, or Oersted, before the general mind can come 
to entertain its powers!’..... ‘ The gases gather to the solid firmament; 
the chemic lump arrives at the plant, and grows ; arrives at the qua- 
druped, and walks; arrives at man, and thinks. But also the consti- 
tuency determines the vote of the representative. He is not merely 
representative, but participant. Like can only be known by like. 
The reason why he knows about them is, that he is of them; he has 
just come out of nature from being a part of that thing. Animated 
chlorine knows of chlorine, and incarnate zinc knows of zine. Their 
quality makes his career, and he can variously publish their virtues 
because they compose him. Man made of the dust of the world does 
not forget his origin, and all that is yet inanimate will one day speak 
and reason. Unpublished nature will have its whole secret told. 
Shall we say that quartz mountains will pulverize into innumerable 
Werners, Von Buchs, and Beaumonts, and the labyrinth of the atmo- 
sphere hold in solution I know not what Berzeliuses and Davys? 


Were we not afraid of appearing to attach more importance to 
this jargon than we really do, we might make a pretty business 
here by a little analysis and a little analogy, and by asking this 
lecturer and his admirers one or two plain questions. But, at 

resent, we forbear. ‘The lecture on ‘ Plato, or the Philosopher,’ 
is disfigured by pretension, exaggeration, and bad taste; it is, 
also, extremely shallow. Those who have never studied the 
famous Greek in his own language, will gather but a feeble and 
inaccurate impression of either his excellences or his defects 
from this New Cambridge expounder. His representation may 
be expressed in a few sentences. Plato, according to Mr. Emer- 
son, is the original from which all other books are drawn, and 
contains them all. He absorbed the learning of his own times, 
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and blended the elements of Asia with those of Europe. Unity 
and variety are the cardinal facts of philosophy. The concep- 
tion of the fundamental unity yell 9 in the religious writings 
of the East; this he calls ‘ the gravitation of mind.’ But activity 
of mind, which is ‘the power of nature,’ leads backwards to 
diversity. The East has its fate and its caste, the West its cul- 
ture, freedom, and trade; Plato was ‘ the balanced soul’ that 
united those opposite poles of humanity by his perfect synthesis. 
This power of synthesis he used with a ‘ palatial air,’ with ear- 
nestness, piety, probity, reverence for justice, and a tender 
humanity, with a vast sweep of imagination, and always with the 
fit word, with wit of every kind, with wondrous moderation, and 
with ‘a great common sense.’ The use of all other sciences is 
taught by Dialectics. Plato delighted in intellectual culture, 
yet relied on Nature and adored the Divine. He reduced all the 
operations of the soul to conjecture, faith, understanding, reason. 
Beauty is most lovely, but wisdom is more beautiful than beauty. 
God alone can teach wisdom; and virtue is not a lesson, but an 

ocrates is described, not unhappily, as ‘ the organ, through 
which every considered opinion shall be announced (enounced),’ 
and the master and the ‘ robed scholar’ are spoken of as ‘ making 
each other immortal in their mutual faculty. The faults which 
Mr. Emerson finds in Plato are two—his writings have not the 
vital authority which ‘ the screams of prophets, and the sermons of 
unlettered Arabs and Jews possess; and he has not a system: 
his theory of the universe is not complete, not consistent, and 
no one can tell what Platonism is: notwithstanding, Plato is 
‘ truliest seen when seen with most respect.’ 

Under the head of * New Readings,’ Mr. Emerson enlarges 
his meditations on Plato, for which he takes occasion from ‘ the 
excellent translations of Plato’ in Mr. Bohn’s serial library. 
Whether the lecturer was now for the first time made familiar 
with the reading of the Republic or not, we cannot tell, and it 
is not our business to insinuate suspicions; but how this new 
translation of a book, which has been familiar to scholars, both 
in the original and in Latin translations, time out of mind, could 
have suggested ‘ New Readings,’ is a matter which our vulgar 
English scholarship must leave among dark things. 

Our learned brother has met with some other books, which 
have done him much more service than Carey’s translations of 
Plato, and which, perchance, he may have studied nearly as 
much as he has studied Pldto, though there was no apparent 
necessity for telling his audience how much he has borrowed 
from them—we mean, the very superficial, fanciful, and mis- 
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chievous class of books represented by ‘ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.’ By aid of a philosophy which is opposed 
to the sound principles and acknowledged facts of natural history, 
especially of paleontology, this profound lecturer on the Greek 

Eineoghver thinks he can explain the natural history of Plato in 
the ‘fatal and beautiful succession of men, so that he does not’ 
(like the worthies whom minerals, magnets, bees, lichens, pears, 
atomic forms, lines, and fluxions chose as their representatives, 
somewhat out of time, by two or three thousand years, or so) 
‘represent anything less than the intellectual privilege of carrying 
m every fact to successive platforms.’ ‘The moral conclusions 
of Plato are given in a dry, imperfect manner; and his account 
of Plato’s definition of re proves that he has never studied 
that essential principle of Plato’s philosophy, and almost proves 
that it belongs to a department of study with which he has no 

mpathy nor familiarity, and in which, to speak plainly, he is 

together out of his element, or beyond his depth. His strongest 
reprobation of what he cannot approve in Plato, is expressed in 
words which are given d la Curlyle: ‘I am sorry to see him, 
* after such superiorities, permitting the lie to governors. Plato 
‘ plays Providence! a little, with the baser sort, as people allow 
‘ themselves with their dogs and their cats.’ How sagacious! 
How elegant! How moral! How reverential! 

As an example of Mr. Emerson’s acquaintance with Plato, if 
not with other things of which he speaks with the wonted super- 
ciliousness of men who set up in these days for great thinkers, 
we must ask our readers to let us try our hand on a short 
homily, of which Mr. Emerson shall supply the text: ‘ Calvinism 
is in his Pheedo, Christianity is in it.’—p. 28. 

This brief sentence imports that the writer wishes us to con- 
sider him as one well acquainted with three things, of one of 
which he affirms that the other two are in it. We need not go 
higher in the context than to observe that the author has been 
making a parade of showing that Plato is philosophy, and that 
philosophy is Plato, and that the ¢hinkers of all nations are his 
posterity, and are tinged with his mind: in proof of which he 
mentions—jirst, the Alexandrians; secondly, the Elizabethans, 


including, so we take it, nine worthy Englishmen, of whom one | 


lived before Elizabeth, and all the others flourished in a later 
ma of English letters; thirdly, ‘the illustrious Marcilius 

icinius,’ and Picus (whom he ought to have called Pico,) of 
Mirandola; and, fourthly, in addition to this catalogue of ill- 
considered names, he says, in the text, ‘ Calvinism is in his 


Phedo, Christianity is in it.’ The writer may suppose, for aught 
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that appears, that his word is enough for this; or that it is so 
true, and so well known to be true, that he needs only mention 
it; or, that, whether it be true or not true, it is so smart a thing 
to say, and hits both Calvin, and another writer, whose name we 
do not like to repeat in this connexion, so hard and so well de- 
served a blow, that it is better to strike the blow than not to 
strike it. Well, then, What is Calvinism ? What is Christianity? 
What is Plato’s Phedo? This lecturer does not say what either 
of the three is; but what he does say, it would not become so 
wise a man to say, if he did not know very well what they all 
are. Now we can only deal with the text itself, and, to our best 
understanding, its meaning is—that there is nothing in Calvinism 
which is not in the Pheedo, and there is nothing in Christianity 
which is not in the Phedo; from which we infer that, as Chris- 
tianity began to be taught, more than three hundred years after 
Plato died, the teachers of Christianity were indebted to. the 
Pheedo for their peculiar doctrines—or Christianity; and that 
Calvin, who began to teach some fifteen hundred years later still, 
was indebted for whatever he taught, which is not Christianity, 
to the same source, as well as for the Christianity which he 
taught, if he taught Christianity at all. Both these things must 
be true, if the text be true. - Assuming that the text is true, we 
should be glad to have it in our power to tell you, honoured 
reader, by what remarkable process the wise man, who is here 
teaching us, came to the knowledge of the curious fact that ‘ the 
unlettered Jews,’ and ‘ the good Jesus,’ (of whom the ‘ perhaps not 
bad-hearted Voltaire’ said—‘I pray you let me never hear that 
man’s name again,’)—were students of the Greck philosopher; or 
that some kind rabbi (like Mr. Carey and his predecessors in 
Germany, France, and England) had ‘done into’ Aramaic, or 
into Latin, this fountain of the Gospel, and that it was the theme 
of lectures on the margin of Gennesareth, on the heights of 
Tabor, or amid the gardens of Olivet; but that the Nazarene 
and his well-drilled pupils never deemed it prudent to tell the 
simple men who heard them, whence their wisdom came. Un- 
less something of this kind be supposed, we do not understand in 
what way it was possible that Christianity should be in the 
Pheedo. It can scarcely be necessary to prove to any student of 
the Christian writings that there is not she shadow of evidence 


in the documents themselves, that they are the productions of an 
artificer so entirely at variance with the simplicity, integrity, and 
straightforward manliness of the first teachers. Equally un- 
necessary would it be to prove to the scholar who is conversant 
with the literature of the Hebrews of that age, that the doctrines 
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of the Phzedo—supposing them to be identical with those of 
Christianity—had in any other way reached the mind of Jesus 
and his disciples, so as insensibly to mould them. If Christianity 
be in the Phzedo, Christianity must be derived from the Phaedo, 
directly or indirectly ; but there is no evidence, either literary or 
historical, that such was the fact; on the contrary, the evidence of 
the whole case is in proof that it was not, and that it could not 
be. The lecturer, however, may mean, not that Christianity is 
drawn from the Phxdo, but that it was anticipated by it, that 
its doctrines were taught by Socrates and Plato in Athens, three 
hundred years before they were taught by Jesus in Judea, and 
by John in Asia Minor. Let us take it so. If this is what is 
meant, then is it also meant that Christianity was not original, 
not taught for the first time by Jesus; that it was not a divine 
revelation, but the fruit of human reasoning; that if Jesus had 
never lived, or taught, all that is in Christianity would have been 
known; and, by consequence, that the reader of the Phzdo has 
no occasion for the Gospels. One exception, we presume, even 
Mr. Emerson would make—or rather, has made—namely, that 
the Christianity of Plato wanted the ‘vital authority,’ which he 
says ‘the screams of prophets and the sermons of unlettered 
Arabs and Jews possess.’ What the value of that authority 
may be, however, in this gentleman’s estimation, our readers 
may gather if they can from the choice diction with which he 
has described it—it is the ‘vital authority,’ not of wisdom, good- 
ness, or inspiration, but of ‘screams,’ or of the illiteracy which 
was common to Arabs and Jews in their sermons. 

This style of referring to prophets,—Isaiah, Micah, and Daniel, 
for example, and to sermons—the sermon on the Mount and 
those at Mecca apparently classed together —is an average 
sample of this writer's discrimination and learning, and an equally 
fair specimen of his reverence for the true, the good, and the 
divine. It is very satisfactory, truly, to be told that ‘an oak is not 
an orange.’ Indeed! of course this explains the difference be- 
tween Plato and the screaming prophets and unlettered Jews; 
and of course it explains how it came to pass that the orange is 
in the oak—Christianity in the Pheedo! It is really pleasant to 
find the discipline in logic, in taste, and in morals, for which 
Plato is so highly lauded, thus amply illustrated by a modern 
admirer; and it does one good to see that the tendency to ex- 
aggeration which we Europeans had been so apt to ascribe to 
our friends over the water is so charmingly corrected by philoso- 
phy! Weighty words are these from a prophet who never 
screams, from a preacher who is neither an unlettered Arab nor 
an unlettered Jew, but a civilized and polished descendant of the 
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good old pilgrim fathers:—‘ Christianity is in the Phedo;’ 
weighty words !—which we have hitherto assumed to be true— 
as most of the readers probably will take that for granted, and 
as, certainly, the lecturer himself expects us all to do. 

But we, British Quarterly Reviewers, having some objections 
against taking any saying for granted that is capable of being tested, 
are wayward enough to question the text itself, and to ask, Is it so? 
Does the Phxdo contain Christianity? Not being acquainted 
with any other test than the very obvious one, somewhat antique 
indeed, yet much respected by philosophers, and not less by 
practical men, of bringing the two things together, we have done 
this, and behold the upshot of our comparison :— Christianity 
is NoT in the Phedo. The worthy lecturer has either mis- 
taken what Christianity is, or what the Phzedo is, or—which is 
the judgment to which the examination of the matter has con- 
ducted us—he intentionally depreciates the one, for the purpose 
of unduly exalting the other. Our meaning is, this writer—from 
whatever motives—has done that which, had we done ourselves, 
we should boldly avow as an intended lowering of Christianity in 
the presence of the great philosopher of Athens. Assuredly, if 
he or any other man, having clear intellect, and sufficient in- 
formation, believes that he is serving truth by enunciating such 
conclusions, it is neither our province nor our wish to impute to 
him any motive which an honourable mind would disavow ; at the 
same time we cannot serve truth according to our conscience with- 
out protesting, as men and as scholars, against the entire method 
in which conclusions of such far-reaching import are scattered 
over the pages of such authors as the one with whose words we 
are now dealing. It is not the open, honest, self-relying method 
of either a truth-seeker or a truth-holder, to avoid analysis, argu- 
ment, discussion, the history of systems and the collations of 
writings, and, instead of these acknowledged methods of ascer- 
taining and propounding what is true, resorting to startling 
paradox, rash assertion, sly inuendo, ambiguous insinuations, ill- 
considered analogies, incoherent scraps from contradictory theo- 
ries, juggling feats of blending things and persons as similar 
which are ‘ wide as the poles asunder,’ quietly stinging the vital 
powers of humanity, and distilling what may be poison, through 
the ear, into the very soul of the unsuspecting. Such a method 
is not masculine. It is not the method of the ‘great’ masters in 
any art, in any science, or in — walk of learning. It is a 
method which has a closer natural affinity with the false than 
with the true. It is admirably fitted to the grasp of the feeble, 
to the cunning of the timid, or to the heedlessness of the rash: 
the strong, the truc-hearted, and the wise, have no occasion for 
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‘it; and it is their familiar habit to loathe it, or to despise it. It 
may gain the suffrages of the ill-informed, of the generous though 
impatient youths, who fancy that thinking is somewhat beyond 
the range of intellectual discipline, and nowise dependent in 
the drudgery of knowing, and of all those persons who are fondly 
dreaming of some progress which the human race is to make in 
spite of the ascertained laws of our mental nature, and the tried 
capacities of our moral constitution; but unless Christianity be 
something Jess than the ancient gospel, or the Pheedo something 
more than the philosophy of Plato, we maintain the direct nega- 
tion of what the lecturer affirms; and we mean not to assert 
merely, as he has done, but to prove, (a kind of trouble which he 
spares both his hearers and himself,) that Christianity is not in 
the Phzedo. 

We are not at all disposed to yield to any reader, in loving 
admiration of the genius of Plato: his comprehensive philo- 
sophy; his exquisite skill; the easy force with which he unites 
the precision of the geometer and the freedom of the poet in his 
inexorable logic, ak his inimitable rhetoric; the sagacity, the 
delicate yet withering irony, the vast compass, the compressed 
energy, the comic playfulness, the tragical earnestness, with 
which he demolishes the sophistries of mankind; and the high 
tone of manhood with which he lashes the artificial, the 
conventional, the empirical, of every land, in every age ;—we 
sympathize, if it be not too presumptuous to say it, with the 
moral Laocoon, whose happier struggles with the terrible reality 
which men call death are depicted in a form more durable than 
the marble of the Rhodian sculptors, with a grace which the 
most elegant of poets has not improved, 


* Tile simul manibus tendit divellere nodos;’ 


and our reason shares the tranquillity with which the great 
Athenian martyr meets the enemy with the fearlessness of hope, 
speaking of his soul departing to a place like itself, noble, pure, 
invisible, to be with God, the good, and the wise. We lay up 
in the garner of our hearts the human soul’s persuasion of her 
immortality; we trace with joy and thankfulness the influence of 
this persuasion on the thoughts of men in after times, so that the 
conclusions, if not the reasonings, of the Phzedo did not a little 
to draw them from the grossness of sensuality, and the —— 
of superstition, kus preparing them for the clearer light and the 
stronger proofs which attended the immeasurably larger dis- 
coveries of the gospel—but there is no gospel in the Phado. 

At an early period in the history cf Christianity, the attempts 
to mingle the revealed truths of the gospel with the philosophy 
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of Plato, or to confound the two together, combined with other 
causes, brought so many clouds over Christianity as to obscure 
its very existence, and rendered necessary a long series of 
periodical efforts towards the restoration of her primal form, 
which have not yet ceased, and of which we see no prospect of 
an early close, firm as is our belief, and high our hope, that it 
will one day prevail, when Christianity—as Jesus meant it, as 
the Apostles taught it, and as the New Testament embodies it,— 
shall stand out by itself, borrowing nothing from human _philo- 
sophy, but extinguishing all lesser lights, as well as pervading 
every — of darkness, by its own pure, divine, and ever- 
shining lustre. 

At the beginning of Christianity as a complete system of 
thought and action, having reference to the divine and the human, 
and to the harmony of both, it is well known that one of the 
most subtle hostilities it had to encounter was the Platonic phi- 
losophy, modified by the speculations of the great school of 
Alexandria. It was contended then, that whatever is true in 
Christianity was in Platonism, and consequently, all in Chris- 
tianity that was not there, was false or worthless. 

It is certainly worth while to recollect some of the many evi- 
dences of this species of Platonic hostility to the gospel which 
abound in the remains of early Christian literature. Flavius 
Justinus, of Grecian descent in Flavia Nicopolis, a Roman 
colony of Palestine, in Syria, sought to quench his thirst for 
religious truth in the most famous schools of Grecian philo- 
— Having tried in vain the doctrines of the Stoics, of 
the Peripatetics, and of the Pythagoreans, he believed that he 
had attained the object of his pursuit in the doctrines of Plato. 
Captivated with the theory of ideas, and hoping soon to reach 
the sublime heights from which he might gaze directly upon God, 
he gave himself up to lonely contemplation by the sea shore— 
whether at Alexandria or at Ephesus, it is unimportant to decide. 
One day his solitude was interrupted by the appearance of a 
venerable stranger, to whom he explained the nature of the 
studies which absorbed him. The stranger then said to him:— 
‘ Art thou a lover of words, but not of action or of truth, attempt- 
‘ing to be a sophist, rather than a practical man? Justin re- 
plied that, according to his judgment, there could be no worthier 
employment than that of philosophy, by which the true is dis- 
covered, and the false refuted, and from which alone happiness 
could flow. The stranger then showed him that philosophy, 
being limited to the pure reasonings of the intellect, might 
evolve the principles of numbers, of astronomy, of music, and of 
many arts, and by these means might arrive at the conviction 
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that there must be a God, and that there are essential moral 
distinctions; but it could offer no foundation for the notion 
that the human soul has an intuitive power of immediately be- 
holding God. Such a knowledge of God, he maintained, must 
be specially imparted by God himself, and learned from the 
instructions of those whom he has thus singularly favoured. He 
also exposed the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence and 
transmigration of souls as fanciful and useless; and he declared 
that the ground on which Plato affirmed the absolute and neces- 
sary immortality of the human soul was untenable, inasmuch as 
it is clearly possible that what had a beginning might have an 
end, though it may continue to exist for ever, if such be the will 
of Him who gave it being. As one who felt that a pleasing 
illusion was dispelled, that the ground he had imagined to be 
solid had melted like a cloud beneath his steps, Justin bitterly 
inquired, ‘If the truth is not in these doctrines, where shall one 
find a teacher? whence can the truth be learned? The vene- 
rable man to whom he spoke, then hinted that the truth which 
he had vainly sought in the philosophies of Greece was treasured 
up in writings far older than these speculations, by holy men 
who had given proof that they were inspired by the Eternal 
Wisdom. Having uttered these words, he went on his way, and 
Justin was again alone. Deeply he pondered the words he had 
heard. He sought with eagerness the ancient writings, and 
meditated earnestly on their sublime predictions. He remem- 
dered, too, that at the very time when he was imbibing the doc- 
trines of Plato, he had been strongly impressed with the supe- 
riority to the fear of death, and of all other dreaded evils, which 
he had witnessed among the calumniated Christians. He now 
sought their society; he embraced their doctrines; and, like 
other disappointed philosophers of his time, he joined himself to 
their community. Without abandoning his profession, or his 
costume, as a philosopher, or ware. aan any office in the 
church,* he followed the bent of his mind as an ardent lover of 
knowledge, and the convictions of his judgment as a believer in 
Christianity, visiting the principal Christian communities in 
Italy, Asia Minor, and Egypt. He lived for a considerable time 
at Rome, ever ready to lead other inquirers into the way of truth, 
and boldly defending that truth against Jews, Pagans, and 
heretics, before emperors, and in the face of all the world. At 
length the constancy in suffering for the truth, which he had so 
ingenuously admired and so nobly vindicated in others, was 
gloriously illustrated by his own example. The simple narrative 


* It is true that Tillemont and other ecclesiastical writers speak of Justin as an 
ordained presbyter, but it is a surmise, not an ascertained fact. 
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of his martyrdom is so free from the strange and exaggerated 
circumstances which so often disfigure the martyrologies of the 
church, that we cannot doubt its truth. 

Here, then, is that very teacher who has been justly regarded 
as the father of the philosophic aspect which, in course of time, 
was given to Christianity. He found, or thought he found, in 
Christianity that truth which he had not found in the Phedo. 
In his Exhortation to the Greeks (which is, by-the-bye, argu- 
mentative rather than hortatory) he aims at the total destruction 
of the claims of the Grecian philosophy in general, and of the 
Platonic philosophy in particular, as a guide to the truth respect- 
ing God, whatever indistinct, partial, fragmentary, and borrowed 
harmony it might exhibit with some of the Christian doctrines, 
In opposition to the claims of philosophy, he contends for the 
divine origination of Christianity, grounding his main arguments, 
not on the agreement of Christianity with philosophy, but on the 
grandeur of its doctrines, its power over as many as believed it, 
and the long array of prophecies which preceded it, and of 
miracles, by which it was accompanied and commended to the 
belief of men. If Christianity had been in the Phedo, Justin 
would probably have found it there, as well as Mr. Emerson, and 
he would also have found the power of Christianity in the philo- 
sophy of Plato. But no competent writer, that we are aware of, 
has ever adduced this proof of the assertion, that Christianity is 
in the Pheedo. 

Though this claim was rejected by Justin and many other 
Christian writers, it continued long to be one of the favourite 
arguments of the most subtle enemies of Christianity, and those 
enemies were to some extent themselves followers of the Platonic 
philosophy, or, if not, they used it adroitly for their own ends. 

We have a fancy for Mr. Emerson’s notions of representative 
men. We do him the courtesy of presuming that he is no 
stranger to Cetsus, and to the class of men, not in his own age 
merely, but in this age, whom we think that writer represents. 
We will, with like courtesy, suppose him to know, what is familiar 
to every writer entitled to give forth oracles on these questions, 
that nearly the entire substance of the lost work of Celsus 
has been preserved in Origen’s reply to it. We mean neither 
a compliment nor a sarcasm in supposing that, while casting about 
for constituencies and representatives, when meditating these 
lectures, the writer could scarcely have helped observing that, as 
in ancient times, so in his own time, there have been thinkers 
whose resemblance to Celsus is at least as striking as any of the 
ingenious resemblances on which his lectures are based. We 
will present a little sketch of the sort of men of whom we are 
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thinking, and whom we treat without any intentional disrespect, 
in saying that they could not, in our humble opinion, be more 
fittingly, or with greater honour, represented than by Celsus. 
The men we mean, then, are more or less imbued with the 
philosophy of Plato, and they think, or affect to think, that, as it 
anticipated Christianity, the earlier ought to supersede the later. 
They are not remarkably deficient in wit. ‘Their intellect is 
sharp, rather piercing. They skim over a large surface, not 

ing deep in their investigations, and too philosophical to be 
much in earnest about the truth—or, indeed, about anything 
else, except calling attention to themselves and their effusions, 
They are somewhat disgusted with the homeliness and absence of 
culture in the common people of the very unphilosophical genera- 
tion on which it is their misfortune to have fallen, especially when 
these plain people, in their blunt ignorance, prefer to receive on 
authority the truths which their more enlightened neighbours profess 
to have attained by intuition, by reasoning, or by studying Plato. 
They are expert in discovering the mistakes, the disagreements, 
and the laughable doings or sayings, of these rude believers; and 
they can scarcely refrain from sighing over their miserable bondage 
to the unlucky eyes and ears which are the vulgar gates of 
knowledge, while they themselves are soaring above these low 
regions, and gazing and listening, inwardly, among the more 
dazzling sights and the more ghostly sounds which reveal to their 
intuitions the Absolute, the Real, and the True. Their aristo- 
cratic morality is shocked, almost beyond endurance, at the low, 
plebeian doctrine that bids the ignorant, the foolish, the men 
who know that they are not virtuous, and feel that they are 
not happy, believe the truths which will render them intelligent, 
wise, virtuous, and happy, by the divine power which is in them 
and connected with them. They loathe from their very heart 
the impertinence of the teaching which asserts the worth of indi- 
vidual man, and the odious cant of humility, and penitence, and 
mediation, and imputed merit. ‘They profess no sympathy with 
the enthusiasm of the brain-sick fanatics to whom ‘The Name, 
which is ploughed into the heart of nations,’ has become the 
symbol of whatever is venerable, adorable, lovely, commanding, 
and inspiring ; raising to celestial dignity the coarsest work men 
have to do on earth, and showing, through the mystery of death, 
the forthcoming of a glorious or a terrible hereafter. They see 
much to admire in Plato, in Dante, in Montaigne, in Shakspeare, in 
Voltaire, in Napoleon, in all philosophers, in all poets, all sceptics, 
all wits, all artists, all ‘great men;’ but nothing, just nothing, in men 
whose commendation is that they honestly believe in Christianity, 
and, whether imbued or not with the elegant attractions of philo- 
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sophic or esthetic culture, are earnestly embodying the things 
which they believe to be divine, in such lives as Plato must 
have felt it an honour for his dramatic pencil to portray, and 
in such deaths as all good men might have wept tears of 
unutterable joy to see. ‘They are lovers of the ‘ oscuro,’ loving 
it all the better because it is unbroken with no more of the 
‘ chiaro’ than is necessary to show how grandly dark it is. Their 
God is—nature, and their nature is—God. They are them- 
selves—the universe. They can stoop to the vernacular, though 
it be with a groan which betrays the reluctance and the painful- 
ness of the effort. ‘They are even strong in terse, pointed, 
piquant phrase, when the stupid Christians, who have not learned 
their Christianity from Plato, are to be treated to a sight of their 
own ludicrousness, by a little pleasant caricature. They have 
some learning, some brilliancy of fancy, some sort of sense of 
human dignity, some eloquence, some poetry—gracefully shaded 
with swaggering ignorance, heavy masses of dulness, most obtru- 
sive egotism, tiresome slowness of speech, heaps of balderdash, 
webs of fustian, and plus quam sufficit of Funee! Has our 
worthy lecturer never coped with men of this description in 
Boston or New York? and have they never crossed his path in 
Berlin, in Paris, or in London? We should mightily enjoy the 
sight of their portraits from a painter whose outlines are so clear 
and whose colouring is so bright. If it should so happen 
that the gentleman knows more of them than his books declare, 
and that he is conscious of some personal claims as their ‘ repre- 
sentative man,’ it is not for us to control the right of suffrage, 
or to damp his generous ambition; yet, since the freest consti- 
tuents have a liking for brisk competition among candidates for 
their votes, we hope we may, without offence, remind them that 
something is due to the name of a philosopher so thorough as we 
respectfully assure them Celsus was; while we may hint, with 
becoming delicacy, that it might not be quite palatable to their 
brethren in Europe (to say nothing of those in Asia and in 
Africa, who long ago were absorbed into the Absolute) to have 
this choice determined by the infant-giants on that western con- 
tinent, whose prodigious originality it is possible the oriental 
greybeards would take it into their heads to dispute, or doubt, or, 
what perhaps is worse, gravely smile at, as one of the sublimities 
that are toppling over the edge of the ridiculous. 

Leaving these worthies to settle their business in this matter 
according to their taste, we proceed to offer some considerations 
which induce us to think that Justin, and Jerome, and Augustine 
had a good deal to say for themselves, though all they said may 
not bear handling with the wiry grasp of the Critical Philosophy, 
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when they treated this old notion, that ‘ Christianity is in the 
Phedo, as something more, and something worse. than a mis- 
take. We abide by the negative of this saying. We protest, in 
the name of knowledge, against this attempt to resuscitate an 
exploded folly of the past. Nor are we content with this. We 
do not take refuge in the fair resort of the logician, by declining 
to prove a negative, albeit no proof has been offered in these 
lectures in the affirmative. We think it is a good thing and an 
easy thing to prove that this old-world sneer against Christianity 
is as worthless in the English as it was in the Greek—as hollow, 
as blind, as false, in the nineteenth century as it was in the second. 
Let us look into the Pheedo: it is worth looking into. Let us 
see what Christianity is; there is something in rT; it courts, it 
deserves, our independent scrutiny. 

The Pheedo, as our readers are likely to know, is one of those 
charming dialogues in which the great intellect of Plato exhibits 
the great intellect of Socrates, in its final grappling with the sub- 
limest truth to which philosophy had then aspired—the immor- 
tality of man. A nobler occupation can scarcely be conceived. A 
few select friends of Socrates spend the last day with him in his pri- 
son, and Pheedo relates to Echecrates the conversation which four 
of them, two in particular, held with their revered teacher, Phedo 
himself being present, but Plato absent, apparently from sickness. 
On the previous day the annual embassy had returned from Delos, 
and the interval between the sentence and the death of Socrates 
was ended, and on that morning they were admitted to his pre- 
sence somewhat earlier than before. By asimple train of observa- 
tions naturally suggested by the situation of Socrates, they are led 
to the main theme. He gives his reasons for thinking that a man 
ought not to lay violent hands on himself; and he then proceeds 
to vindicate, before these friends, his hope that something better 
than this life awaited him after death. As he had given himself 
to the meditations of philosophy, he had, in reality, devoted 
himself to death, because he had freed his soul, as much as in 
him lay, from communion with the body, by retiring from the 
disturbance of the senses to its own pure reasonings, thus gra- 
dually approaching that purification which would be perfected by 
his separation from the body. On these grounds he repined not 
at the approach of death ; on the contrary, he regarded it as the 
consummation of his efforts as a philosopher. To these views of 
the soul’s existence after death, Cebes objects that the soul, as 
well as the body, perishes in death. Socrates replies, by ap- 
plying the received philosophical doctrine of the generation of 
contraries, arguing that, as in other contraries, life is produced 
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from death. He argues, further, from the received doctrine of 
the soul's pre-existence, that knowledge, especially knowledge 
of abstract truths, which are not learned by the senses, is re~ 
miniscence. The next argument is based on the nature of the 
soul, which belongs to the invisible, and resembles the divine, 
and is, therefore, incapable of dissolution, but, in proportion as 
it has been purified by philosophy, is prepared for going into an 
essence like itself, beyond the reach of evil. Simmias, one of 
his youthful friends, suggests that the same argument would 
apply to the harmony produced by a material lyre, and that as 
the harmony perishes with the lyre, so may the soul perish with 
the body. ‘This suggestion Socrates meets by appealing to our 
consciousness of a power to govern the body, which is not a 
result of its formation, as harmony is the result of the formation 
of the lyre. The natural and necessary immortality of the soul 
is then defended by a long and subtle disquisition on the inde- 
pendent existence of abstract qualities, of which qualities other 
things partake, and are denominated from them—the beautiful 
partaking of beauty ; the good, of goodness; the great, of magnitude; 
and so with all the rest. As no quality can receive its opposite, 
the soul, which has the quality of life, the opposite of death, 
cannot die—it is immortal. ‘This is the argument of the Phedo, 
which we have compressed into as few words as possible. 

Now, let us look into Christianity. Christianity is the sum 
total of the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ and respecting 
Jesus Christ, both by himself and by the disciples whom he 
commissioned to instruct the world. One of the most obvious 
ot these doctrines is, the substantial identity of Christianity 
with Judaism, and the subordination of Judaism to Christianity 
as the full development of the truth which had been partially 
unfolded in the sacred writings and institutions of the Hebrew 
nation. It lies on the surface of the Christian documents 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a teacher who declared himself to 
be the Son of God, in a sense which the Jewish rulers con- 
strued into blasphemy, for which alleged blasphemy he was con- 
demned to die. The truth of his declaration is manifest in the 
unique completeness of his character, in his profoundly spiritual 
and benevolent instructions, in the majesty and large humanity 
of his miracles, in the testimonies which he received from heaven, 
and last of all, and pre-eminently, in his resurrection from the 
dead. The truths which he taught, and commanded his dis- 
ciples to teach, are, mainly, the spirituality of religion—the new 
birth by the Holy Ghost—the redemption secured by his death 
and resurrection to those who trust in Him—and the completion 
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of that redemption by a bodily resurrection, of which his own 
was at once the type and the pledge. These are the truths 
which constitute Christianity. 

Now, of this Christianity there is not in the Phedo a whisper, 
a glimpse, a particle. Neither wholly nor in - is Christianity 
in this beautiful and precious composition. We have repeatedly 
examined every word, sentence after sentence, each argument, 
each illustration, as they come up in succession. There is in the 
Phedo much philosophy, some that is very good, and much 
more that is erroneous, vague, and purely fanciful; but assuredly 
there is not one word of Christianity. Mr. Emerson says, 
‘ Christianity is in it.” We challenge him or any other man to 
PROVE it. 

Having entered on this argument, we cannot satisfy our sense 
of duty without proceeding one step further. Ingenuous readers 
will inquire, How has it come to pass that men in the old time 
declared that Christianity was derived from Plato, and that, in 
our own time, a writer so richly endowed as Mr. Emerson un- 
doubtedly is, should have stamped this ancient boast with the 
impress of his genius and the sanction of his name? ‘The truth, 
as it appears to us, stands thus:—Men content themselves with 
looking at but a single exewplification of a large principle, a 
slight section of a vast cone, instead of enlarging their field of 
observation, and concentrating their attention, not on parts ex- 
clusively, but on the whole. What, then, is that larger truth, in 


relation to the matter in hand, which has been viewed in isolated 


particulars? According to our reading it is this: The spiritual 
instincts of humanity have in all ages expressed, with more or less 
articulation, the consciousness of an ill-defined aptitude for some- 
thing not yet attained, and of a want which remains unsatisfied 
after the fullest enjoyments of material good and the widest 
speculations of the active intellect. This aptitude is recognised, 
rather than taught, in Christianity; and that which can satisfy 
the universal longing of awakened, speculating, and disappointed 
human nature, is revealed and embodied in the enunciations of 
Jesus and his commissioned servants, As we have studied these 
enunciations, we discover that the things revealed are revealed 
to beings endowed with certain faculties, found in a given condi- 
tion, and in various ways prepared, by a wise and far-seeing 
superintendence, to appreciate and to embrace the truth revealed. 
A mind accustomed to large generalizations, as well as to exact 
analysis, sees, in the entire case of human nature, of the world’s 
history, and of Christianity as a revelation from God, the har- 
mony and consistency of a complete whole. To beings without 
the nature of which we are conscious, and to a world without the 
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tradition, the poetry, the philosophy, the superstition, and the 
oat intimations of revealing wisdom, which we know to 

ve existed, Christianity would have been an inexplicable riddle. 
It would have had no fitness. It could not have awakened any 
interest. It would have had no power. But by being what it 
is, in the circumstances in which it comes to us, it brings with it 
the marks. of a wisdom which is infinite, the attestations of a 
truth which invites and satisfies examination, and the investiture 
of an authority which demands and vindicates obedience. In- 
stead, however, of taking this comprehensive survey of the case 
as it stands, there are minds whose delight it is to fasten on some 
peculiar aspect of it, in ignorance, forgetfulness, or perverse over- 
sight of others, turning that which is, in fact, a proof of the divine 
character of Christianity, into an imaginary argument against it. 
The Vedas of India, the Zend-a-Vesta, the ethics of Confucius, 
the oracles of heathen gods, the secrets of initiations, the myths 
of poets, the reasonings of philosophers, and the maxims of 
rabbins, have been ostentatiously ransacked, as anticipating, and 
therefore superseding, Christianity. The genuine use of these 
ancient witnesses of the truth is obvious enough: they prove 
that the human mind is that which Christianity presupposes that 
it is; and they prove, further, that the universal mind of man 
had never alighted, either by intuition, by reasoning, or by ima- 
gination, neither in songs, ecstasies, or dreams, on those cardinak 
truths which practically solve the mystery of his being. ‘These 


broken utterances of the past are, nevertheless, capable of another’ 


use; and by a little ingenuity, some invention, and much intel- 
lectual audacity, they can be arrayed against the Holy Oracles. 


For ourselves, we pity the weakness of the man who thinks there’ 


is even the slightest argumentative value in such strategy. As 
for him who does not so think, yet speaks as though he did, we 
leave it to the sense and honesty of every reader to apply in 
that case the proper epithet. 

We have dwelt the longer on this topic for numerous reasons,- 
which we have not time just now to specify. One of them, not 
the least, is the desirableness of showing that it is not larger 
information, or sounder judgment, than those possessed by writers 
of a different school, nor even greater freedom of thought, that 
creates the paradoxes of Mr. Emerson, and similar modern 
authors. —Another reason is, the knowledge we have that the 
seeming novelties which startle some good people are no novelties 
at all. They are the oldest objections to Christianity retouched 
and set off with what are intended to be the graces of the newest 
rhetoric. If there be any difference between the older and the 
newer forms, we are bound in honesty to say—‘ The old is 
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better-—more racy, more robust, more fascinating, better adapted 
to the spirit of the times, and clothed in language with which 
no well educated person will admit that the new is worthy, for 
a moment, to be compared.—A third reason is suggested by the 
a occurrence of pithy sentences throughout these lectures, 
all bearing in the same direction, and indicating a state of opinion 
in relation to Christianity. It would require a volume to eluci- 
date the untenableness of this state of opinion in each of the several 
connexions in which the lecturer has expressed it; but we trust 
enough has been said to convince any patient thinker, that in the 
matter of Plato and Christianity, Mr. F wrens is utterly at fault. 
Just as much at fault is he, in point of fact, in saying that 
‘Moses, Menu, Jesus, work directly in this problem — the 
problem of essence.’ It would be easy to show that it is not true 
of either Moses or Menu, and as untrue as possible of Him whose 
name it is this writer’s habit to use in a manner which the decen- 
cies of literature forbid, if there were not considerations of a higher 
order which proscribe it. 

We will leave Mr. Emerson to his own ruminations on 
Swedenborg—his ‘ prophetic eye’—his ‘ self-equality’—his sym- 
bolism—his near en to the ‘true problem’—his insane 
mistake of personal fancies for spiritual worlds and beings—his 
‘ science of filth and corruption,’ in which he is a competitor with 
Rabelais and Swift—and his absurd dream of his own inspiration ; 
—but it belongs to our vocation to take some friendly notice of 
one or two points of this lecture, which appear to us to deserve 
something more than a passing stricture. It may seem fastidious, 
yet we cannot help it, to observe the respect which Mr. Emerson 
shows for the Indian Vishnu and mythical personages of that 
order, as well as for more substantial names, in contrast to the 
tone of his allusions to the ‘ Hebraisms,’ and the ‘ Gothicisms,’ 
in which he finds ‘the vice of Swedenborg’s mind.’ We need 
no dragoman to explain what Mr. Emerson means by such a 
passage as the following:— 


‘ That Hebrew muse which taught the lore of right and wrong to 
men, has the same excess of influence for him it has had for the nations. 
The mode, as well as the essence, was sacred. Palestine is ever a 
more valuable chapter in universal history, and ever the less available 
element in education. The genius of Swedenborg, largest of all modern 
souls in this department of thought, wasted itself in the endeavour to 
reanimate and conceive what had already arrived at its natural term, 
and in the great secular Providence was retiring from its prominence 
before western modes of thought and expression. Swedenborg and 
Behmen both failed, by attaching themselves to the Christian symbol 
instead of the moral sentiment, which carries innumerable Christianities, 
humanities, divinities, in its bosom.’ 
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This may be taken for fine writing. It may be slightly tinc- 
tured with philosophical truth: certainly it is most unvarnished 
nonsense—to prate of ‘ Christianities,’ and arrant stupidity to 
talk of ‘ Christianities being carried in the bosom of the moral 
sentiment;’ yet turgid, unmeaning, and stupid though it be, it is 
one of those grandiloquent impertinences of which we are sorry 
to,see so many in this volume, and which, we fear, will puff up 
conceited disbelievers of Christianity with the arrogant absurdity 
that they are very clever fellows for admiring and repeating it. 
We are at no loss to see the drift of the excuse for Swedenborg’s 
‘ theological cramp,’ when it is said,—‘ I doubt not he was led by 
the desire to insert the element of the personality of Deity. 
But nothing is added.’ 

To ‘ Gothic theology’ Mr. Emerson opposes what he calls the 
‘old philosophy,’ according to which ‘evil is good in the making;’ 
and he calls the notion that pure malignity can exist, ‘ the extreme 
proposition of unbelief, it is not to be entertained by a rational 
— it is atheism, it is the last profanation.’ The use he makes 
of the ‘old philosophy’ is manifest in this pithy sentence— 

‘The Divine effort is never retardéd, the carrton in the sunewill con- 
vert itself into grass and flowers. ahd’ man, though‘ im brothe's or ‘jails, 
or on the gibbet, is on his way.to el! that is good,and,true.’ 

This Optimism is one ofthe favourite dogmas Mr.‘ Emerson. 
It pervades all his writings. He may think slightly of the objec- 
tions—that such a dogma annihilates the personality of man, his 
responsibility, his relation to the government of the living and true 
God;— that it is contrary to the doctrines taught by the Son of God; 
—that it is repugnant to the moral sentiments ;—that it breathes 
a withering blight on the domestic affections and the social well- 
being of mankind;—and that it will be palatable to the irreligious, 
the unjust, the unchaste, and the cruel, while the devout and 
the honourable, the pure and the benevolent, must recoil from it as 
from alie and a pest; for he has an easy way of settling such diffi- 
culties: he looks on the whole Christian theory of God and man, 
and the issues of things, as a Hebrew tradition, grafted on a Gothic 
fancy, of no more value than the dreams of a raving mystic; and, 
to the obsolete prejudices of the churches, he opposes ‘ the more 
generous spirit of the Indian Vishnu.’ ‘I am the same to all 
‘mankind. There is not one who is worthy of my love or hatred. 
‘ They whoserve me with adoration—I am in them and they in me. 
‘ If one whose ways are altogether evil, serve me alone, he is as 
‘ respectable as the just man, he is altogether well employed— 
‘he soon becometh of a virtuous spirit, and obtaineth eternal 
happiness?” 

Practical citizens in Europe, and in America, will perhaps 
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explain to young men the way in which such oriental specu- 
lations are likely to improve the integrity of commercial life. 
Educated men will have their own convictions as to the kind of 
thinkers that are likely to flourish in such an atmosphere of great 
ideas; and we humbly ask our matrons and virgins to figure to 
themselves the kind of young ladies and young gentlemen that 
will adorn our nurseries and our hearths, if ever lessons such as 
these should supersede the words of Jesus and the hated cate- 
chisms of His disciples. To us belongs a different office. We 
use the freedom of saying, that the Optimism thus grossly added 
to the other nuisances of the day, is as faulty in its principles as 
it is in its results; that it will not stand the test of analysis; that 
it has no basis in thé laws of intellect; that it belongs to ‘ the 
abstractionists who spend their days and their nights in dreaming 
dreams ;’ that its home is the region of Eastern fable; that 
‘its elements and its history are the pledges of its evanescence ; 
that the wish to replace this old idol of the cave in the temple 
of Truth, is like Julian the Apostate’s struggle to revive the 
ascendancy of the detected imposture of Paganism in the Roman 
Empires and, that, we have-no move apprehension of its entering 
inte‘the. popular Lélief.of nations than we have of the triumph of 
Islam or of Buddhism... «+; 
wAs:in many. other cases, anere, is a nebular streak of light 
enshrouded in the gilded mists of this ‘old philosophy.’ Evil 
is indeed the reverse side of good—its negation—in the abstract ; 
but, let the good be concrete and its reverse concrete, then evil 
becomes as positive as good. Though good and evil are relative 
terms—the good the reverse of the bad, and the bad the reverse 
of the good—the very use of the terms ‘ goud’ and ‘bad’ implies 
astandard. Now be that standard what it may, it is fixed, and 
not arbitrary ; and its ultimate residence must be in the character 
of a Being who is good, and all opposition or unlikeness to whom 
is, therefore, bad. This good Being is as wise, as powerful, and 
as just, as He is good; and, although it comports with his per- 
fection to carry on a government in which the existence and 
actions of evil beings is not impossible, nor necessitated, the 
processes of that government are such, that the worst actions of 
the worst beings are sure to issue in the manifestations of His 
ess, and thus subserve the manifold ends, all culminating 
in the highest end, for which all created beings, with their capa- 
cities, and spheres, and opportunities, however they may be 
perverted by the abuse of moral freedom, have been brought 
into existence. There is no difficulty in perceiving how limited 
and impatient minds may so speculate on this vast and slowly 
developed government, as to fall into grievous errors. It is not 
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wonderful that the subtle speculators who produced that which 
Mr. Emerson selects from many philosophies, and calls, what it 
is not, ‘the old philosophy,’ should have grappled with the 
metaphysical notion of evil in the abstract, and, imperfectly 
apprehending the necessary relation of abstract evil ‘to abstract 
good, should have leaped to the illogical conclusion that evil in 
the concrete is inseparably connected with good, so that men become 
good through the evil that is in them, and then ambitious 
reduce this false conclusion to a general formula, which is 
intended to embrace the universe, and dissipate the whole 
mystery of being. 

On Mr. Emerson's principle, so dogmatically affirmed—that 
‘the largest is always the truest sentiment,’ it is the easiest thing 
in the world to imagine that this pet philosophy of his is the 
Truth—provided that this is the largest sentiment; but jirst, it 
is not the largest sentiment; secondly, whether large or small, it is 
no more than a metaphysical speculation; thirdly, there is no 
real connexion between the J/argeness of a sentiment and its 
truthfulness ; and, fourthly, the whole scheme is absurd, that is, 
it is self-contradictory in conceiving of evil as the reverse of that 
which the very terms imply, and thus denying the existence of that 
—evil, namely, in the concrete—which it professes to explain. 
We have waded too often through the oriental theories of evil to 
have any misgivings that either Mr. Emerson, or any other writer, 
can succeed in acclimating them amongst ourselves: and long 
familiarity with the beautifal speculations of Plato, of Philo, of 
Proclus, and of Leibnitz, have fully satisfied us that the inquiry 
into the origin of evil has never been pushed any further than 
the demonstration—that it cannot be from God, and that it isa 
natural, not necessitated, contingency on that freedom, without 
which there could be no moral dispensation in th€ universe. 

Now, it is one thing to say—evil is educed from good by the 
Supreme Ruler; but it is another thing to say, that evil is good 


‘in the making. It is exactly true to maintain, that whatever is 


good and true in the government of God will result from the 
entire history of each man, and of the whole race of beings col 

lectively considered; but it is equally the reverse of true, that 
‘man though in brothels or jails, or on the gibbet, is on his way to 
‘ all that is good” The formergreat truth is taught by Christianity, 
the latter great untruth is taught by Mr. Emerson. As truth is 
favourable to virtue, and virtue leads to blessedness, so falsehood 
favours vice, and vice ensures ruin. Mr. Emerson has made his 
selection between these opposites; and we have made ours, by 
which we are willing to abide in all weathers, and in all worlds. 


The ‘ Lecture on ‘ Montaigne, or the Skeptic,’ may be taken. 
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as the development of a philosophy of scepticism. It is but a 
superficial exhibition of what Montaigne thought and said, and 
some of the best thoughts and most sparkling expressions have 
the appearance of being borrowed from Sterling’s Review of 
Montaigne, which appeared in the ‘ London and Westminster,’ 
and which induced Archdeacon Hare to write to him a letter of 
remonstrance, severely objecting to a considerable portion of it. 
In that Review, Sterling went deeply into the remarkable 
features and conditions of the times in which Montaigne lived, 
as ‘ the contemporary of Cervantes and of Shakspere;’ gleaned 
from the essays the most interesting particulars of the writer's 
life; and sketched with a skilful hand what he modestly calls ‘a 
rude shadow of Montaigne.’ As to his scepticism regarding the 

hilosophical systems of the day, he shows that Montaigne was 

ut sspetheiilie acquainted with those systems, and that he 
was greatly deficient in ‘genuine philosophical capacity.’ On 
the question of Montaigne’s religious scepticism, Sterling judged 
that he was not an unbeliever of the class to which Hume and 
Voltaire belonged, by whom Christianity was altogether rejected 
as a pure fiction; that he was a believer in the dogmatic autho- 
rity of the church; but that to any elevated faith in Christianity, 
or practical submission to its spiritual power, he was utterly a 
stranger.—Next to the study of the Essays themselves, we would 
commend to the philosophical student, who desires to become 
acquainted with Montaigne, two volumes by Vernier, published 
at Paris in 1810, entitled ‘ Notices et Observations pour faciliter 
la Lecture des Essais de Montaigne.’ Their moral and religious 
spirit is cog exhibited by Professor Vinet of Lausanne, 
one of the most philosophical theorists and acutest logicians in 
Europe, in his ‘Essais de Philosophie Morale et de Morale 
Religieuse.’ Not being in possession of an English translation 
of Montaigne’s Essays, we may be allowed to offer a hasty version 
of a few sentences from the 54th chapter of the First Book, ‘on 
vain subtleties :-—* Simple souls, with little curiosity, and imper- 
‘ fectly instructed, make good Christians, who simply believe and 
* submit to the laws in a spirit of reverence and obedience. Men 
* of moderate intellectual vigour and capacity are led to erroneous 
‘ opinions by following the appearances of things, and they have 
* some right to.accuse those that follow in the beaten track of 
‘ ignorance and folly. The great minds, which are more culti- 
* vated and enlightened, constitute a higher class of believers, 
‘ who, by long and religious investigation, reach the profounder 
‘ and abstruser light of the Scriptures, and feel the mysterious 
‘and divine secret of our ecclesiastical polity. We see some, 
‘* however, who reach this last stage by passing through the first 
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‘ with wonderful advantage, as at the utmost verge of Christian 
‘ intelligence, and who enjoy their victory with comfort and 
‘ thankfulness, with modesty and improved morals; in this rank 
‘ I do not place those persons who free themselves from all sus- 
‘ pense occasioned by their former error, and strengthen their 
¢ stg convictions, by rushing into the opposite extreme, and, 
‘ by their indiscretion and injustice, bring the reproach of violence 
‘on the cause they espouse. The simple peasants are honest 
people, and honest people are the philosophers, or, in the 
‘ language of our time, the men of strong and bright natures, 
‘ enriched with ample knowledge of useful sciences, The mon- 
‘ grels, who look with disdain on their past condition of literary 
‘ ignorance, but have not yet been able to join the other, (sitting 
‘ between two chairs, like myself and many others, ) are dangerous, 
‘ awkward, teasing troublers. But, for my own part, I bring my- 
‘self back as much as I can to my earliest and natural state, 
‘ from which I have vainly (pour neant) endeavoured to depart.” 
Montaigne was a man of the world, a courtier, a Frenchman, 
a Gascon; one of the vainest of mortals, one of the filthiest of 
writers. ‘ C’est moy que je peins . . . . . . je suismoy 
mesme la matiere de mon livre.’ He paints his own portrait, 
and retails his frivolous thoughts, his false notions, his pernicious 
opinions, his foolish passions, with the air of one whose mind 
was so full of himself as to imagine that all the world was inter- 
ested in knowing all about him. For the sake of a striking 
thought or a bold expression, he could sacrifice truth without a 
sigh, and morality without a blush. The sincerity for which he 
is praised is one of the vulgar artifices of excessive vanity. His 
matchless effrontery grins (we can find no better word) perpetually 
at the reader; and it would be ludicrous, if it were not some- 
thing worse. He dwells with complacency on some reminiscences 
which could not but fill a person of common self-respect with 
manly self-reproach ; and though he says that he could wish, in 
general, that he were better, and could pray God to reform him, 
and to excuse his natural weakness, he openly avows that he 
would no more think of repenting of his misdeeds than of not being 
a Cato or an angel. He professes that his actions had been con- 
formed to his nature and to his conditions, and that he could do 
no better. ‘If I had to live again, I would live as I have lived; 
I neither lament the past nor dread the future.’ It would not 
be easy to mention a more dangerous writer. He corrupts, by 
pleasing the imagination. The perfect knowledge of human 
nature which it has been the fashion to ascribe to him is but the 
knowledge of a diplomatist, of a pedant, of a debauchee, of a 
brilliant egotist, who mistook anecdotes for arguments, impudence 
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for honesty, pedantry for learning, scepticism for intellectual 
superiority, and who felt no degradation in making personal 
‘beauty, and not intellectual or moral qualities, the point of dis- 
tinction between men and beasts. Bon readers of his Exssais 
have resisted the charm of his vivacious and triumphant imagi- 
nation. At the risk of being laughed at by Mr. Emerson’s 
admirers as prudish and hypocritical, we are not ashamed to 
confess, with some of the wisest of French writers, that Mon- 
taigne is an author whom we dare not recommend, though the 


_ edition we possess is dedicated by a lady to a cardinal, and though 


Mr. Emerson speaks of him as the object of his personal regard. 


- ‘Without saying anything of the paramount authority of moral 


sentiments, we own that it is our habit to judge a man’s intel- 
lectual calibre very much by the kind of books on which he 
bestows his praise. Mr. Emerson’s manner of praising Mon- 
taigne does very little towards raising either the Pesayist or the 
Lecturer in our esteem ; and there are one or two passages in 
the lecture which, on higher grounds, we must pronounce in the 
last degree offensive. Mr. Emerson is not happy in his develop- 
ment of the evils attendant on scepticism. e do not believe 
that he is himself ‘a sceptic.’ He is something very different. 
There is a good deal of healthy criticism in many parts of this 
lecture, and no small quantity of lively and entertaining medi- 
tation; but if its principle be not that of Fatalism, with somewhat 
of its gloomy grandeur, and more of its enormous falseness, we do 
not know where, in ancient or modern literature, that cold and 
insolent mockery of human nature is to be found. What else 
an any writer mean by saying of man, with studied energy of 
expression—‘ he is here, not to work, but to be worked upon ?” 

e hope it will be accepted as a proof of our unwillingness to 
do injustice to Mr. Emerson, that we express our sincere admi- 
ration of his lecture on Shakspere. We sce scarcely any fault in 
it but that which underlies his whole system of thought, on 
which we shall touch hereafter. After all that has been written 
and said of the greatest of dramatists, there is a verdant freshness, 
a clear insight, a musical rhythm, a sympathy with the higher 
forms of poetry, in this lecture, which we cannot describe better 
than by saying, as we do with unfeigned simplicity, that they 
have sufficed to render our admiration of Shakspere’s genius 
even more reverential than heretofore. 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Emerson’s learning to remark, 
in passing, that the notion which he derives from Grotius, of the 
selection of the petitions in the Lord’s-prayer from the rabbi- 
nical forms in use in the time of Christ, is one of those fancies 
which melt away before the light of larger information; the 
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simple truth is—that there is a casual resemblance between the 
address, ‘Our Father,’ with the first two petitions, and some 
miscellaneous passages industriously fished up from the Talmud 
and the book Sohar; but the closest resemblances are found in 
Jewish prayers which are not older than the middle ages. The 
fact, to which Mr. Emerson adapts the notion, is sufficiently 
illustrated without it; but it accords with his conceptions of the 
Divine Teacher, to seize every seeming fact of this description 
with a kind of malicious instinct. 


Mr. Emerson’s lecture on ‘ Napoleon, or The Man of the . 
World,’ is well-conceived, and expressed with considerable free- / 


dom and energy, but it is sadly wanting in the moral tone which 
bespeaks the higher philosophy of his late countryman, Dr.. 
Channing, in his ‘Remarks’ on the same subject. Successful 
as the lecturer is in painting the Representative character of 
Buonaparte as essentially a vulgar man of the world, one might 
have expected from a New Englander a stronger sense of his 
enormous treason against that freedom which is the natural ele- 
ment of all human greatness, and we are constrained to regret 
that Mr. Emerson’s philosophy is of such a caste that he can say 
of the ruin which this exorbitant egotist brought upon himself— 
‘ It was not Buonaparte’s fault.’ 

One could scarcely fancy a stronger contrast than that between 
the ‘Man of the World’ and the ‘ Writer-——Napoleon and Goethe 
—the theme of the last lecture. Mr. Emerson has a just = 
ception of the high vocation, the true dignity, of the literary class, 
and he appears to comprehend tolerably well the position in this 
class which belongs of right to Goethe. Like every other student 
of that great writer's works, he sees, with almost superstitious 
wonder, the dazzling versatility of the philosopher—the poet— 
the critic—the novelist—who communed with nature while sur- 
rounded with the elaborations of art, and whose sole ambition 
would seem to have been the perfecting of his own culture. The 
lecturer is himself too exclusively a contemplatist to have strongl 
felt the defects of Goethe; yet the want of moral sympathy wath 
man practically in earnest, which is indeed his capital fault, has 
not escaped Mr. Emerson’s notice, though his censure is some- 
what lenient in comparison of that which would express the 
judgment of a critic, whose study of man and of all that belongs 
to him swept a wider range, and followed a purer light, than 
either the German or his American admirer. 

We intimated at the beginning of this paper our intention to 
pass beyond the review of the single volume which we have been 
examining, to a larger consideration of the writer and of his class. 
We wish to do so calmly, wisely, and with fairness. ‘There are 
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‘ fascinations in this writer which it were foolish to deny, but 
which it may be wise to resist. He touches many themes with 
a bold and free hand, but not always with the sobriety of one 
who has weighed well either the principles involved in what he 
says, or the natural results which are enfolded in those prin- 
ciples, like forests in single germs. He has a habit of giving 
forth his thoughts like oracles ; of managing them after a fashion 
not unlike that with which great singers keep back their breath 
for a full burst of sound, or the boa constrictor coils up his 
huge volume for a grand spring. 

n this terseness of thought often expressed in brief strong 
words, some of them sparkling like diamonds, there is at times the 
reality, always the appearance, of much energy and great origi- 
nality. The absence of any appeal to the reader’s judgment, and 
the almost total want of formal or informal reasoning, give an air 
of intuitive certainty to what is said, which is likely enough to 
carry the reader away with an admiring sympathy, but not along 
that path of light which leads to intelligent conviction, and an 
independent grasping of truth. Those who admire a writer 
in proportion to his suggestiveness, are sure to admire Mr. 
Emerson, whether they occupy the same standing-place or not; 
indeed, many passages which, at first sight, startle the reader as 
though a gleam of light had flashed in a dark cavern, will be 
remembered afterwards as the occasion for trains of reflection, of 
which the conclusions will be directly the reverse of those which 
the writer apparently intended. As a feature in literary com- 
position, merely, we do not feel much complacency towards this 
sort of writing. It is tedious. It makes us feel as we do in 
listening to a very slow and heavy speaker; or in watching a 
railway passenger who pays his fare in small coins put down in 
a provokingly deliberate manner, or in witnessing any operation 
which is too ponderous to fulfil our ideas of ease and freedom. 
True it is, deep and burning thoughts that have long consumed 
the soul, passions which it is as hard to utter as to repress, truths 
for which the mind has toiled and struggled through years of 
doubt and sorrow, do not naturally express themselves with the 
flippancy of a salesman, or the gossip of a news-writer; but it 
does not appear to us that such is the actual psychology of this 
writer. There is too much calmness for this, too much of recol- 
lected literature, too much of serene and carefully studied em- 
bellishment, and, we must add, too much of that silvery moon- 
light which, in its soft reflection, betrays the presence of a 
brighter orb. The compositions of Mr. Emerson are like ice- 
bergs near the North Pole, multiplying, by their prismatic 
angles, the many coloured lights of the aurora borealis; but we 
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have met with nothing in them to arouse the deeper principles, 
or to touch the tenderer passions, of the soul. He is an artistic 
disciple of philosophy, clothing her abstractions with the lovely 
garments of poetry, giving forth the thoughts of earlier minds in 
measured cadences, and strutting on a theatre, where the glare of 
tapers shuts out the light of day, while the odour of perfumes 
taints the sweet breath of nature, and the fascinations of son 
delude the enchanted sense. We are not forgetting that he dis- 
courses elegantly of self-reliance, originality, earnestness, nature, 
moral sentiments, manliness, freedom, the soul, providence, reli- 
gion, and God; but, like too many preachers of a diviner creed, he 
draws more attention to the power and ingenuity of the teacher 
than to the doctrine. 

The doctrine—what is it? Is it intelligible? Is it grand? 
Whence comes it? Is it true? We will look into it, and judge. 
The doctrine, to speak of it in its naked simplicity, is this—there 
is no individual soul in man, no free agency, no responsibility ; 
but each is a structure formed by necessary laws as a part of one 
great being, and this one great being is the universal soul—and 
this universal soul is—Gop. If this be not Mr. Emerson’s doc- 
trine in his essays, in his addresses, his orations, his lectures, and 
his poems, we have studied them in vain. 

To propagate such a belief in this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, it is indispensable that ‘the American Scholar,’ to 
whom, with pardonable nationality, this conversion of the world 
is assigned, should use the well-accustomed phrases which belong 
to the substance of European languages, especially of our own, 
for the express purpose of blotting from men’s minds the inward 
thoughts, with their —s realities, of which these words 
are the accepted signs. The Supreme Ruler—the Divine Lead- 
ing—the Spirit, and other noble words, which at best so feebl 
signify the nobler thoughts and things of the only religion which 
has ever proved itself to be at once perfectly human and perfectly 
divine, are to be freely used, gently and modestly accommodated 
to new senses—reminding us of those ‘angels of light,’ whose 
metamorphose was so clearly foreseen by the apostle of the 
nations. 

This process of transfusion, without which, as it would seem, 
the conversion of that part of the world called Christendom is 
not expected, surrounds the doctrine with a haze which more or 
less conceals it, and simple people complain that they do not 
understand. Then they are told that what they call their un- 
derstanding has nothing to do with it—that it is an inspiration of 
pure reason, a direct gazing upon God, or, God himself speaking 
in the soul, or, a throb of the great universal soul in the con- 
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sciousness of the individual man. Now he who understands 
words to mean something, who puts the words together as saying 
that something is true, who compares one saying with another, 
and draws the conclusion which is manifest to a sane mind, can 
readily understand such words and deal with them accordingly. 
But there are those whose thinkings are not regulated by the 
natural laws of, first, understanding a proposition, then, combin- 
ing it with another which is acknowledged to be true; and, after 
that, judging whether the new proposition be true or not; but 
in a wild, incoherent, iagneiheiiatinee they follow the vagaries 
of the fancy, or the impulse of the emotions, and mistake the 
captivating for the true. They worship genius: they dream 
poetry. They find ambrosia and nectar in their own thoughts, 
and talk with high scorn of the bread which is baked from the 
wheat of earth, and of the water that springs up in the fountain, 
or the wine that has ripened in the grape, until these earthly 
things are felt to be etherealized as symbols of divinities and 
nymphs. For such transcendent thinkers no miracle is needed to 
bring them to believe astill grander thing, to take the symbols for 
realities, and to worship them as the multiform appearances of the 
soul—the Divine—the one in many—God. ‘To reason against 
the fancy is like reasoning against the appetite, or against the 
wind; and the only answer these children of nature, these ‘ babes 
in the wood,’ can deign to solid argument is, a smile of ridicule 
at your absurdity, or a sigh of compassion over the victim of a 
cold and heartless logic. Of this same logic we may find space 
to say a word or two before we close. 

Meanwhile, continuing our attention to the doctrine, we 
repeat the question, Whence is it? It comes, indeed, from a 
far-off land, and from a hoary age, from the land of sunny 
skies and golden rivers, with the sound of many voices, in the 
music of ancient dreams—from the gorgeous east, where it 
has floated down from one generation to another, at once the 
poetry, the philosophy, and the theology of uncounted millions, 
still taught in colleges, casting its mystic shade on solemn 
temples, hanging, like the veil of the prophet of Khorasan, 
between the mind of nations and the being they adore. It 
is the religion of speculative man until he is enlightened from 
without and from on high, substantially the same in India, 
in Japan, in China, in ancient Egypt, and in Greece — the 
esoteric doctrine of the Initiated in all times, of those who 
allowed the ignorant multitude to believe the delusion of the 
popular mythologies, and, at the bidding of equally deluded 
priests, bow down to symbols and worship them as gods. The 
philosophers and statesmen, and more cultured priests of every 
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age, well knew that the many could not be delivered from crime 
and treason without beliefin an Unseen Avenging Power. The 
Hebrews were the only people of antiquity that were ruled as a 
nation by sanctions seen and felt while they yet lived on the earth. 
The doctrine, then, is older than the oldest of existing institu- 
tions. It is aristocratic. It is mouldy with age. It is stamped 
with the impress of the minds through which it had passed, as 
waters are tinctured by the beds through which they wander 
from their native mountains to the sea. Of late years it has 
smacked of Germany, the abode of culture, of speculation, and of 
poetry. In that land of prying and ever-active intellect, where 
the absence of political freedom and of maritime adventure 
throws back the most energetic thinkers on the fertile soil of their 
own thoughts, this ‘old philosophy’ has filled the professor’s chair, 
and the dreams of the bygone ages have reappeared, not only in 
the wreaths of poetry, but in the chains of logic. Strange! but 
not less true. The great Hegel, whose triple ‘representatives’ 
are likely to keep his philosophy ahead of others until the true 
place of philosophy shall be expounded by a less fallible thinker, 
succeeded in demonstrating, after his manner, that there is no 
being but thought, and no God beyond the consciousness of man, 
no religion but this philosophy, and no immortality but the ab- 
sorption of the individual into the one, like the falling of the rain- 
drop on the ocean ! 

Is this doctrine true? If some other things be true, this must 
be false. But we will take it on its own merits; we will ask the 
human intellect if this doctrine be truae—as an hypothesis in phi- 
losophy. It can go no further than the individual mind of him 
who asks the question, and, by a circuitous course of subtle 
demonstrations, it reaches the conclusion from which it started. 
Like the Sphinz, in Mr. Emerson's stony poem with that title, 
its final answer to the great question, its secret, is no more than 
this :— 

* Who taught thee me to name! 
Lam thy spirit, yokefellow! 
Of thine eye I am eyebeam. 
Thou art the unanswered question; 
Couldst see thy proper eye, 
Alway it asketh, asketh, 
And each answer is a lie. 
So take thy quest through nature, 
It through thousand natures ply, 


Ask on, thou clothed Eternity— 
Time is the false reply.’ 


Taking the hypothesis as a solution of human thought, as- 
suming the conclusion, or demonstrating the major premises, 
is all that it logically does; anything beyond the consciousness 
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of the reasoner, the existence of any other being, intellectual or 
otherwise, it cannot prove; it may not assume anything; and, in 
rigid consistency with itself, it can go no further than to demon- 
strate that he who reasons és, and that to him the word Universe, 
or God, can signify nothing but himself. But by what process 
soever men come to the knowledge of anything beyond their own 
thoughts, and of any being having consciousness which is not 
each man’s own self, by that same process, carried out naturally 
according to the known laws of the human mind, we arrive at 
the conclusion, that of all the things that are, there must be an 
Originator, and that Originator conscious of Intelligence and 
Power, the Intelligence and Power of which what we call the 
Universe is the chosen result. We are familiar with the results of 
our own separate or combined intelligence, and we recognise them 
as the works of man. We go, by observation, by analogy, and 
by reasoning, beyond the sphere of our collective consciousness 
and of its manifold productions; and in all that we witness, or 
infer from what we witness, of the whole scheme of things, we 
behold a variety of gradually progressive developments tending 
to unfold the eternal thought of the Unchanging One. That is 
indeed a poor philosophy which sounds the depths of one man’s 
consciousness, and then boastingly affirms that in so doing it has 
sounded the depths of the universe, confounding the abstract 
unity which is the mind’s highest generalization, with the One 
Being from whom the mind itself and all other things proceed. 
All the drops of water in the seas.of the globe are thought of as 
one ocean, yet each drop is as really an individual drop as if it 
were separated by all the spaces in creation from all other drops ; 
all the trees of a thickly-planted region are thought of as one 
forest, yet each tree is what it is—a pine, an oak, a sycamore, a 
cedar, preserving its own individuality as perfectly as it would be 
preserved if it grew upon another planet ; in like manner, all the 
souls in the universe are thought of as a family, a class of bein 

a concrete unity, yet each soul is in itself as truly a soul, as really, 
as if there were noother. But He who made the drops which we 
name ocean, the trees which we name forest, and the souls which 
we name mankind, is an intelligent and powerful Being, indepen- 
dently of them all; and by means of them all, and of all other 
beings, he tells the minds that look through the eye, and listen 
through the ear, that He is everywhere, hath ever been, will ever 
be, the Wise, the Mighty, the Eternal One. According to what 
we believe to be the workings of a healthful intellect, the philo- 
sophy which underlies Mr. Emerson’s whole scheme of thinking 
is a philosophy which can report to him nothing beyond the 
consciousness of his own mind, and therefore it cannot be the 
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true philosophy of the universe. As a witty writer of his own 
country has said, ‘ he— 
* Calmly assumes the said centre granted, 

And, given himse)f, has wha’ever is wanted. 

’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me, 

To meet such a primitive pagan as he; 

In whose mind all creation is duly respected 

As parts of himself—just a litile projected, 

And who is willing to worship the stars and the sun, 

A convert to nothing but Emerson,’ 


Taking the doctrine of Mr. Emerson's writings as present- 
ing a picture to the human imagination, it is a stream without a 
spring, a tree without a root, a shadow projected by no substance, 
a sound without a voice, a drama without an author, a pervadin 
thought without a thinking mind—a universe without a God 
It is this unimaginable scheme that extinguishes, even in this 
writer’s ingenious and well-cultured mind, the fires of eloquence 
and poetry. His verses fall upon us with the cold and heavy 
rumble of mere corpses, instead of alighting with the elastic 
spring of life. The imagination, not less than the reason of 
humanity revolts. It is impossible, on Mr. Emerson’s principles, 
to write a genuine hearty poem. He has tried; and whether he 
sings of riddles, problems, fate, love, beauty — odes, dirges, 
drinking-songs, threnodies, or hymns—it is still the dull chatter 
of mummies ; an oppression instead of a relief, a horrid night- 
mare, binding the spirit’s wings with chains of lead, and mocking 
her poor efforts to catch the melodies of nature, when she would 
respond to them in her cheerful strains, or in her anthems of 
devotion. 

But we must bring this doctrine to a tribunal more awful 
than the intellect or the imagination. The speculative truth 
which it contradicts, and the feeling of the beautiful which it 
crushes, are of less vital import than that which we understand 
by conscience, and which this writer seems to recognise in his 
frequent reference to the ‘moral sentiment.’ His voice is the 
voice of the seducer, though his hands be the hands of honest 
guidance. We could quote many seniences. We prefer looking 
broadly at the inevitable and manifest tendency of the doctrine 
which runs through all his writings. There are hypocrisies 
which it is for the general weal that bold and earnest writers 
should unmask. No sincere man dreads this. But we warn the 
admirers of this writer against a doctrine which tampers with the 
difference between right and wrong. There must be such a dif- 
ference: it deeply concerns every man who presumes to teach 
the public to hold fast by it. 

Our moral nature is for us a testimony to the authority of law, 
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to the obligation of right, to the punishment of wrong, to the 
perpetual government of the invisible God, to the need of re- 
demption, to the inexpressible suitableness and grandeur of the 
revealed future ; but the ever-ringing chant of Mr. Emerson’s 
morality, the one ceaseless hum of his theology, is this— Man is 
all to himself—Law, Judge, Saviour,God, the Universe! And this 
substitution for the morality of the most upright, and for the 
piety of the most devout, he utters with the attitude of one, in 
whose eyes the wisest and the holiest are of but small account. 
He declaims against historical Christianity, and the Bible, and 
churches, and Sunday-schools, and benevolent associations for 
the practical removal of acknowledged evils, as things belonging. 
to an obsolete system, as the worn-out clothing of the world’s 
babyhood. We see no warrant, either intellectual or moral, that 
he can show for trampling thus on all that is most precious in the 
world’s history ; but we Sides a right, in the name of man, and 
in the name which is to us the Highest, to rebuke the scorner. 
His ethics are as destitute of authority, as his poetry is of life, 
and his philosophy of wisdom. 

Finally, we line asked our heart, and request each reader 
to ask his own heart, whether the old Pantheism, which is thus 
nibbling at the true, the beautiful, and the right, as entertained 
by Christians, has any power to allay the surges of passion, 
offers any spirit-stirring motive to excite our soul to duty, any 
consolation to our wearied nature, bowed down by sorrow or 
remembered sin in the cold passage from life—all its skies and 
landscapes, its warm homes and loves, its smiles and tears, its 
joys and griefs, its battles and its trophies, all being gone as 
it looks to that future of which these dreamers tell us that it 
is buta dream? Is it so? Am I but the vibration of a chord 
—a bubble—a passing cloud? And is this soul, of which I 
read so much disoughont these writings, no more than a mo- 
mentary radiation of an everlasting light—a particle of the great 
mass —a trickling brook in the valley—a leaf on a tree—a 
thing at which the stars may laugh, as they shine upon our 
monumental dust? Then let us tear out our beart-strings ; let 
us quench all hope, all fear; let us be dissolved as soon as 
may be into the elements of which we are formed; let us, 
with the bitter merriment of despair and recklessness, harden 
our nature against the wail of humanity, against the enthusiasm 
of patriotism, the — of brotherhood, and the inspirations 
of religion; for all these things are vanity and vexation, and a 
useless strife with destiny! Such is the gospel for which we 
are asked to give up our ancient faith and hope! 
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No! the doctrine which Mr. Emerson, and many men like- 
minded, are compassing sea and land to propagate, is not true; 
the cultivated intellect, the imagination, the conscience, the heart, 
unite in the disclaimer. There is a deeper philosophy than 
this, a nobler poetry, a manlier morality, a stronger stimulant, 
a sweeter solace; and our readers need not now be told where 
these are to be found. 


Art. II. The Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. By Hon. R. Dunpas 
Murray. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1849. 


Spat, in its present condition, may be taken as an apt type of 
ancient gentility, in reduced circumstances. Its respectability 
is like that of Dogberry: it has “had losses.” Broken, bankrupt, 
torn with intestine a most savage broils, which mend neither 
the manners nor morals of a state, there is still a sort of dignity 
about the idea of the European Peninsula—the reflection of past 
glories—of which we are unwilling to divest it. Though who 
would recognise, in its present feeble insignificance, the Spain 
of colonial wealth and grandeur; or of that still more interesting 
and wonderful middle-age period, when the dark sons of the East, 
whose surge was driven back over the Pyrenees by the illustrious 
ancestor of Charlemagne, held splendid sway over the fertile plains 
and grim mountains of that land which had been their first and 
easy prey! Truly, Spain seems to have had its day. Whether 
it will ever again rise from the dust of that humiliation in which 
it is now enshrouded, is more than perhaps any in this generation 
may venture to predict. The vast natural resources with which 
it is endowed, would warrant the hope that a time may come in 
which these rich gifts shall find fitting use. But it is, after all, 
less upon the soil, than upon the sons of the soil, that national 
prosperity is built. And we may be permitted to express a doubt 
as to whether the latter have, as yet, given re-assuring indications 
of the future wealth (we do not mean riches alone) of their de- 
pressed, but most interesting country. 

The case, we fear, is a bad one. We English are a people of 
facts and figures; and really, any nation whose three and five 
per cents. are ‘ done,’ as the phrase goes, at such prices as are 
those of our Spanish friends, daily quoted in our newspapers, 
has scarcely a right to complain if we presume to think 
its condition a desperate one. ‘To be over head and ears 
in debt may certainly be said to have a degree of consideration 
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attached to it, since debt implies the pre-existence of credit, and 
credit is always respectable. But, as in this instance, this wor- 
shipful attribute is solely in a state of pre-existence ; we do not 
see that it can exert any virtue to shield the land, from which it 
has so long departed, from any present impertinences about its 
monetary concerns, or that it can urge any reasonable plea in 
arrest of our adverse judgment. Political Spain affords us no 
comfort. Financial Spain is still worse. And as for its religious 
aspect, alas for that country in which a corrupt Christianity, and 
utter indifference to religion, if not an absolute scepticism con- 
cerning it, divide the land between them! each linked to, and 
identified with, certain principles of civil polity, whose fiercely 
contested dominance serves but the more closely to bind them 
to their associated mental, or rather moral, thraldom: for, if 
superstition be the slavery of the mind, still more justly may the 
more degraded servitude of infidelity be so designated. Good 
seed may, and doubtless does, spring up, not infrequently let us 
hope, amid the weeds, thorns, and briers, of the former, and 
bring forth fruit, even though in scanty proportion. With the 
latter it is impossible. Under its evil influence, all the nobler 
elements of man sink into one common ruin. 

These unsatisfactory phases of our subject, then, we shall do 
ourselves the pleasure of not contemplating. The lively author 
of the light travelling sketches before us has provided more 
agreeable matter for those whose Spanish sympathies are not 
quite extinct, as we are willing to confess ours are not. 

That portion of the country to which Mr. Murray’s tour was 
confined, the southern province, possesses a character of its own, 
differing from that of the other divisions of Spain. Both in cli- 
mate, soil, antiquarian remains, and in the various characteristics 
of its population, as to language, manners, and customs, Anda- 
lucia presents more of a tropical type than they. Here was the 
first and the latest stronghold of the Moors, who, from that 
opposite shore which they had made their own, sprang, as with 
one bound, upon her strand, and, in so incredibly brief a space, 
made themselves masters of the whole peninsula; with the excep- 
tion of that small portion which the usual mountain love and 
energy of freedom, successfully defended against the Mahomedan 
ee lag Hither they retreated, as, one by one, their conquests 
were wrested from them; till, after eight centuries of possession, 
their last brilliant kingdom fell, as had done its predecessors : 
and the departing Moslems, casting ‘long, lingering looks 
behind,’ on the scene of their former greatness, beheld the Cross’ 
planted upon those wonderful towers, that even yet attest the 
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— genius, and power, of Arabian rule on European 
ground. 

Theirs is a strange, dazzling story—a sort of historical Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment. One that takes the fancy captive, and 
somewhat distracts the judgment. For, while considering the in- 
tellectual activity that distinguished them, amid what we are used 
to call the ‘ dark ages,’ and their admirable proficiency in all the 
arts that sustain or adorn life, we are apt to lose sight of that false 
and repulsive creed which it was their great purpose to propagate: 
and our sympathies grow Moorish. Then, when the latter comes 
fully before us, we start, almost with horror, at this dominant sway 
of Islam, feeling as though we had been guilty of a species of 
disloyalty to our own faith. While, with perplexed minds, we 
ponder over the inscrutableness of such encroachments upon the 
truth (however imperfectly held and practised) being permitted 
by that Supreme Power, without whose permissive concurrence 
the delusion, or imposture, of Mecca had been taught and pro- 
mulgated in vain. There is one instance in which, without 
scruple, we allow ourselves to sympathize with the Moors; and 
own that we contemplate with considerable satisfaction, as poeti- 
cal justice, the blow dealt to her own internal prosperity, b 
Spain, when, loosing upon an industrious and intelligent, thoug 
misbelieving people, the ministers of that accursed tribunal, 
which, driven from every country polluted by its presence, has 
lately been re-established in Rome—her monarch expelled one 
million of his subjects from their Andalucian homes and _ his 
dominions. 

From beginning to end of these volumes, Mr. Murray does not 
give us a single date! Of course we concluded that his tour was 
performed after the enforced Hegira of the Eastern inhabitants of 
this interesting province: our faith was firm that we were not 
sitting down to the perusal of an old manuscript, turned out in 
modern guise. Still this did not suffice for our critical precision ; 
and we had at last the pleasure of making out, from the internal 
evidence of a casual remark, that it must have been about 1847 or’8, 
in the beginning of the latter year, or the close of its predecessor, 
that he found himself in Cadiz, the starting-point of bis rambles. 
We mention this the rather, that it is not the first time our 
patience has been tried with a dateless book of travels; and, as 
it is somewhat irritating to all, except angelic tempers, to waste 
time in ascertaining that which the writer might have told us 
without the slightest inconvenience to himself, we must add, that 
common humanity forbids such temptation being thrown in the 
way of either reviewers or readers. 
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From Cadiz Mr. Murray made sundry excursions, before 
establishing himself, for the remainder of the winter, at San 
Lucar. Port St. Mary’s, just across the Bay of Cadiz, formerly 
the mere shipping port of Xeres, from which it is about ten 
miles distant, Dut now rising somewhat into notice through trans- 
acting business on its own account, first attracted his notice, 
without presenting much to reward it, with the exception of its 
establishments for the manufacture (for such it is) of sherry, and 
a deserted convent, part of which was turned into a theatre. 
San Lucar, being only twelve or fifteen miles off, he proposed 
visiting on foot; a mode of locomotion there deemed so ex- 
traordinary, as only to be accounted for by the general reputa- 
tion for perpetrating oddities enjoyed by that incomprehensible 
animal, an Englishman. Mr. Murray, however, thought good 
so far to defer to the manners and customs of those among 
whom he found himself, as to provide himself and his friend with 
* double-barrels’ for the journey; which fortunately were only 
used upon some unlucky deer, and smaller game, in the course of 
a day or two’s not particularly successful shooting in the Coto 
of San Lucar—a tract of land covered with low forest-trees and 
brushwood, about thirty miles long, and surrounded by water, 
the Guadalquiver and the Atlantic, on three sides. The deer- 
shooting here, from the nature of the ground, is very different 
from the sport as followed among us in the Highlands. ‘ Stalk- 
ing is enw on a flat or undulating surface, clothed with 
wood.’ The mode adopted is that of driving the deer, by means 
of attendants placed so as to form a cordon round their haunts ; 
the sportsmen a them off (if they can !) as they make their 
startled appearance from their hiding-places. On this occasion 
the hunted had the best of it. ‘ Forty or fifty shots’ were fired 
by Mr. Murray’s Spanish friends, unattended by any other result 
— the gradual diminution of the contents of powder-flask and 
shot-bag. 

In the Coto, they were somewhat surprised to see half-a-dozen 
camels at large in the paddock attached to one of their resting- 
places for the night. These had been imported from the Cana- 
ries, where they are in common use, by one of the lessees of the 
pastures in this tract; and it is to be hoped will thrive in their 
new aes seeing it at least furnishes them with their native 
sand ! 

Mr. Murray tells an amusing story of the fright one of the poor 
creatures had given some villagers, who had never seen such a 
beast in their lives. It had strayed away in the night; and next 
morning, as they were going, at day-break, to their work, it sud- 
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denly presented itself before them. Hiding themselves behind a 
tree, a short but ludicrous conversation ensued, as to the nature 
of the ‘ great unknown.’ 

‘It’s a whale,’ said one, ‘come on shore to devour us and the 
village.’ 

‘ No—it’s worse than that: it’s a soul from purgatory.’ 

‘ Speak to it, then,’ said the other, whose teeth were rattling 
like castanets on hearing this announced. 

‘ How can I, answered his companion, ‘ when I don’t know 
Latin 

The occasion, however, was too pressing for them to adhere to 
the strict proprieties in holding communication with their un- 
earthly visitor. So, for lack of Latin, they betook themselves to 
their mother tongue at once—‘Q, soul from purgatory, if you 
are in pain, or if anything lies heavy on your conscience, tell 
us, and the priest shall say masses for the peace of your troubled 
soul.’ 

But the camel, hearing human voices, trotted quietly towards 
them; whereupon, forgetting the presumed ghostly character of the 
object of their fear, the speaker, in the natural language of self- 
defence, roared out—‘ Stop, stop; I have my gun in my hand, 
and I warn you I will fire if you advance nearer, for we shall 
defend our lives to the last.’ The countrymen proved as bad 
shots as some of the sportsmen in the Coto. The gun was harm- 
lessly discharged at the innocent animal just as it neared them; 
and then, on the failure of both spiritual and material weapons, 
the two turned and fled, raising the whole population of the vil- 
lage with the outcry they made. Fortunately, some one whose 
acquaintance with natural history was sufficiently extensive to 
include the genus Camelus, at last made his appearance; and the 

r beast was safely returned to its owner. 

Winter in Andalucia is much less severe than in the other 
provinces of Spain. Its mountain ranges screen it from the cold 
northern winds which are so bitterly felt in the high table-land. 
While the character of the soil, and its long line of sea-coast, the 
greater part washed by waters higher in temperature than those 
on its south-western portion, will also be subsidiary to this 
mildness of climate. But though its plains are not visited by 
nipping frosts, and snow never remains long on them, there are 
still such inclemencies of weather at that season as to render it 
an undesirable one for travelling. Deluges of rain fall from time 
to time, which render it inconvenient for any, except a 
aquatic animals, to exercise their locomotive powers. ‘Thoug 


the season was pretty far advanced, (it was February,) Mr. Murray 
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therefore determined on settling himself in winter quarters for a 
while. Cadiz was rejected on account of its dulness and mono- 
tony. He tells us it answers Dr. Johnson’s definition of a ship— 
it is a prison, with a chance of being drowned. ‘On every side 
‘ but one, the sea washes up to its walls; and where it does not, 
‘ the gate opens upon a long causeway, traversing a flat, partly of 
‘sand, and partly of salt-water marshes. This constitutes the 
‘sole promenade beyond the walls,’ and is certainly far from 
tempting. On its western side, the Atlantic, when in angry 
mood, beats so furiously against the ramparts of the rock-built 
city, as to envelop every ‘projecting angle in a cloud of spray, 
which falls upon the interior in cascades of brine.’ Seville, ad- 
mitting its varied charms for the lover of art, the antiquarian, 
and him to whom amusement is essential; and that the best 
society in Andalucia is to be found in it, as the residence of the 
oan nobility of the province, was also passed over; and San 

ucar became the favoured place. 

As there are two places of this name in Andalucia, it is 
proper to say that the one which was our traveller’s head-quarters 
for some months, is that known as San Lucar de Barrameda; a 
sea-port of the Romans, (and even of their predecessors,) at the 
mouth of the Guadalquiver. Its ¢ situation from all points is 
highly picturesque;’ its present population some twenty thousand 
inhabitants; and, while remarking that life in it is very like that 
of country towns gencrally, of which ‘monotony is a chief 
feature,’ Mr. Murray adds, that the society there was of a higher 
order than that usually found in English provincial towns of the 
same rank. The reasons that he assigns for this are not of the 
most pleasing character :— 

‘ Here were the abodes of those Hidalgos and country gentlemen 
whose estates lay in the vicinity, and who, in place of residing upon 
their properties, transferred their mansions to this the nearest town 
of note. Such is the custom ameng the landed proprietors in the 
province; and its prevalence is to be traced partly to the general in- 
security of life and property in a country so indifferently governed as 
Spain, and partly to the natural disposition of the people to congre- 
gate into communities. The same motives influence those classes 
whose callings connect them with agriculture and a rural life; and one 
and all, the lowest husbandman not excepted, resort to towns or 
villages for protection and society.’ 


This involves something of a hardship to the husbandman, who 
often has to travel from four to eight miles to the place of his daily 
toil. His condition is as bad as that of the Wiltshire labourers, 
which Sir Robert Peel was lately lamenting in the House of 
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Commons. However, the Andalucian peasant gets over the diffi- 
culty precisely as does his English brother: he rides to work 
on his donkey, there a rather more respectable steed than it is 
with us! ‘A lively donkey seems to us’ (in England) ‘an 
‘impossibility: there are many such to be found in this land of 
contradiction.’ 

This absence of the dwellings of the owners and cultivators of 
the soil from the scene of their mutual cares, strikes Mr. Murray 
as one of the characteristics of Spanish scenery. 


‘In other lands, a kindly feeling seems to exist between the soil 
and those who cultivate it; the husbandman’s dwelling is by his vine- 
yard, or in the midst of his fields; the shepherd lays him down by his 
pastures green, and quiet waters; the sequestered glen has it cottage; 
but here an unwonted estrangement is everywhere observable. Rich, 
therefore, as the plain may be, it wants all those signs of life which 
we are accustomed to associate with fertility of soil. There are no 
cottages by the wayside, nor farm-houses apart at intervals; no curling 
smoke marks the site of homes and hearths; no scattered hamlets 
crown the knolls or lie basking on the slopes; but, wide and far, the 
eye travels over a houseless prospect, so expressive, notwithstanding 
its natural abundance, of solitude and abandonment, that the abode of 
the pestilence could not surpass it in saddening impressions.’ 


In the neighbourhood of Antequera (a town in the province of 
Malaga) he remarks a change for the better :— 


‘ On its northern side extended a broad belt of olive plantations, 
among which white cottages gleamed; and on the outskirts of the 
dark mass of foliage, there were scattered farm-houses, each one a 
picture of rural wealth and security. Such a prospect is rare in 
Andalucia.’ 


At the house of one of his friends in San Lucar a ‘ tertullia’ was 
held ‘every evening for the aristocracy of the place, among whom 
the English resident had the good fortune to rank: otherwise no 
tertullia would he have enjoyed. There, as in all other small 
towns, caste holds undisputed sway; and the ‘blue blood’ de- 
clines exposing itself to any chance of deterioration from mixing 
with that of less celestial hue. Not that thisis anything new, or 
ign Spanish. It may be seen in any town of England. 

e remember hearing an amusing story of the failure of a chari- 
table association for providing the poor with garments, made by 
the hands of its members, owing to an outbreak of this same 
spirit of exclusiveness, in a city well known to us: the ladies 
whose husbands sold, by the piece, the calico they were stitch- 
ing, instinctively ranging themselves on one side of the room, 
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in stern avoidance of those whose spouses vended it by the yard! 
This was a striking exhibition of the aristocratic sentiment under 
difficulties ; for it may be questioned whether the fair workwomen 
could have mustered up so much as one grandfather among 
them, the genealogical tree not striking deep root in the neigh- 
bourhood to which this ‘pronunciamiento’ is assigned. We do 
not vouch for the truth of the story ; we hope it is an invention. 
But we could do for one scarcely less ridiculous. 

At head-quarters, however, we are less particular. No one 
need complain of English exclusiveness who, as we have done 
within the last twelve months, may have seen, amid the list of 
presentations at Court, the names of a retired innkeeper, and the 
daughter of a quondam fustian-cutter !—a species of operative 
whose handicraft is now, we believe, laid aside: half a century 
ago it was aremunerative one. These things make us laugh ; 
and yet it is all right. Access to the sovereign ought not to be 
impracticable to those who lie under no other disqualification 
than that of not belonging to the Corinthian capitals of society. 
All honour to the base of the column! We doubt not that the 
two individuals here alluded to would, after that slow, agitating 
drive down St. James’s Street, return home glowing with a com- 
pound feeling of gratified vanity and loyalty, the latter ingredient 
of which might, in case of need, turn to good account. We are 
not laughing now; we really mean what we say. 

In the smaller provincial towns the tertullia is open only to 
the intimate friends, and the members and relations of the family 
at whose house it takes place :— 

‘Let me ask the reader to picture to himself a spacious saloon, 
whose lofty roof of dark wood is dimly seen by the light ofa couple 
of lamps. The walls are simply white-washed, this being done for 
the sake of coolness in summer; and display neither ornament nor 
painting, except one at the upper end of the room—a crucifixion by 
Zurbaran, that master of dark colouring, crossed by broad gleams of 
light. For reasons which will be appreciated in a warm climate, the 
furniture is of the simplest description, and judged by our standards 
of comfort, scanty and incomplete: a cabinet, an antique table or two, 
with a host of modern chairs of the lightest materials, standing up 
against the walls, scarcely, if at all, encroach upon the dimensions of 
the apartment, the aspect of which, ata first glance, is somewhat cold 
and cheerless. The floor, of brick, is hidden at this season by matting, 
and in the centre is placed a brazier of glowing charcoal; round this runs 
aledge of wood, upon which, having drawn in our chairs, we place our 
feet, and literally sit round the fire. As each tertuliano enters, he 
bows to the lady of the house, with the salutation of ‘A los pies de 
usted,’ (at your feet.) On quitting the room the visitor says, with a 
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loud voice, ‘Gentlemen and ladies, farewell; or, perhaps, ‘May you 
remain with God; to which they respond, ‘ May you go with God.’ 


The guitar is ‘voted vulgar by the higher ranks,’ so that its 
strains but rarely, and then ‘never by a lady? are awakened to 
diversify the lively conversation that may generally be found in 
Andalucian society. Occasionally the tinkle of a bell, and ad- 
vancing light in the street, announce the approach of the Host, 
carried to the bedside of some dying sinner. All at once sink 
upon their knees, and remain in that position, murmuring 
prayers for the dying, as long as its sound is heard. When it 
ceases, they rise and resume their occupations. ‘The speaker 
‘ finishes the sentence in the midst of which he was interrupted ; 
‘the song is taken up at the verse at which it stopped; the cards 
‘are dealt round without a moment’s loss of time ;? and no more 
is thought about it! 

The tertullia breaks up at ten o'clock, that being supper time ; 
and the Spanish, like sensible people as they are, are fond of 
their supper. It must be added that they ale it after an early 
dinner. 

Of consumption, the Andalucians have as great and unfounded 
a dread as that entertained in some other parts of the European 
continent. They believe it highly infectious, and, when a case 
has terminated fatally, imagine that the only way of purifyin 
the house is to re-plaster the apartments that at been coulgeal 
by the sufferer. Keats’s constant friend, Severn, mentions the 
extreme distress that this extravagant horror which the Romans 
entertained of the disease that destroyed the poet, occasioned him 
on that sad occasion. Considering the present state of the 
‘healing art’ in Spain, we can scarcely wonder at any amount of 
fear which its people may entertain of any malady that may, by 
the remotest probability, prove mortal. The mantle of their 
Arabian ancestors has not descended upon them, so far as this 
noble science is considered. 

The state of medical skill and science here, says Mr. Murray, 
‘has advanced little, if at all, since the days of Gil Bla... . . 
‘IT really found, upon inspecting the libraries of two or three 
‘ medical friends, that the volumes upon their shelves were gene- 
‘rally publications of the last century, with an occasional produc- 
‘tion of a later date.’ 

To ‘honour the physician,’ is a precept of the great preceptive 
and proverbial king of Israel. The Spaniard may claim especial 
merit if he obeys it. Among ourselves, we know not whether 
his mind must be most uncultivated, or his feelings most obtuse, 
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who fails of an appreciating regard for the fine powers of mind 
that, with such admirable skill, lucidity, and philosophical pre- 
cision, have been devoted to the sad service of rescuing, though 
it be but for a season, the poor fabric of man’s earthly tenement, 
from its appointed decay: sad, yet sublime, since, for the glory 
and excellency of the spirit enshrined within them, these ver 
‘ temples,’ fallen, rained, dishonoured, shall yet be ‘ builded up 
again’ throngh the efficacy of Him who shared and dignified our 
mortal nature ! 

The French can boast of some fine surgeons. But in the 
matter of physicians, unprofessional as we are, we have the im- 
sen (and we stick to it with English-like tenacity) that we 
eave them behind. ‘The ‘ Andalucians,’ however, ‘are content 
‘to be killed in the same way that their forefathers were dis- 
* patched.’ So we may perhaps spare our pity for them. 

In illustration of Spanish dread of consumption, Mr. Murray 
mentions that an Englishman, who arrived at San Lucar in its 
last stage, was denied admittance into all the houses prepared for 
the accommodation of visitors, and consequently expired in the 
public hospital. Here, again, we can find something like a pa- 
rallel case in our own immediate neighbourhood, during the recent 
panic, for such, spite of the devastations of the discase, we must 
deem it, about cholera. The friends of its victims, dying from 
home in places designed for the recreation of the city multitudes, 
were tortured by the indecent haste with which the faded relics 
of mortality were hurried to any shed or shelter, lest the dwellin 
in which their last, oppressed breath had been drawn should fail 
of its usual remuneration from a succession of visitants. The 
dead were hastily removed to make room for the living. We 
need not visit a foreign land to be desolate in our last hour, and 
to have our poor remains treated with indignity ! 

Xeres, according to our traveller, who visited it in the course of 
what we may call his home tour from San Lucar, enjoys another 
Sapareg in addition to the one with which we are all fami- 

iar: that of being the dirticst and most disagreeable town in 
Andalucia! If we are to credit all we have read since our last 
most deadly autumn, and we suppose there is no loophole for 
infidelity about the matter, we in England are exceedingly dirty 
also. But oh! what would our great master-scavenger the Times 
say were Spain to be the field of his salutary though unsavoury 
labours? Hercules himself might shrink from the task of 
cleansing the Peninsula; unless. indeed, lacking a river large 
enough tor his purpose, the bright idea should occur to him of 
laying the whole under the ‘salt sea’ for a brief space, and thus, 
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by the united aid of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, getting rid 
of the ‘perilous stuff’ which offends fastidious and English 
senses. We ourselves are firm believers in the connexion of 
moral and physical purity. Where the latter is utterly wanting, 
the former is generally ‘far to seek.’ Where that exists, it has an 
inevitable tendency to tis. We give our cordial assent to the old 
affirmation of what is ‘next to godliness ;’ and, while railing at 
our neighbours, would, in co-operation with the pains-taking 
journalist, add an earnest exhortation to ‘ look at home !” 

The following is a striking description of Andalucian scenery : 


‘From this elevation,’ the castle of Jaen, the capital of one of the 
old Moorish kingdoms of Andalucia, lying north of Granada, ‘a wide 
and strangely varied prospect met the eye. Below, the city, belting 
the foot of the steep acclivities with a narrow girdle of habitations, 
mixed with spires and towers; without its walls commenced the vega, 
(valley, or cultivated plain,) a far-extended and monotonous plain, 
stripped of its harvests, and as lonely as the waste of waters; its bound- 
aries were sun-burnt ridges, upon which no green leaf fluttered; here 
they swelled up into rounded eminences deeply furrowed by the 
channels of wintry torrents; there they shot up rugged and angular, 
flinging out buttresses of iron strength and hue from their sides; 
and far in the distance other elevations rose upon the horizon like the 
wing of night, and cast dark frowns towards this scene so mournfully 
desolate. 

‘Turning from the plain to the sierra behind me, the same spec- 
tacle of loneliness was repeated, but with sterner accompaniments. 
Splintered and shattered crags, dark and rugged ravines, steep slopes 
strewed with rocky masses, tall cliffs and stony mounds, were grouped 
together in wild disorder. Not a sound broke in upon the silence 
that reigned around; no murmur of streams came up from below, no 
scream of the eagle echoed among the crags, no voice of rural life 
rose into the air; all was as still as utter solitude could make it, 
though a city peopled with thousands lay within a bow-shot. Then, 
through openings in the nearer ridges, the eye caught glimpses of the 
background to the picture—an elevated wilderness of rocky steeps, 
full of dusky glens, narrow gorges winding darkly into the distance, 
shivered summits, and broken mountain-crests, all these formed a 
scene lonely, savage, and drear. Such is Andalucia, as she commonly 
presents herself among her mountain scenery.’ 


Derbyshire on a scale of half a yard to the inch! 

We should like to inform our readers at what time of the year 
this dreary sketch was taken; but we cannot even tell them to 
‘read and they will know,’ as Mr. Murray (we have already re- 
marked it,) in the matter of times and seasons, does not honour 
the reader with his confidence. The circumstance of the ‘ har- 
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vests’ having been gathered in affords us no help in fixing the 
‘awa as in this luxuriantly fertile country they contrive to 
ve harvests, of one thing or other, all the year round. 

But it is not alone the peculiar character of the landscape 
—the stern, rocky mountains, arid plains, sombre foliage; 
for these are relieved by verdure, richness, and ‘park-like 
scenery. Nor is it even the absence of those sights and sounds 
which we are accustomed to associate so pleasantly with rural 
life, that creates in the mind of the writer so melancholy an im- 
pression as that which he frequently expresses while traversing 
what may be termed the garden of Spain. It is, that ‘traces of 
national decay’ cross the observer’s path wherever he wanders 
Living Spain is no more. ‘Everywhere’ he sees ‘the gifts of 
nature in this rich and fertile country rendered valueless by the 
apathy of its people.’ 

Among other Moorish remains in the country, it certainly is 
to be regretted that the appetite for work possessed by its con- 
— is one that is the least discernible. But a disinclination 

or exertion is always one of the easily-besetting sins of richly fertile 

lands ; and in the mountain regions, even of gay, pleasure-loving 
Andalucia, it is noticeable that those districts that require the 
most labour to render them productive, receive the most. It 
would be exceedingly unjust to pass upon the inhabitants uni- 
versally, a sweeping condemnation of idleness. To the kindness, 
cordiality, and frankness of his reception among them, Mr. 
Murray does ample and pleasing justice. 

The general absence of fences in cultivated land, gives rather 
a dreary appearance to the prospect. In Andalucia these are 
made of embankments of earth, planted with the aloe and prickly 
pear. But, and it is perhaps characteristic, after they are made, 
usually no more notice is taken of them; so that there is soon 
nothing to be seen but solitary aloes dotted here and there, to 
mark where fences had been. We believe that among some of 
our own agriculturists a feeling is showing itself in favour of the 
removal of the hedge-row, our common fence, substituting for 
it, a light rail, on the plea of gaining more ground. We would 
willingly spare a slice off our own loaf, in order to retain this 
culiarly English ornament of our corn-fields and meadows. 
ut as we cannot suppose that the mere refreshment of our urban 
eyes would have any weight in a question of rent, we beg to 
offer these improvers a better reason for the continuance of the 
old enclosures of our cereal wealth. 

‘At one spot,’ says Mr. Murray, ‘there came prominently into 
view the evils of leaving a large tract of land without fences or enclo- 
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sures. By some mishap, fire had been communicated to the ripe 
wheat, and as there was no let or hindrance to its progress, the flames 
had swept far and wide ere their course was stayed: as far as it was 


possible to guess, two thousand acres had thus fallen to the consuming 
element.’ 


The want of good roads, and other means of intercommunica- 
tion, is a serious hindrance to the development of the varied and 
abundant natural resources of our Peninsular neighbours. With 
these they are heinously unprovided, except a few which we 
might term ‘trunk lines.’ This renders travelling in Andalucia 
not particularly luxurious. In passing between Granada and 
Malaga, Mr. Murray exchanged his ordinary mode of conveyance, 
a vt for the galera, or waggon. This, in the night,—for that 
sublime vehicle took two days to accomplish that which a modern 
mail coach, on a good road, would have done in a few hours,— 
became so crowded with passengers ‘ that it was impossible either 
to turn or move, after having once taken up a position :’— 


‘We lay across the vehicle, our heads resting on the wicker-work 
that formed its sides. The veteran travellers had furnished themselves 
with pillows, in order to deaden the rude shock with which, at each 
jolt, their skulls came into contact with the wooden spikes that formed 
the top of the wicker-work; but the novices, among whom I was one, 
suffered unspeakably from their inexperience. For two long hours it 
seemed to me the vehicle was playing at foot-ball with my head, and 
gladly I rose as soon as a moonbeam strayed beneath our canopy, to 
follow it on foot.’ 


So moving a statement makes us quite long to make our Spanish 
friends a present of our cast-off mail coaches and highways: the 
light, well-horsed, well-appointed coach, and the smooth, broad, 
grass-bordered road, overhung so pleasantly with trees; they 
would be quite set up with them. And yet some of our own cross- 
country roads would by no means bear any severity of criticism. 
We have, at this moment, a distinct recollection of one, which for 
roughness, steepness, and its altogether ‘no road this way’ cha- 
racter, might almost vie with one in Andalucia. And still more 
vividly do we recal the emotion of thankfulness that swelled 
within us, as we were borne, wondering, along it, that the peril- 
ous transit was performed in a stout vehicle, adapted for such 
wear and tear, instead of the town-built elegance which the in- 
discretion of a friend had placed at our disposal for the purpose, 
but of which we had, luckily, not availed ourselves. It is our 
firm belief it would have been torn limb from limb; or, at the 
least, have been reduced to such a state of dislocated springs and 
scratched pannels, as we should have felt much delicacy about 
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returning to its owner. It would have been only one shade 
less painful than restoring a borrowed steed with broken knees, 
There is not, however, much danger of Long Acre productions 
coming to an untimely end in the ‘roadless roads and pathless 
paths’ which it was our tourist’s fate to pursue. 


‘ The road,’ says he, ‘ from Baza to Guadix, (in Granada, ) is marked 
in the map as a royal highway, and practicable for carriages; and truly 
we did meet one solitary vehicle, a tartana, or light covered cart, the 
sight of which being a rarity in these regions, so startled my mule, 
that she sprang down a steep slope, and the rider being carelessly 
seated sideways, sent him rolling down the declivity. Nevertheless, 
I would counsel no four-wheeled vehicle to try this route, which only 
differs from a mule-track in being a little wider, and displaying a little 
less of the stair-case fashion by which these paths ascend and descend 
the mountain acclivities.’ 


As for those that do not pretend to be anything better than 
the mule-tracks and bridle-paths that they are called, it may 
suffice to say that the bed of a mountain-torrent answers admira- 
bly all the purposes for which they are destined; save when 
such an accident occurs as one here narrated ;—a sudden and 
violent fall of rain converting the track to its original purpose; 
and thenceforward the traveller’s route was by water. 

Tourists in Spain, who can content themselves with a limited 
and stereotyped route, may get on somewhat less inconveniently. 
Bad roads, however, are not the only annoyance. Mr. Murray 
(p. 309, vol. ii.) gives us a fearful description of the sleeping ac- 
commodations that may be met with in a Spanish posada. Those 
who may be meditating continental travel, will appreciate our 
reference to the ‘defensive armour’ which he recommends against 
—what in an old English translation of the Bible will be found 
as the monosyllabic rendering, of the ‘terror by night,’ of our 
present one! ‘Science,’ says Lady-Penelope Penfeather, ‘is of 
no sex ;—we must be pardoned, for the sake of the motive, our 
allusion to this pest, the existence of which is as needless as it 
is disgraceful, wherever it may be found. 

The diligence and its equipments are thus described :— 


‘On a low seat in front sat the driver, grasping in one hand sundry 
ropes that represented reins, and in the other wielding a stunted whip. 
His voice, however, was in more frequent use than the lash, and truly 
that tongue found no rest. From the moment of starting, a series of 
yells, whoops, and shouts were poured forth in a way a Red Indian 
might have envied, and were employed to urge forward the team: 
were these ineffectual, then a few blows of the whip, smartly applied, 
never failed to encourage the flagging animals into a canter. But 
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then the foremost mules, whom the lash could not reach—how are 
they to be stimulated? What is this? Whiz goes a pebble at one 
with unerring aim—and, lo! the driver and his zagal are seen to be 
provided with bags of this ammunition, with which, from time to time, 
they assail the sleek animals, who on their part receive the shower 
with much shaking of their long ears. At the foot of a steep acclivity 
we found five additional mules in waiting to drag us up the ascent ; 
these were harnessed to the others with all sorts of tackling, and being 
attached without the slightest attempt at method, some in front, some 
at the sides, or wherever fancy thought proper, the whole mass had 
pretty much the appearance of what in Australia is called a ‘mob of 
cattle.’ This, however, was the time for our driver and his man to 
come forth in all their strength. While one rains a pitiless storm of 
missiles, the other leaps to the ground in a half frantic state, rushes up 
to the mob, dashes right and left a whirlwind of blows upon their 
hides, hallooing and screeching at the same time with all his might. 
Away then they go up the hill at a gallop, half hid in dust, kicking 
out at each other, and at their tormentor, who runs by their side. Be- 
hind follows our lumbering ark, pitching and heaving among the ruts, 
and its timbers creaking at every plunge.’ 


Tolerably primitive. But to say so, is but to indicate that it is 
the ‘custom of Spain:’ where so much presents itself to remind 
the traveller of things as they were a couple of centuries ago. 
Nay, more; turn aside to that threshing-floor, and see a true 
relic, alike of the East, and of patriarchal times: the sheaves 
strewn upon the beaten earth, while the grain is trodden out by 
the feet of the usual beasts of burden! Mr. Murray also assigns 
the excessively low seats, a few inches high, to be met with in 
the country, to the original and eastern custom of sitting on the 

round. 

The mineral wealth of Spain is great ; and has from the earliest 
times of which we have any record been known and appreciated 
by those who had arms to win the gold, or less precious metals, 
which they coveted. She was the ‘ Peru and Mexico of the Old 
World ;’ and her early conquerors taught her those lessons of 
oppression which she afterwards so cruelly practised in her own 
rich, though ruinous possessions. Like all the other natural ad- 
vantages of this favoured country, however, her mines are 
rendered of less avail to her than they might be, could energy, 
enterprise, and capital, as we are used to see them brought to 
bear upon 7 important object in our own land, be combined 
upon her soil, It is almost irritating to read statistical ac- 


counts of her buried treasures, that she takes no pains to bring 
to light. Yet is there much to be said in excuse of this. Defi- 


cient means of communication are terrible obstacles in various 
NO. XXII. Z 
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ways. We need only look at the effects of our two thousand 
ion of canals within the last century, and more subsequentl 
of our railroads, to form some faint conception of what could be 
done, without such means of transit. In one district visited by 
Mr. Murray, in which iron ore was abundant, an attempt at 
smelting it had failed owing to the heat of the furnace having 
destroyed the bricks of which it was built; and those made of 
fire-clay were not to be had. He complains also of their rude 
apparatus for mining purposes, and the subsequent treatment of 
e ore; and that their fuel is bad and insufficient. This con- 
sists of the pine, which though failing from much use, as well as 
a wasteful mode of cutting it, they yet neglect to plant; and 
brushwood, which is incapable of producing a steady heat: more- 
over it is both scarce and expensive. There are coals in Anda- 
lucia, though we believe no mines have been opened. And if 
they should be, without doubt there would be no means of 
taking them where they were wanted. 

The quicksilver mines of Almaden, in La Mancha, just over 
the a of Andalucia, were worked before our own era. 
They are rich and productive, yielding to the government, in 
whose hands they now are, a revenue of 300,000/. per annum. 

The wages of the workmen average twenty-pence a day, and 
unhealthy as is the employment, inducing paralysis, and even in 
one or two cases, loss of limbs, it is eagerly sought; the ordinary 
— of a labourer in Andalucia seldom exceeding a shilling 

aily. On these extravagant wages the miners ‘fare sump- 
tuously every day,’ in comparison of their agricultural brethren ; 
who are satisfied with their ‘ gaspachos,’ (a horrible compound 
of oil, vinegar, garlic, onions, bread, and water,) bread, melon, 
and the everlasting garlic. While the better-paid workman in- 
demnifies himself for reduced health and shortened life, with the 
‘creature comforts’ of animal food, fowls, wine, and other similar 
luxuries. 
The ‘gaspachos’ reminds us of a dreadful dish with which Mr. 
Murray was entertained while on his little sporting excursion in 
the Coto of San Lucar. It was a thick pasty substance, com- 
posed of ‘bread sodden in hot oil,’ garlic, and poached eggs 
resting on wild asparagus—‘a vegetable which those who have 
once tasted will not easily forget, the apples of the Dead Sea being 
scarcely so bitter.’ As this inviting mess was the initial one of 
the meal, a second helping of it was escaped, by pleading that in 
England it was not the custom to take soup twice: than which, 
remarks the writer, no plea could have been more effectual; as 
in Spain, custom'is the ever-ready and all-sufficing explanation 
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of everything done, or left undone, and of which more modern- 
idead travellers may suggest a change. ‘Though, as is generally 
the case with this amiable and intelligent human nature of ours, 
in those matters in which change in itself is least to be desired, 
there tlfe Spaniard manifests less disinclination to adopt it. 

Mr. Murray notices, both here, and on other occasions, the in- 
convenience to which the prevalent suspicion, as to the motives 
and designs of travellers, exposed him, in his bye-way excursions. 
Travelling for pleasure was incomprehensible: so the tourist had 
nothing to do but to take his choice among a variety of sinister 
designs, any, or all of which, he was presumed to be carrying out, in 
his visits to ruined fortresses, and mines, and even more innocent 
objects of interest: climbing the tall hill-side, for the sake of the 
view to be had from its summit, suggesting appropriate doubts 
as to the purity of his motives in undertaking such unreasonable 
toil. This again, is human, rather than Spanish nature; and 
more markedly displayed there, simply because the masses in 
Spain are somewhat nearer a state of nature than we are. It is 
a natural product of the human mind, when its perceptions are 
only half awake: and this is their condition, in its uncultivated 
state. What it does not comprehend it suspects; and ‘of the 
earth earthy,’ substitutes such mean, material ends, motives, 
reasons, interpretations, as it can take cognizance of. Gain, and 
malicious curiosity, were here adjudged to be sufficient motives 
for such toil and trouble as were involved in the gratification of 
our tourist’s wishes; and they were assigned to him accordingly. 
John Newton, of Olney, remarks that a man, and the beast on 
which he rides, are in the same place, but in two different worlds! 
The idea will apply equally to human beings. Often have we 
been reminded of it. 

But ignorance and self-confidence have generally a propor- 
tional co-existence; and of this Mr. Murray gives so amusing an 
instance, that we must extract it for the benefit of our readers in 

eneral; and, in particular, of such of them as may be included 
in the long list of our Scotch cousins. 


‘On one occasion, a priest, who had been in Gibraltar, and seen 
there a regiment of Highlanders in the ‘ garb of old Gaul,’ volunteered 
the information that the ‘regiment in petticoats’ was invested with 
this feminine attire as a punishment for having misbehaved on the 
field of battle. 

‘ Of course, I fired up at this attack upon the gallantry of my Celtic 
compatriots, and assured my clerical informant that their costume, so 
far from being a badge of infamy, was worn by thousands, and that 
its origin was so ancient as to be lost in the obscurity of history. My 
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explanation, however, was far from shaking his faith in the ‘ weak 
invention’ I have just recorded. Scotland, he understood, was a cold 
country, and it was consequently impossible that a costume so ill 
adapted for a northern region should prevail there.’ 


Well reasoned, Priest! The argument, as an @ priori one, was 
irresistible ; though, unfortunately, like all other inferential pro- 
cesses, however just and cogent, (and we conceive this of the 
— to be unexceptionable,) open to the fatal objection of 

ing contradicted by facts. This mode of breaking it down was 
of course attempted by Mr. Murray: but we are happy to say 
without the slightest success. All his representations of the 
hardiness of the race thus habited, and further of their being 
used to it, were received ‘ with a smile of incredulity.’ And he 
left his sceptical friend, without having achieved anything by his 
breaking a spear for the honour of the philabeg, save a sort of 
Baron Munchausen reputation for himself. 

Jaen, the capital of one of the old Moorish kingdoms of Anda- 
lucia, and exhibiting a deeper impress of its old masters than do 
its sister capitals; Seville, the ‘ hottest town in Spain;’ Cor- 
dova, famed for the university which it owed to its Arabian 
masters, but to us, from some association of our school-days, irre- 
sistibly suggestive of—leather; and Granada, with its exquisite 
‘vega,’ and its Alhambra, were all included in Mr. Murray’s 
route, which extended round, and through, the greater part of the 
province. We have preferred following him into less familiar 
scenes; but having given what appears to be decidedly his 
rather a Stony Arabia view of the richest district of Spain, (the 
moral aspect of the country not impossibly pre-occupying his 
mind’s eye,) the vega of Granada may not inappropriately claim 
a place here by way of corrective: described as it is as— 


‘ An inland sea of verdure: to the right and left the green expanse 
spread up to the rugged shores that encircle it, filling every indenta- 
tion in their outline with verdure, surging with its waves of vegeta- 
tion upon the bold promontories that come out into the plain, and then 
sweeping onwards towards the last, in masses of luxuriance, that ended 
only where a stupendous mountain-pile rose against the eastern 
horizon. This was the Sierra Nevada towering above every surround- 
ing elevation, and in grandeur and desolation far surpassing the minor 
sierras, as well as in the loftiness of its dark peaks. The fertility of 
the soil was marvellous, and as we pursued our way among vegeta- 
tion so exuberant as to realize all that one could conceive of tropical 
richness; it is easy to understand how this oasis of verdure,’ (three 
verdures in one paragraph, Mr. Murray!) ‘seemed an earthly paradise 
of delights to the Moor, and why he clung so fondly to his beloved 
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vega. From morning to night he might spur his Arab courser over 
its level surface, and find no spot unoccupied by plant or tree; groves 
of fruit trees and oranges diversified the blooming garden, and threw 
over it the charm of perpetual summer; refreshing rills crossed it in a 
thousand channels; the air was perfumed with the breath of fragrant 
shrubs and flowers; and, as if to heighten the contrast, he had only to 
raise his eyes to the environing wilderness of sierras to behold a spec- 
tacle of hopeless sterility.’ 


Of the Alhambra Mr. Murray says little; and we shall say 
less. The pen is ill adapted to portray that marvellous creation. 
The splendid work of De Goury, and our own Owen Jones, can 
alone give any adequate idea of its grand plan and gorgeous de- 
tails. Into what reverent hands it has now fallen, may be judged 
by a circumstance alluded to in the above work: one of the 
original carved doors of the palace having been cut in two, and 
taken to fill a gap, for which, after all, it was found unsuitable: 
and this under the governor’s orders ! 

Two chains of mountains traverse Andalucia. In the most 
southern of these (known as the Poeno-Beetic range) is the Sierra 
Nevada, (this name is sometimes given to the whole length of 
the chain,) at the foot of which Granada is situated. The 
Pichacho de la Veleta is one of its highest peaks, rising more 
than eleven thousand feet above the level of the sea; and from its 
summit is one of the most magnificent views in Europe. Its 
ascent Mr. Murray determined on making during his stay at 
Granada. The transition from the fertile luxuriance of the vega, 
to the rocky sterility of the vast mountain side, was immediate ; 
yet as the course of himself and his companions was chiefly along 
the crest of elevated ridges, the increasingly stern character of 
the scenery was relieved by frequent glimpses of green, seques- 
tered spots, lying among the valleys; with picturesque accompa- 
niments of foaming brooks, trees, hamlets, or straggling huts 
perched on projecting crags. These soon ceased, and then the 
route lay amid the wildest mountain scenery. The brief twilight 
of a southern clime came to a close, just as they reached a height 
where breezes are ordinarily supposed to play; but on this un- 
fortunate night, they were found hard at work: the gusts blew 
furiously; so much so, that the sr beast that carried the pro- 
vender for the party was fairly blown over on its side, with such 
a crash as to awaken dismal forebodings as to the fate of its cargo. 
However, it was cleverly righted again ; and then, clambering up 
to the solitary station of one of the gatherers of snow—to make 
ices for the sultry people in the plain—they bivouacked for the 
night in his house ; that is, within his walls, for the ceiling was 
literally the heavens themselves! Wrapped in a cloak, a large 
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water melon for his pillow, with a freezing wind playing around 
him in place of bed-curtains, our traveller had facilities for making 
observations on camping-out, of a nature rather depreciatory than 
otherwise of that mode of spending the night. hen morning 
broke, the gale had increased to a hurricane, so that there was 
nothing for it but patience; the ascent was impossible in such 
weather; and it was not till after sundry delays, and another 
lodging on the cold ground, that they were able to pursue their 
upward journey. At one point of this, their path ‘led along the 
§ lave of a precipice, presenting a clear drop of several hundred 
‘feet. On the summit of this ran a narrow terrace, bounded on 
‘the right hand by a perpendicular wall of prodigious height, 
‘while the limited space between this and the abyss on the left 
‘was diminished one-half by a high bank of snow. This had 
‘melted in such a way that it overhung its base, and formed a 
‘half arch over one’s head.’ 

Along this mauvais pas it behoved them to tread ‘ delicately ;’ 
and our sight-hunter admits that at one or two points ‘ where 
Pen buttresses from the wall narrowed the pathway to a 
‘ledge scarcely a foot in breadth,’ he ‘felt inclined to hold his 
‘breath.’ This path proved a wrong one, and had to be retraced. 
But half an hour’s leaping from one block of stone to another, 

the steep face of the peak, the only way of getting along, placed 
dim at last on the summit; and there, creeping into a fissure of 
the rock for protection from the wind, they contemplated the 
world around and below. 


‘The reader,’ says Mr. Murray, ‘may easily picture to himself my 
position, by imagining a circular wall eight hundred feet in height, 
on the coping of which I was steadying myself.’ (A thing not very 
easily imagined, we should say.) ‘The Mediterranean, though fifty 
miles distant, seemed to lie at the feet of the huge pile from which I 
beheld it; and across its surface, perhaps fifty miles broad at this point, 
were discernible the winding shores of that great continent which to 
this day is but partially known to Europeans. The waters of this in- 
land sea were hidden beneath a cloudy veil of spray, raised doubtless 
by the action of the gale, which still lashed round the summit of the 
Pichacho. Where they touched the ‘land of the Moor,’ as Barbary is 
called by the Spaniards, a narrow border of snowy purity indicated 
that their meeting with the land was in no friendly mood. 

‘In the same direction,’ (south-west) ‘some eighty miles distant, 
were the mountains of Ronda, and an assemblage of minor ranges: 
further to the west the prospect was shut out by the intervening 
sierras of Granada and Elvira, at whose feet the vega spread its carpet 
of verdure. Though many a league distant, its aspect was still beau- 
tifully green, and deep sunk among dark mountains, resembled an 
emerald lying in the hollow of a swarthy hand. Northward, the 
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swelling crests of the Sierra Morena pierced the horizon; on the other 
side of them lay the table-land of La Mancha; and it is affirmed that 
on a clear day may be descried the Guadarrama hills, ten leagues to 
the north of Madrid. Then on the north-east and east came into 
view the sierras of Murcia and Valencia; while more to the south, the 
wild ranges of the Alpujarras, an imposing host of savage peaks, filled 
up the space between my tower of observation and the distant Medi- 
terranean. * * * Land and water, mountain and plain, are here 
contemplated on a scale of magnificence which almost realizes the 
dreams of imagination: not one alone, but many provinces and king- 
doms may be traced within the sweep of vision; and when memory 
recals the history and fate of each, their past glories, their terrible 
convulsions, their influence upon the arts and sciences, the thoughts 
and opinions, and civilization of Europe and the world, it is difficult 
to say whether the historic interest of the scene, or its wondrous 
grandeur leaves the deepest impression on the mind.’ 

Peg view embraces, it is said, ‘a circumference of a thousand 
miles. 

We are not told how the party got down, save that it was 
‘rapidly.’ The most rapid descent, we should say, would be rolling, 
or sliding. But as we have classical authority for the easiness of 
descending, we must conclude that neither of these modes was 
adopted ; and that they achieved the matter in some Christian- 
like way, on their own feet, or on those of their mules: for the 
upward journey, with the exception of some quarter of a mile 
at last, may be made on mule-back: a circumstance that Mr. 
Murray adverts to, as placing the ascent within the power of 
ladies who may have a taste for the picturesque. When we read 
this, we laughed, fancying we saw a detachment of the sisterhood 
performing such saltatory feats, ‘leaping from one mass of stone 
to another,’ as those above described. 


‘ No mountain,’ the writer elsewhere remarks, ‘that I have yet seen, 
rests so completely as does this upon mere vastness and altitude, for 
the impression it creates. * * * Wainly does the eye search for 
the pine-clad steeps, the shady glens, the torrents, and foaming cascades, 
the purple heaths and the ruined castles, that diversify the stony ex- 
terior of other Alpine heights; neither were glaciers to be seen, nor 
snowy peaks, with their cold brightness and reflected gleams: but the 
blackness of night clothed the mountain from the base to the summit, 
and it rose grandly in a succession of stupendous walls, till a solitary 
pinnacle alone pierced the deep blue of heaven. The effect of a lofty 
elevation thus dressed as it were in a sable pall from head to foot, was 
indescribably striking.’ 

Malaga, Almeria, by steamer, Granada again, by a circuitous 
route, and Ronda, the chief occupation of whose inhabitants is 
‘smuggling goods from Gibraltar into the interior of the pro- 
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vince,’ comprised the subsequent itinerations of the writer of 
these pages: sprightly, but perhaps with an occasional suspicion 
of bookmaking. "Then a slide and a scramble, mule and all, 
down the bed of a mountain torrent; a picturesque ride through 
a noble forest of oaks in the vicinity of San Roque; and the 
gates of Gibraltar closed upon our traveller, and his wanderings 
in Andalucia. 


Arr. III. (1.) Principles of Scientific Botany. By Dr. J. M. 
Scu.ewen, Professor of Botany in the University of Jena. 
London: 1849. 


(2.) The Plant, a Biography. Ditto, ditto. 


WE talk of plants expanding, contracting, creeping, blossoming, 
fading, dying; but often without any very definite assurance 
whether we are speaking of realities, or whether we are only using 
analogous terms, which belong exclusively to the life and actions 
of animals. After the severity of winter has passed away, when 
the sun begins to mount high in the heavens, and his fostering 
warmth is felt penetrating into the damp and cold soil—if, in 
this vernal season we walk abroad and mingle, as Milton ex- 
presses it, ‘in the rejoicings of heaven and earth,’ we cannot fail 
to be struck with something like the awakening, as it were, of the 
vegetable world from its wintry sleep. When we look around, 
we find every kind of vegetation bursting into new and fresh 
activity—some in the slow and cautious processes of developing 
their round and compact buds to the sun and air; others, more 
confidently, spreading out at once their deep green succulent 
leaves, and not a few hurrying out, and trusting even their fair 
and delicate blossoms to the fickle and uncertain vernal air. 
Inquiring more minutely, we shall find that, over all the space 
which our eye can take in, and far beyond it—over every meadow, 
valley, and hedgerow, ten thousand thousand minute cells and 
tubes and spiral vessels are in full and incessant activity, elabo- 
rating sap from the soil, and moisture and gases from the atmo- 
sphere, and moulding the whole by the most mysterious of pro- 
cesses into green leaves, bark, wood, as also into starch, sugar, 
albumen, and the various substances fit for the food of man and 
animals. 

Here, in fact, is displayed the primeval laboratory of nature. 

e original, and only work-shop or factory—all noiseless, in- 
visible, and smokeless, though its vast operations be—in which 
alone is prepared from the hard and flinty rocks, the insipid 
water, and viewless air, the material which feeds and clothes, 
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and warms the whole world of sensitive being, from the minutest 
worm up to man. 

But let us glance at the structure, before we proceed to speak 
of the life of plants. 

Of the structure of a piece of rock, or crystal, or metal, we can 
say little more than that it is composed of a series of particles 
passing on to a state of minuteness, even so small as to appear 
mere points or atoms in the field of the microscope ; yet all these 
atoms, however minute, are just little rocks, or crystals, or metals 
of themselves, diminished in bulk, not changed, by the minutest 
division, and ali ready to combine again by cohesive and chemical 
processes, common to, and prevailing generally throughout all 
matter. But organic structure, on the other hand, exhibits 
something very different. 

The most minute inquiries of recent times, aided by the 
improved use of the microscope, has reduced the ultimate form, 
both of plants and animals, to a cell—an exceedingly minute 
point, yet having a well-defined circular or oval form, and in 
most cases a central, dark, and apparently more compact nucleus. 
In this cell an individual and special power, or centre of force, is 
manifested, from whence a series of operations proceed; such as 
the attraction of new matter from without, the assimilation of 
this matter into the substance of the cell, the formation of similar 
cells, and finally the development of a specific form. 

Even in their primary and simplest aspects, these organic forms 
differ from inorganic matter, and in this respect—that instead of 
being impelled by what may be termed general laws, common to 
all kinds of matter, they are guided by special and peculiar laws ; 
so that the simplest plant, or the minutest animal, has within 
itself a peculiar and individual power to control and render sub- 
servient to itself the general chemical and mechanical processes 
which prevail in the material world around it. 

In form and appearance, and even in functions, we find little 
or no difference between the primary cell of the plant and ani- 
mal. In this respect, physiologists are pretty well agreed that 
the two great chains of organic being have nearly an identical 
starting point. Even if we advance beyond this mere primar 
cellular form, we find that the simplest plants and the simplest ani- 
mals have such a near resemblance in their structure, that it really 
becomes a difficult matter to say whether the sponge or sertularia, 
and the conferve and fuci, be of different natures, and belong to 
different kingdoms of organic life or not. We cannot proceed far, 
however, till we find the two great chains begin suddenly to diverge. 
No sooner does a plant assume its more complete or perfect form of 
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stem, leaves, and flowers, or the animal its true stomach, lungs, 
and brain, than even the most enthusiastic admirer of analogies 
is forced to give up his comparison; and though he may not 
entirely join the dissentients, who deny almost any analogy 
between the two forms, yet he will be compelled to confess that 
there is something in the so-called vegetable life entirely distinct 
from that of the animal. 

Yet let us be at least just to the world of plants, and see how 
far can be traced and carried out their parallel claims to a re- 
lationship to the world of animals. 

Both are, in the first instance, composed of the very same 
materials. The simple substances, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, the alkalies, and a few of 
the earths, entering into the composition of plants as well as ani- 
mals. It is true, these substances are in somewhat different pro- 
portions, and assume somewhat different states of composition, 
so that carbon is the most conspicuous and predominating ingre- 
dient in vegetables, and nitrogen more largely blended with 
animals. Yet the nicest art of the chemist brings to light the 
fact, that the albumen or gluten of the vegetable is essentially 
the same as the muscle and milk-curd of the animal—that the 
starch of the one is, in the composition of its ingredients, the sugar 
and serous mucilage of the other—that the fat and oils of the 
animal differ only in their proportions of intermixture from the 
bland oils of the vegetable, or their aromatic perfumes; and the 
acid juices of fruits are but the three prevailing elements, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, worked up into new combinations. 

The sulphur, phosphorus, and other materials which combine 
to es the particular character to the flesh and wool of quadrupeds 
and the muscles and juices of fishes, produce in vegetables the 
acridity of the radish and celery, and the pungency of the cress 
and mustard. 

We have already remarked, that the elements of the structure 
of both vegetable and animal forms are the same. They both 
commence in the simple primary cell—an aggregation of these 
cells forms fibrous tissue, tubes, and various more complicated 
organs. In plants we have the roots, stem, leaves, petals, and 
seed organs, all made up internally of a congeries of cells, tubes, 
spirals, and pores, through which the juices of the plant flow 
with a regulated motion, and by means of which the processes of 
assimilation, growth, exhalation, and reproduction are in an 
admirable manner carried on. 

Nor are the conditions of life, as they are called—the external 
matters and agencies which are essential for the vegetative or 
animal life—in any respect different; air, water, heat, light, are as 
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indispensable for the carrying on of the functions of the plant as 
of those of the animal, while lime, silex, and other earthy mat- 
ters, give firmness and stability to each. 

It is true we are not yet very well acquainted with the assi- 
milating processes of the plant. Our more recent inquirers 
object to many of the assumptions of previous physiologists. 
Yet all allow that the sap ascends in the plant through innume- 
rable passages—that chemical interchanges between the sap and 
the air are continually taking place—and that new products are 
formed out of these chemical combinations, and woody fibre, 
starch, gluten, oils, and gums, are successively secreted in such a 
manner as has never yet been imitated by any processes inde- 
pendent of the peculiar vegetative power. 

If we proceed a little farther, we have even motion in plants. 
We have the opening and the shutting of leaves and petals during 
the vicissitudes of day and night—the spiral twisting of tendrils 
round any neighbouring object for support—the shrinking of the 
leaves of the sensitive-plant, and the closing up of the valves of 
the fly-trap; nay, we have many processes which, to the mere 
eye of the observer, looks as like some of the so-called instinctive 
acts of animals as possible, and which, in reality, may be essen- 
tially of the same nature as many of the simple and strictly 
organic or vital actions of animals. 

Thus, the strawberry plant, situated on the border of the gravel- 
walk, carefully avoids sending its young shoots, either of root or 
stem, into the sand and gravel; but pushes them all into and 
along the surface of the more congenial mould on the other side. 
The potato, vegetating in the dark cellar, sends its long blanched 
rootlet over many an inch, and even foot, of space, till it reaches 
the little hole through which shines a few rays of the all attractive 
and influential sun—and in this progress, it is curious to mark 
how assiduously this same shoot will creep round the sides, or 
boldly climb over and surmount any opposing obstacle. When 
a pole is placed at a considerable distance from an unsupported 
vine, the branches of which are proceeding in a contrary direc- 
tion from that of the pole, the vine will be seen, in a very short 
time, to alter its course, and will not stop till it has wound its 
tendrils firmly around the pole. Yet the same vine will care- 
fully avoid attaching itself to low vegetables nearer to it, as the 
cabbage ; hence the remark of Pliny and Cicero, ‘that the vine 
hates the colewort and cabbage, as if it possessed the faculty of 
perception and the power of choosing.’ 

Whoever has seen the Pandanus tree growing—that tree so 
common in the Polynesian islands, and which seems to delight 
in raising itself, as it were on stilts, from the ground, cannot have 
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failed to admire the manner in which it props itself up. When 
it finds itself inclining to one side, it immediately commences to 
send out fibres in a contrary direction, which in a short time 
reach the ground, and take firm root—and not only are these 
roots sent out for support against falling, but also as sources of a 
livelihood for the tree; for they are observed to take that direction 
where the soil is deepest and richest. 

When one watches the young floating jointed bud of a small 
water-plant (Mougeotia genuflexa) extending one of its extremities 
into a narrow rootlet or foot, next raising and bending this foot 
till it has reached a little stone or any other solid support, and 
then flattening down this extremity, and adhering firmly with 
it to the surface of the stone, one cannot but be reminded of 
the way in which water polypes, and other beings undoubtedly 
animated, go to work to fix themselves in the very same manner. 
In inspecting a field of wheat or barley a few days after the plants 
have come above ground, it will be found, on digging up speci- 
mens of the plants, that every second or third seed, when in the 
process of sowing it was scattered in the field, had fallen with the 
germinating end downwards; vet, no sooner had germination 
commenced, than the minute leaf-bud, twisting round, had taken 
an upward course into the air and sun, while, on the other hand, 
the rootlet, deviating from its upward position, had plunged, with 
all speed, downwards into the dark moist soil. 

Philosophers have puzzled themselves to find out a cause for 
this unerring propensity, and the attraction of gravity, and con- 
trary affinities for air and moisture, have each had their proposers 
and supporters as the immediate cause, while as ready objections 
have been started to each and all of these views. Certain it is, 
however, that the arrangement exists, and a very providential 
one it is; for, had no such accommodating propensity existed, 
every seed sown, either by the hand of nature or of art, which 
had not fallen with its germinating point upwards, would have 
been certainly smothered and lost. 

But though plants thus possess certain active and self-accommo- 
dating powers, somewhat analogous to those of animals, yet they 
suddenly stop short at one important stage, and at once sink to 
the condition of passive and inorganic matter. Plants, by their 
porous and cellular roots, imbibe juices from the woist soil, by 
which they are chiefly fed; but they exercise no choice in select- 
ing this food. Whatever is the fluid, be it noxious or salutary, 
that is presented to their rootlets, it is indiscriminately absorbed. 
This is not the case with animals above the class of sponges and 
sertularia; every true animal has the power of rejecting or ac- 
cepting substances presented to it, and it exercises this power in 
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accepting what is suitable and palatable, and rejecting that which 
is the reverse. Here is manifested the first grand principle of 
voluntary action, simple: and rudimentary, it is true, but of infi- 
nite import as manifesting the power of sensation ; the immediate 
response of something subjective and within, to the impress of 
things external; even when all other indications of sense are ab- 
sent, this primary and important one is present as stamping the 
true character of animal life—a being that feels, and that has the 
power of choosing and rejecting,—that has a will inherent in 
itself, peculiar and exclusive. When an acrid, or poisonous or 
distasteful substance is presented to an animal, even of the lowest 
and simplest grade (excepting, perhaps, the anomalous classes 
already alluded to), it immediately contracts its mouth, and 
fuses to swallow it, and this it will persist in as long as muscular 
power remains to it; but present similar noxious fluids to the 
roots of a plant, and it has no power of rejection; the fluids enter 
into its substance, and in a shorter or longer time destroy its 
vitality. This affords an indubitable proof that no powers of 
sensation exist in plants, else such weal be manifested in this, 


to them the most important affair connected with their existence. 
And hence the motions which we have before alluded to in the 
plant are attributed simply to an irritability, more allied to mecha- 


nical or chemical properties than to sensitive. 

Yet, though we are thus at once, as it were, compelled to place 
plants, as forming one of the Great divisions of organic being, 
infinitely below that of animals, there are not a few points of 
most intimate resemblance in which, so far as the economy of 
their life goes, they agree, and this is especially the case in re- 
spect to the lower classes of each. ‘The great heeding function 
of plants is the vegetative or organic; they have no stomachs, 
it is true, but their food is taken up by innumerable porous 
mouths of the root, and undergoes in the cellular tissues a pro- 
cess somewhat analogous to digestion: they have tissues and 
minute pores, or stomata, through which air is absorbed and ex- 
haled. Moisture is as freely exhaled, too, as it is absorbed; but 
they have, strictly speaking, no excretions. Their liquid and 
aerial food is of so pure and elementary a nature, that nothing 
superfluous is taken in by them which needs to be rejected: for 
of the existence of noxious excretions from the roots of the 
lolium, and other plants, which botanists have sometimes be- 
lieved, there seems now to be no good grounds for crediting. 
Plants, however, are profound and expert chemists. Out of the 
most limpid water, and pure and colourless gases, with a dash of 
sulphur, a little lime, and one or two of the alkalies, they will pro- 
duce gluten, starch, sugar, and oils, gums, and balsams of endless 
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variety, and of most exquisite flavours. When they have toiled 
all day, too, from earliest dawn till sunset, — will then put a 
stop to their operations, and go to sleep. ithout a bill from 
Lord Ashley, they close up their leaves, shut out the flow of sap, 
—that great moving power which sets all their system into acti- 
vity,—and rest till the returning morning. Nay, when the cold 
of winter approaches, they make one long Christmas holiday, and 
sleep out their time, like the bat or hedgehog, in a luxurious 
hybernating dream. ‘ Like animals, too, there is a systematic gra- 
dation in the forms and habits of the numerous classes and orders 
of the vegetable kingdom. We have vegetative life beginning 
in the minute, simple cell of the red snow-plant, or the bread 
fungus ; just as we have the almost invisible Medusa, the animal- 
cules of our ditch-water, or the sertularia and polype of the rock, 
or the coral. From these we ascend to mosses and ferns; then 
to the simpler plants, with conspicuous flowers; till we come to 
the tall cedar, and magnificent and curiously constructed oak of 
the forest. In short, we have distinctions nearly as marked among 
vegetables, as the vertebrated, molluscous, and articulated sections 
of animal forms. A distinguishing characteristic in the grada- 
tions of both, is the manner in which the species is continued. 
Thus we have the simple frond, or leaf-like marine fucus, throw- 
ing off a small portion of its own organic structure, which imme- 
diately commences a new and independent growth; just as the 
polype throws off a young bud from its soft, gelatinous body. Ad- 
vance a step higher, and we have simple spores, or seeds, as in 
the fern; and, last of all, perfect seeds, with cotyledons, stored 
with nutritious aliment for the young germ. 

A novice in the study will be surprised to find how nearly a 
common bean resembles the egg which is daily placed before him 
to breakfast. Not exactly in the taste or flavour, however; for it 
so happens, that the chick has a taste of its own, and so also has 
the bean germ; but in the arrangements within the cover of the 
bean and that within the egg-shell there will be found a close 
similarity. The rudiment of the future chick is so placed as to 
occupy the upper central part of the yolk, or red part of the egg. 
All around this, and enclosed within suitable membranes, is the 
white, or albuminous part of the egg. This is the nutritious 
matter which is to form the food of the little embryo, from the 
first day that hatching commences, onwards, till brain, heart, sto- 
mach, and even the rudiments of claws and feathers are in due 
time developed. From the first day a net-work of minute blood- 
vessels begins to shoot out over the membranes of the yolk; and 
day after day, these continue to absorb the white albumen, taking 
it up, and assimilating it into the bones and muscles and organs 
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of the chick; till at last, towards the end of the twentieth or 
twenty-first day, just as the creature is ready to burst its shell, 
and come out into the sunny day, the whole yolk, or red part, is 
absorbed also, as a bon-bouche, or a substantial luncheon, to serve 
it till it can pick up its dinner for itself, which may consist of a 
few grains of wheat selected by the mother, a passing fly snapped 
up by the all-instinctively prepared chick itself, or any other sort 
of grub that may chance to come in the way. But let us now 
turn tothe bean. If we cautiously pick off the enveloping peri- 
carp, or external covering, we shall find immediately under the 
dark spot or eye painted on its outside, the little germ or embryo 
of the future plant, in appearance like a little pointed tongue. 
It, too, is snugly and conveniently situated between the meeting 
edges of the two lobes of the bean. Now these two lobes or co_ 
— are also the provision store of the young bean germ. 

hey consist, as everybody knows, of solid bean flower, or starch, 
sugar, and gluten, matters in no way different essentially from the 
white and red of the egg; but they have not, so to speak, under- 
gone such an exquisite cookery. At least the chick, whether 
gallinaceous or human, would not be disposed to say so: with 
their epicurean tastes they love the smack of sulphur, with which 
the egg is highly charged; and also, as we have said, the higher 
artistic cookery which has been bestowed on the oxygen, nitro- 
gen, and carbon. But to the bean germ, which is really more of a 
stoic philosopher than the chick, the bean bread is all in all; only 
being dry, and perhaps hard with a year or two of age, it has to 
be moistened. No sooner is it put into the earth, than heat and 
moisture begin to work wonderful changes; the dry and inert 
bean meal starts into activity, and a fermentation commences, 
and goes on very much like the process of beer-making; till at 
last the bean pericarp becomes, in fact, a cup of good strong ale. 
In the meantime a change has come over the bean germ—a very 
different change, however, from what has taken place in the 
lobes. In these latter, a simple chemical action has been in- 
duced, and a complete change of the elementary atoms has been 
the consequence ; just such a change as inorganic or dead matter 
is always liable to, when exposed to the usual exciting causes. 
But the cells of the germ have yielded to no such external in- 
fluences, or rather, they have been influenced in a very different 
way. Action has commenced in them, but it is not chemical or 
mechanical action merely; it is an action altogether different. 
A vital activity has roused the cell germs, and they begin already 
to feed upon and assimilate the liquid stores of the cotyledons; 
soon rootlets and leaf bud begin to be developed, and in due time 
the bean germ, like the chick, bursts its cerements, and shoots 
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forth a living plant, its roots pushing down with all eagerness 
into the soil, there to draw their proper nourishment, and the 
leaf bursting out into the glorious summer day, to wait upon and 
worship the sun, its presiding guardian. 
Now, though we have sketched this parallel for the novice, we 
would also direct the attention of the adept to it. There are 
not a few who, in the present time, as in days that are past, but 
even more eagerly with the extended power of vision which the 
admirably constructed microscope now affords, are seeking for the 
elementary and rudimental commencements of vitality, and hope 
to find them amid the ultimate visible elements of matter. Nay, 
there are not a few who indulge the hope of seeing vitality arise 
out of the ordinary chemical and mechanical operations of organic 
articles: while another class of philosophers, again, rest satisfied 
in the conclusion, that the unknown and incomprehensible vital 
power is only transmissible from one organic living being to 
another, whether that living being be a single and simple cell, or 
a congeries of any number of cellular aggregates. 

In the case of the cotyledonous bean, we have shown that the 
cell germ displays properties totally different from any ‘ cellular 
organic molecules,’ which are found in the fermented juices of the 
cotyledons ; that those latter obey merely the general laws of che- 
mical and mechanical action ; while the true vegetable germ-cell 
not only resists the destructive action of those laws, but starts up 
a nucleus and centre of vital power to control and render those 
actions subservient to its own peculiar individuality. 

We might pursue, were it necessary, the comparison between 
plants and animals much farther; such as that property which 
both possess of generating heat—a property much less powerfully 
inherent in plants, it is true, than in animals. Yet growing 
plants are generally allowed to have a temperature at least some- 
what above the surrounding air, and very perceptibly so in many 
species during tke important period of commencing fructification. 
Like animals, too, plants show a wonderful tenacity of life, even 
under most unfavourable circumstances. Indeed, the great cha- 
racteristic of vegetable as of animal life is that strong impulse to 
burst into development, and to proceed onwards to the most 
luxuriant profusion of growth. Cut down vines and hops, and 
succulent trees, ever so much, and this but becomes a stimulus to 
their renewed vigour. Even lop the branches and fell the huge 
trunks to the ground, and the exuberant juices will burst out from 
the trunks in succulent shoots of vegetation. ‘The story of Pope’s 
weeping willow is well known: the poet, in receiving a basket of 
figs from the Levant, discovered a portion of the basket already 
budding into vegetation ; he planted the twig, and from thence 
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roceeded the first Babylonian willow of the kind that grew in 

ngland. Nor are the germs of plants treasured up in the seeds 
less retentive of life. Myriads of minute seeds of plants sink into 
the porous soil, or are carried down by rains, or covered over by 
dust and sand, accumulated by winds and other causes; these may 
remain for years, and even centuries, thus buried, and carefully 
protected from moisture and the air, and yet when again, by any 
accident, brought up near the surface, they instantly commence to 

w. In this way seeds of particular species have been preserved, 
and made their appearance in particular localities long after the 
stock from which they had sprung had been entirely eradicated. 
In this way, too, it is reported that seeds of wheat have been taken 
from Egyptian mummy cases of at least two thousand years’ 
standing, and on being put into the ground, have vegetated. 

Plants, which are necessarily from their passive natures the 
most inoffensive of beings, are, like some of the more feeble 
animals, furnished with means of protection, and even arms of 
defence. The strong bark of trees, the tough leathery coatings 
of smaller plants, and a skin of some-kind or another common 
to all, by which their soft and tender cells and spiral vessels, and 
all their frail machinery of life within, is protected, must be 
familiar to all. But as the bee has a sting to guard itself and its 
precious sweets, so has the rose its thorns; and prickly bristles and 
spines are by no means uncommon to many flowering shrubs and 
herbs, as if they were so placed to warn the idle and thoughtless 
intruder from handling their tender forms too roughly. 

One can scarcely imagine the use of the acrid poisonous juice 
that the nettle pours into the wound which its acute and 
almost invisible prickles have made in the skin. It is so analo- 
gous to the stings of insects, and the poisonous bites of the 
fanged serpents, that one cannot help being struck with the 
strange resemblance. Are these freaks of nature? or may we 
not more reverently say, some of those outlying dashes and 
markings in her great and comprehensive picture, the absolute 
utility of which we know nothing about, yet may they be some of 
the nice and elaborate fittings-in of her great system, just as we 
gaze and wonder at the well-formed but sightless eyeballs of the 
proteus of the Styrian lake, which are there to preserve the 
analogy of eyes common to the vertebrata, but which eyes would 
have been useless to an animal inhabiting the dark waters of a 
subterranean cavern. 

Plants, too, like animals, are gregarious. We find clusters of 
certain species associated together, and very seldom do we meet 
with solitary or isolated plants. At certain seasons of the year, 
and in particular localities, we find the forest glades, or the open 
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meadows, or the furzy copses, gay with one particular kind of 
red, or blue, or yellow livery. Yet this gregarious propensity 
has its check aad limits, else we should have the most prolific 
and vigorous plants extending so as to exclude all the more deli- 
cate, and modest, and retiring, from the surface of the soil. Where 
a number of plants of the same species crowd and grow together 
for a year or two, the soil becomes exhausted of the particular 
proportions of nutritious matter on which the species chiefly feed, 
and thus they die out from mere starvation. It is for this reason 
that we find the broom, laburnum, and common oat, with their 
pericarps so arranged as, in due time, when the seed within is 
matured, to open with a sudden jerk, and thus scatter the seeds 
to a distance from the parent stock: while other seeds, again, as 
the thistle and dandelion, are furnished with a buoyant pappus or 
downy appendage, which enables them to float along with every 

e of wind, till they are carried far from home, and into new 
and untried fields and valleys. 

Plants, too, like animals, have their parasites, or other minute 
organic forms, which, not willing to gain their livelihood directly 
from mother earth by their own efforts, attach themselves to other 
larger-growing plants and trees, penetrate the bark with their root- 
lets, and thus abstract the juices ready prepared for use. Of this 
kind is the well-known misletoe of the oak, almost the only parasite 
in this country ; but in tropical regions, especially in Central and 
South America, parasitic plants are abundant on almost every tree. 

Then the longevity of plants exceeds even that of the longest- 
lived animals. ‘The elephant, and some of the larger gramini- 
voree, are supposed to live about a century; and we know not 
but some of the cold-blooded reptiles may even double this 

riod of existence. But a tree will endure ten times as long; 

r five hundred, a thousand, and even two thousand years, are 
said to have formed the age of some remarkable patriarchs of the 
forest. Thus, the celebrated chestnut tree growing on Mount 
Etna is supposed to be at least a thousand years old. The 

igantic cypress at Santa Maria del Tule, near Oaxaca, in 
Mexico, with a circumference of 124 Spanish feet, is historically 
certain to have grown there previous to the conquest of Mexico 
by the Spaniards; while the age of the Great Dragon tree at 
Teneriffe is vaguely supposed to be 3000 years. In this respect 
the vital economy of a plant differs very considerably from that 
of an animal, and exhibits a scheme of less concentration and 
less individuality than the system of animal existence. Even the 
largest of trees may be looked upon only as an aggregate of cells 
performing the single organic act of assimilation. , oe and 
juices accumulate and condense into woody fibre, which becomes 
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permanent, and is laid up year after year in our temperate 
climates, perhaps oftener in tropical ones, so as to form the con- 
centric circles or annular layers which the section of a large tree 
so beautifully exhibits. In this way, in the course of centuries, 
are accumulated the immense mass of cellular woody fibre which 
constitutes some of our noblest trees—our araucarias, our cedars, 
our oaks, and our majestic beeches and elms. Some of these 
trees, attaining a girth of forty feet, and a height of one hundred . 
and fifty to two hundred feet, and spreading their huge and 
massive boughs into the air, become objects of the highest beauty 
and interest, and in dimensions far exceed the bulk of our largest 
quadrupeds, or even of the huge whale of sixty or seventy feet in 
length, the largest of animated beings. In animals, on the con- 
trary, there is no permanency of the tissues—every part is under- 
going incessant change. There is‘ a continued vortex,’ as Cuvier 
expresses it, of life; a continual drawing-in of matter from with- 
out, a complete and almost instantaneous assimilation of this 
matter into the individual being and structure of the animal; but 
then, as if this system of muscles, and brain, and blood were of 
too exquisite a nature to last, no sooner are the animal tissues 
fully formed than they begin to yield again to the action of forces 
from without; the air and the elements soon claim them for their 
own, and they return again as fast, by decomposition, to mere 
inorganic matter, as they arose from this state into sensitive and 
conscious being. The life of the animal is like the mighty cata- 
ract: the same restless and foaming torrent is day after day 
apparently in action, exhibiting a permanency of phenomena; 

et a new flood of materials is continually coming from the 
eeding stream, to boil and foam for an instant over the precipice, 
and then to roll away, to be succeeded by fresh and fresh su 
plies. No wonder, then, that we look upon aged trees with 4 
miration, and venerate them as something more fixed and per- 
manent than the fleeting animal forms around us; or that we 
should desecrate their p ewe and destruction as a breach of 
all our fondly-cherished associations of stability and repose. 

Now, what do all these resemblances and adaptations, whim- 
sical as some of them may appear to the rigid botanist, teach, but 
that the system of plants and that of animals have both proceeded 
from One Mighty Mind; that both have been formed | arranged 
so as to work together for some ultimate end; and that both are 
the realization of one great idea, brought into activity, and ren- 
dered palpable to our senses? 

We have said that vegetable matters, either directly or in- 
directly, feed all animal beings. It would be somewhat curious 
to investigate how much of the _ food of man is derived 
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solely from the vegetable kingdom. We suspect that it would turn 
out to be more than what is generally supposed. It is true we 
northern nations are exceedingly carnivorous; but we shall find 
that in the larger and more populous parts of the habitable earth, 
and especially in the sunnier and hotter climes, the food 
among the great mass of the people is almost solely vegetable. 
Rice, maize, sago, yams, and acidulous fruits, are the staple diet 
of the natives of warm climates. In Great Britain, about twenty 
millions of quarters of wheat are consumed annually. Perhaps 
thirty millions more of barley and other grains are consumed as 
food and in ale, beer, and spirituous liquors. The quantity of 
potatoes consumed must be also very great; and in the mere 
matter of luxury, thirty million pounds of tobacco, and forty to 
fifty million pounds of tea and coffee, are also annually superadded 
within the United Kingdom. 

Nor are we less indebted to the vegetable world for our clothes 
and warmth as for our food. Six hundred million pounds of 
cotton are annually manufactured by us into various articles 
of clothing ; and not less than thirty to thirty-five million tons 
of coal, besides wood, are consumed as fire by us throughout 
the year. This same material of coal, indeed, which is un- 
doubtedly a vegetable production, exhibits to us the amazing 
fecundity of the soil in ages long past, for if we take the coal- 
fields of America, of Britain, of Belgium, and other parts of 
the world, we shall find that the mass of carboniferous matter 
thus stored up in subterranean cellars, as it were, is almost 
beyond our powers of calculation. In the great valley of the 
Mississippi alone there is an area of more than a hundred and 
thirty millions of square miles over which successive strata of 
coal, some of the strata ten feet in thickness, are piled up, amid 
intervening beds of sandstone, to the depth of several thousand feet. 

Even in his rudest, savage state, man avails himself of the 
—-- vegetable productions of nature. The cocoa, palm, 
the bread-fruit tree, the taro, the yam, yield their nourishing 
fruits without the labour of tillage to the natives of Polynesia 
and the Asiatic islands; and in the arid and thirsty deserts 
of New Holland, where the earth denies her ne cooling 
springs of water, the rude wandering native resorts to the succu- 
lent and juicy roots of trees for food and a refreshing draught. 
« I had often heard,’ writes Mr. Eyre, ‘ of the native Australians 
* procuring water from the roots of trees, but had never till now 
‘seen the actual process. Selecting a large healthy-looking 
“tree out of the gum-scrub, growing in a hollow or flat between 
* two ridges, the native digs round, at a few feet from the trunk, 
*to find the largest roots. To one unaccustomed to the work, 
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‘it is a difficult and laborious thing frequently to find those 
‘roots, but to the practised eye of the native some slight in- 
‘equality of the surface, or some other mark, points out to 
‘him their exact position at once, and he rarely digs in the 
‘wrong place. Upon breaking the end next to the tree, the 
‘root is lifted and run out for twenty or thirty feet; the bark 
‘is then peeled off, and the root broken into pieces six or 
‘eight inches long, and these again, if thick, are split into 
‘thinner pieces. ‘They are then sucked, or shaken over a piece 
‘of bark, or stuck up together in the bark upon their ends, 
‘and water is slowly discharged from them; if shaken, it comes 
‘out like a shower of very fine rain. ‘The roots vary in dia- 
‘meter from one inch to three; the best are those from one 
‘or two and a half inches, and of great length. The quantity 
‘of water contained in a good root would probably fill two- 
‘thirds of a pint. The natives, who from infancy ) Fo been 
‘accustomed to travel through arid regions, can remain any 
‘length of time out in a country where there are no indica- 
‘tions of water. The same roots also form an article of food 
‘when other resources fail. The roots being dug up, the bark 
‘is peeled off and roasted crisp in hot ashes; it is then pounded 
‘between two stones, and has a pleasant farinaceous taste, 
‘strongly resembling that of malt. The roots of several other 
‘shrubs are used in the same way, and some of them are muci- 
‘ laginous and very palatable.”* 

The number of vegetable species that are useful to man far ex- 
ceeds that of animals; and what is remarkable enough, almost every 
year and every fresh discovery of new countries bring to us some 
useful plant, but very few useful animals have been added to our 
stock for many centuries. The inestimable potato is of itself worth, 
in its economical use, all the animals in the world. The Peruvian 
bark, the source of our quinine, with many other useful medi- 
cines, we alsoowe to the New World; while the eastern Archipelago 
has recently contributed to us one of the most universally useful 
gums, the Gutta-Percha. Strange, that in all our explorations 
of the face of the earth, we should never in a state of nature 
meet with the originals of our wheat and barley. It is absurd to 
take for granted, that they are grasses raised into useful grain by 
the process of cultivation. If so, where is the original grass that 
has any approach to this in its specific nature? and why, after 
the manner of all other cultivated plants, do we not find them, 
when left to nature, again degenerate into their original types 
and forms? Is it not more likely that these precious grains are 
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the product of some primeval centre of vegetation, now destroyed 
in course of the successive changes of land and water, which 
have taken place on the earth? That they are somewhat like the 
types of extinct animals—the representatives of species of wild 
plants which have been utterly destroyed, but a remnant of which 
some benevolent Ceres, or Noah, has rescued from destruction for 
the benefit of mankind? Our enterpising botanists find some of 
our lichens, and simpler mosses, and our marine fuci, spread from 
one frigid zone to another; and, mounting to the highest pinnacles 
of the earth, they discover the splendid rhododendrons blossoming 
on the brow of the snow-white Himalaya, while the summer even- 
ing sun throws a purple gleam across the icy summit of Kunchin- 

inga, almost rivalling in glow the deep purple of their petals. 

ut we in vain look over the pages of these interesting travellers 
for any mention or any trace of our old established cerealia in 
their native condition, or in their native valleys. 

But apart from the important uses of vegetables in the economy 
of the world, plants are, as it were, the poetry of nature, the gildin 
and embroidery of the plains and valleys, the splendid ornament 
arborescent plumes of the mountains, With that superabound- 
ing beneficence which the Author of Nature displays in all His 
arrangements, the vegetable world is not only essential to the 
existence of man, but it also ministers to his delight in the beau- 
tiful, as manifested in form, colour, and endless variety. There 
is a refinement and delicacy even in the vegetative economy of 
plants—their organic elements are more purely compounded as 
regards the senses of man, than those of animals; the taste and 
odour of vegetable matters are, with very few exceptions, pleasing, 
and frequently exquisitely delightful; even their decay and de- 
composition is less offensive than that of animals. To plants we 
owe almost all the pure and ethereal sensations of smell. When 
we speak of the otherwise blank and inodorous air, we say it 
* breathes of spices,’ or ‘ of violets :’ our finest essences, our most 
aromatic oils—our nard, cassia, and attar of roses, are all of 
vegetable origin. The same pre-eminence is given to the beautiful 
aspects of leaves and flowers. When the most enthusiastic poets 
sing of the exquisite beauty of their mistresses, they can only 
compare them to the rose, or to the lily; their ambition is to 
make them as blooming, or as fair as these—not fairer. When 
we wish to adorn the young and blooming bride, we deck her 
with the rose, or with the more modest jasmin or myrtle. When 
we desire to soothe our bereavements by paying honour to the 
corse of the departed friend, we strew flowers of appropriate memo- 
rial on the grave. If we wish to recal the sensations of the past, 
it is by the green verdure of spring, the first blow of the cow- 
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slip, the first opening of the daisy; or we associate them with 
the luxuriant glow of the summer flowers—the cool, woodland 
glade, where the primrose and the green moss plants grow, or 
the open woodlands, rich in all their leafy, summer prime. 
Lastly, the life of plants is linked to that of animals, in that 
close and indispensable relationship which we find subsists 
throughout the whole system of nature. The predominating in- 
gredient in plants is carbon. One of their chief uses in nature, 
seems to be to fix and consolidate this material in a form so as it 
may be available for the use of animals. In this they are aided 
by the solar influence, the prime source of heat and light. Part 
of this carbon, taken in as food and air by animals, forms the 


material from whence their animal heat is generated and main- 


tained; the remainder of the carbon, we have seen, becomes, 
either in the shape of wood or of coal, the material which feeds 
our fires, and enables us to enjoy a sufficiently high temperature 
in the absence of the sun, or under a limited supply of his heat- 
imparting beams. Animals by the process of respiration exhale 
carbonic acid, which would in time vitiate the atmosphere, 
were it not that plants greedily absorb this carbon, and give out 
by a chemical decomposition an equivalent quantity of pure 
oxygen, which in its turn is suited to the healthy respiration of 
animals. 

It has been calculated that a human being, in the course of a 
year, changes 225lbs. of carbon into carbonic acid, so that a 
thousand millions of men would consume 225 thousand million 
pounds ina year. And supposing, on a low calculation, that all 
the other animals on the earth consume double this quantity, we 
have then an annual consumption of 675 thousand million pounds 
of carbon, which, during the process of its chemical change, con- 
sumes 180 thousand million pounds of oxygen gas; to which may 
be added at least 40 thousand million pounds of coal, which alon 
with other combustible substances, will consume 400 thousan 
million pounds more of oxygen. Hence we may take the con- 
sumption of oxygen in the course of 300 years, at 660 billions of 
_ or about one-fifth of the present contents of the atmosphere. 

o that this enormous quantity, if not restored by the counter 
operations of plants, would in a few centuries produce a most 
sensible and alarming effect upon the animal creation.* 

It is probable, too, that a pretty equal balance is maintained 
between the relative amount of vegetable and animal life upon 
the earth, so that the increase or decrease of the one does not 


* According to the calculations of Professor Schmid, the total contents of the 
atmosphere are—one trillion of pounds of uitrogen, three hundred thousand billions 
of oxygen, and one thousand billions of carbonic acid. 
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greatly exceed the corresponding increase or decrease of the 
other; this, indeed, would be necessary, allowing that there goes 
on, as we have shewn, a reciprocal action in the atmosphere mu- 
tually serviceable to both. In this way we may argue from the very 
constitution of organic existences, and especially on their de- 
pendence upon the atmosphere, that the co-existence of plants 
and animals has been an arrangement from the very beginning; 
and we are enabled to do this, notwithstanding the crude and 
hasty speculations of the earlier geologists, who framed their 
worlds of fish, reptiles, insects and mammalia, as existing sepa- 
rately, in succession, or animals, as the earlier creation, contriving 
somehow to live without vegetables at all. 

Equally fanciful must be reckoned the notion of our atmosphere 
existing with more carbon than at present created by the same 
theorists, in order to expedite the growth of coal plants. A 
simple experiment might have first been tried, however, before 
making this very un-Baconian deduction. It is found, for instance, 
that an excess of carbon retards vegetation, and that plants of all 
kinds growing in the highly carbonized atmosphere of cities, so 
far from exhibiting a greatly accelerated growth, can scarcely be 
kept alive; and that every one of them would much rather 
prefer the spare, but pure and wholesome breeze of the open 
downs and meadows, to the rank carboniferous air of the city. 

Besides the larger animais, each of which species has a parti- 
cular range of vegetable substances on which it feeds, it is calcu- 
lated that almost every species of plant has at least five distinct 
species of insects or inferior orders of animals that live, and feed, 
and nestle in its structure. So regular is nature in her system 
of operations that the moment the sweet nectar is secreted in the 
cup of the plant the young insect that feeds on it comes forth 
from the egg. Other animals, again, are developed when the 
pollen dust is in perfection, on which they feed; and, lastly, 
some are generated to partake of part of the ripening seed. 
Some of these insects in return contribute essential services to the 

lant. Thus, bees, in going from plant to plant, serve to distri- 

ute the pollen or fertilizing dust from one of the same species 
to the other. It is related that since the common hive-bee has 
been established in Wellington district, New Zealand, the 
clover produces seed throughout all the district, which it did not 
do before the introduction of this industrious insect. ‘ 

The multiplication of animals on a soil, too, so far from en- 
croaching upon its vegetable produce, seems on the contrary to 
have the effect of stimulating it to fresh activity. The Pampas 
of South America, at the time of its discovery by the Spaniards, 
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exhibited the same character as it does at the present day—an 
immense plain with a shingly soil, covered in some places with 
grass, and with a few clumps of interspersed acacias. Its animals 
were a few scattered herds of guanacos, the condor, the ostrich, 
and innumerable small animals of the mouse family, with a scanty 
population of wandering Indians. The Spaniards, on their landing, 
brought with them to this country about three thousand horses and 
cattle. ‘These in a few centuries increased prodigiously, till now 
they cannot be less than twenty millions—cattle in a wild state, 
ranging over the endless plains, and horses often scouring the 
districts in troops of fifteen thousand, Yet with all this the 
vegetation has increased, not diminished ; and in addition to the 
native plants, the common thistle of Europe has been introduced, 
and now, at certain seasons, covers thousands of acres with its 
unprofitable herbage. It is calculated that the hides alone annually 
exported from this region amount to sixty millions of pounds 
weight, and that the animals annually consume not less than 
eight billions of pounds of nutritive matter from the soil. Such 
would appear to be the stimulus of reaction of animal life on 
the vegetable. The same is illustrated in the numerous herds 
and dairy produce of the Alps, and in other pasturage and agri- 
cultural countries of the temperate zones, where the skill and 
activity of man has stimulated the soil and vegetables into re- 
doubled action. 

Yet nature, after all, is the best regulator of the growth of 
eae. and nowhere do we find those more beautiful or more 
uxuriant than under her unrestricted care. Nowhere do we 
find those more appropriately disposed or more gracefully inter- 
mingled. As to artificial culture, however advantageous it may be 
to the pressing wants of maz, it is at best but a war against the true 
life of plants, an infringement of many of those laws which nature 
has instituted for their proper government and stability. What, 
for instance, can be more unnatural than crowding so many 
millions of the same species of wheat or bean-stalks into one 
field. ‘To do so with any chance of impunity to the plant and 
soil, requires immense extra expenditure of manure and human 
labour. Again and again will nature rebel against this infringe- 
ment, and hence the gaudy poppy, the ‘blue bonnets,’ the wild 
mustard, and innumerable others, will frequently rise up and 
endeavour, however unsuccessfully, to assert their native and 
legitimate rights to the possession of the soil. How delighted, 
too, is nature’s child to look — such a gay enamelled scene— 
how does its young eye drink in with delight the bright and 
glowing colours, red, yellow, blue, and violet, storing up asso- 
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ciations never to be forgotten in after life, even when maturer 
years have impressed upon its mind more homely and economical 
notions of green fields and their crops of precious ‘ bread-stuffs!’ 

How has the veteran Humboldt borne witness to this primary 
impress of nature’s beauties on the mind, while in his earl 
wanderings he paused to look upon the Brazilian forests, rich in 
their blossoms of a hundred hues, and the overpowering vast- 
ness and wealth of the luxuriant valleys of the Amazon. How 
has a Shomburgk paused amid his exploring toil to gaze upon 
similar beauties; or a Hooker, climbing to the loftiest summits of 
the world, revelled in the glories of the rhododendron blooming 
amid the snowy solitudes of the Himalaya mountains. 

Nor need we wonder that the love of flowers, or a familiarity 
with the ‘ life of plants,’ has so pleasingly engrossed the minds of 
all classes of men, and of every age and sex, from the mechanic 
or the village maiden, rearing their favourite carnation or gera- 
nium in the ‘broken tea-pot,’ to the wealthy peer and duchess 
with their magnificent parterres; the love of flowers is one of 
those undying instincts in human nature, a love attracted not 
alone by their beautiful tints and delicate symmetrical forms, but 
by the whole circumstances of their curious economy and event- 
ful lives. Indeed, the history of plants may be made as interest- 
ing as any fairy tale that ever was told by the winter hearth. 
What, for instance, can be more wonderful than the travels of 
many seeds borne on the wind into distant provinces, and over 
mountains and valleys, till at last they find a location amid strange 
forms and unknown species; or the voyage of the cocoa-nut in 
the Atlantic or Pacific, floating on over hundreds of miles of 
ocean, lifted and borne along upon the heaving .and swelling 
waves, or left for days and weeks to float slowly in the calm, 
lone, and solitary sea, with only now and then the whirling sea- 
bird pouncing down to peck at the stranger with his bill; till at 
last a coral reef is attained, and a new and strange resting place 
is found. A little crumbling coral-dust and the remains of de- 
cayed sea-weed are sufficient to form a soil from whence a tall 

m grows; and then another, and another succeeds—the reef 
increases to a considerable island—and at last groups of tawny 
natives assemble around its shady groves, quaffing the delicious 
juice of the half-ripened nuts, and dancing and singing till the 
onely ocean for many a league resounds with their lively glee. 

Or we may seek nearer home for a tale equally extraordinary 
—here, in this mass of earth, thrown up as an embankment by 
the side of a modern railway, grows many a plant whose species 
have been well nigh extirpated from the surrounding field for 
halfacentury. But our prince of poppyland is seen in full blow 
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and glory, dangling beside his beautiful princess, the one red as 
the morning, the other of a tint between the purest snow and the 
mellow hue of evening. Cherry and Fair-Siar we may call them. 
Fair-Star was of a family of kingly quality, a prince with the 
most flattering prospects, but scarcely was he out of the cradle 
when, one day a huge creature with a bill ten times as large 
as his whole embryo body, seized him and carried him to a 
distance. Alighted on the ground, the cruel ravager would have 
swallowed him at one mouthful, had not another bird, as hung 
and as remorseless, put in his claim for a morsel. Bot 
fought, and amid the struggle the young prince sunk deep into 
the porous sandy soil—down, down he sunk, many inches in 
what was probably an old mouse-hole. The winds and rains 
came day after day and heaped up soil above his head, and in 
this way he became totally immured. Some kind fairy, no 
doubt, with her magic wand, dried up his juices just beginning 
to vegetate, and he fell asleep, and slumbered on unconsciously 
for fifty years. At last this field, part of the paternal acres of 
an old established squire, was, by the unrelenting doom of a 
parliamentary act, cut up and intersected by a modern railroad ; 
ry Cherry was shovelled up into the sun and air, from a 
epth of some twenty feet—the spell of his slumbers vanished, he 
awoke into life, and found himself blooming by the side of his 
beloved princess, or rather, it is supposed, of one of her descen- 
dants of the fiftieth generation; for while he had been so long 
asleep and inactive, his ancestors had lived and flourished in the 
neighbouring fields in all their family honours and enjoyments. 


Art. IV. The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
1815—1845. By Harrier Martiyeav. 2 vols. C. Knight. 1850. 


Ir is well that from time to time we should ponder on the austere 
lessons of history, and gather from that storehouse of experience 
and recorded follies, both a consecration of our hopes, and 
a tolerance for the opposition they meet with in the world. 
But if all history has a value to the wise student, none has so 
striking and immediate a value as the history of our own times, 
Remoteness robs the lesson of some force. We read of the 
errors and iniquities of bygone days with some complacency in 
the reflection that they are bygone; persecution, bigotry, one-sided 
pertinacity, reckless selfishness, haughty insolence may raise a 
mournful pity, and a grateful sense of our deliverance from such 
evils; but they become startling and terrible when seen amidst 
the moving currents of our own life: as a fire in our own street 
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startles us more than an earthquake in Canton. Hence the his- 
tory of the thirty years 1815-1845, though including little that 
has any heroism or grandeur, is inexpressibly interesting to us, 
because it is the story of our own day—the history we ourselves 
have acted. And not the less interesting because it has been a 
history of peace—a history of transition and development, rather 
than of combat and conquest. Europe has grounded arms: there 
has been no European war; but in the heart of this peace there 
has been a war of opinion not less glorious than feats of arms. 

If any one has doubts respecting the rapidity of European 
progress let him read this History. 'To look back only fifteen 
or twenty years, and survey the state of opinion among intelligent 
men as then manifested, is like a retrospect of our own youth, 
and a comparison of our views at twenty with our views at forty. 
We see the nation growing. We see the slow expansion of 
ideas. We see schemes laughed at as Utopian gradually fami- 
liarizing themselves into commonplaces; doctrines which startled 
even the liberal party by their ‘revolutionary’ aspect have set- 
tled down into first principles. We see how futile were our 
alarms, how moderate our most extravagant hopes. Above all 
we sec how little the complex and vital questions of polity are 
understood. History in its wide survey teaches us general 
principles; in its more modern sections it comes home to us with 
the force of individual experience. 

If, therefore, we cannot regard Miss Martineau’s History as a 
great composition, it is yet an admirable and intensely interest- 
ing book; valuable for what it brings, more valuable for what it 
suggests. ‘Traces of haste, of imperfect knowledge, and of im- 
perfect historical art, though the critic may note them, will 
not interfere with the admiration so justly due for its power, 
clearness, impartiality, and high moral tone. Miss Martineau 
is a remarkable writer, and this book has called forth her best 
qualities. Place it on your shelves: there are few modern books 
better worth its place. 

Miss Martineau’s sympathies are all with the popular party, 
though with a wise moderation she lends no countenance to tur- 
bulence of action, or to vehemence of demagogic oratory. Her 
heros are Canning, Peel, and Durham. Henry Hunt, Cobbett, 
O'Connell, and even Lord Brougham are her bétes noires. To 
Cobbett she is unjust, though the injustice is rather in an over- 
statement of the truth than in any misstatement. O’Connell 
has never been more felicitously analyzed than in the following 
sentences :— 

‘Daniel O’Connell had been an active agitator on behalf of the 
Catholic claims for so many years now, as to be known by name 
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through the length and breadth of the kingdom. He had been a chief 
mover in the committees in Dublin: he was the organizer of the Asso- 
ciation, and was now reputed to hold three millions of the Irish people 
in his hand, ready with a touch to be turned to good or evil. He 
came up as a delegate, invested in a kind of glory; for, in Dublin, he 
had been indicted for sedition, in the January just past, and the grand 
jury had thrown out the bills. He who had evaded the law in the for- 
mation and procedure of successive Catholic committees,—he who had 
defied the law in the late prosecution for sedition,—he who held three 
millions of the Irish people in his hand, and the peace of Ireland at his 
bidding, might think himself entitled to be a ‘hard task master. And 
he who was not only idolized by the multitude among whom he had 
lived, and adored by his own family, but who so attached his personal 
friends by his charms of intellect and temper, as that they could not sit 
in the room while he was found fault with, might well suppose himself 
authorized to issue his commands, and have them readily obeyed, what- 
ever they might be. But there was one attribute of his which made 
him too hard a task-master for men who chose to retain their manhood 
—his incapacity for truth. The untruthfulness of O’Connell must be 
regarded as a constitutional attribute. He was so devoid of all com- 
punction, and all shame in regard to the random character of his repre- 
sentations, that the only supposition is, that he had not the ordinary 
perception of truth and falsehood; and this became at last so general 
an impression, that the rest of his character was judged of, apart from 
this, in a way which, perhaps, was never tried in the case of any other 
man. If he could not obtain respect, he obtained admiration and en- 
thusiasm, even from many who hoid, with the rest of the world, that 
the qualities he was deficient in, veracity and high courage, are pre- 
cisely the first requisites of political honour, the most essential attri- 
butes of the political hero. Nature now and then sets aside, with a 
haughty movement, all rules—even of morals; and in this case she so 
overruled matters, as that a man whom every one knew to be neither 
brave, nor veracious, nor of thorough disinterestedness, should obtain, 
not merely the influence, but the deference which is usually accorded to 
high character only. Of course, he had qualities which must account 
for this, moral as well as intellectual qualities. His domestic use of 
power was very beautiful,—genial and benevolent. His ardour was 
captivating, and thoroughly respectable, when thrown into the great 
cause. His buoyancy and gaiety of spirit were as attractive and attach- 
ing as his sagacity, energy and perseverance were animating to his 
coadjutors. When we consider, in connexion with these things, what 
it must have been to the Irish Catho]ics to have a champion and leader 
who was really able to manage their cause, and determined to carry 
it through, how much of ancient expectation and new hope settled upon 
his head, we cannot wonder that he was regarded by multitudes as a 
heaven-sent king, and that he received homage accordingly, though 
some of the highest kingly qualities were wanting. The truth appears 
to have been, that in O’Connell two sets of characteristics were united, 
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which are usually supposed to be incompatible. He was genuinely 
impetuous, ardent, open-hearted, patriotic, and devoted : and then, again, 
he was genuinely cautious and astute; calculating, sly, untruthful; 
grasping, selfish, and hypocritical. He was profuse, and he was sordid; 
he was rash, and he was unfathomably politic: now he was flowing 
out, and now he was circumventing. Among all his changes, however, 
he never was brave, he never was reliable or accurate, and he never 
kept his eye off the money-boxes which supplied his annual income 
from the scrapings of the earnings of the poor. There was no reason- 
able objection to O’Connell’s being supported by his country. There 
was every reason why he should be, and none why he should not. He 
had a large family, and was sure to rise to great eminence in his pro- 
fession, if he had devoted himself to it as professional men usually do. 
Tf, because he was the man to redeem the Irish cause, he was withdrawn 
from his profession and its emoluments, it was merely just that he 
should be compensated by the Irish people. But nothing could be 
worse than the way in which it was done—nothing could be worse for 
his character, his mind, and the reputation of the cause. Instead of a 
single effort made vigorously and once by the wealthy of his clients, 
and all who chose to give, whether little or much, so that means might 
be raised equal to the utmost which Mr. O’Connell could have made by 
his profession, to set him free to serve his country for life, the subscrip- 
tion was made an annual affair, and levied under the compulsion of the 
priests. There is no need to dwell on this. The consequences may be 
easily inferred. It made his very enemies blush to see how the affair 
went on, in the latter years of his life, when the begging season came 
round. Great allowance must be niade for a man placed in such cir- 
cumstances of precariousness. But a review of his character on all 
sides, with every allowance that justice and mercy require, must leave 
an impression that he must, indeed, have been the chief of the ‘ hard 
task-masters’ with whom statesmen could come into no alliance, because 
true alliance was not possible, but only fettered service, such as cannot 
be rendered by honourable men.’—yv. i., pp. 389-90. 


The truth is, O’Connell was a potent exemplar of that not un- 
common class of men in whom sensibility of nerves is supported by 
no sensibility of heart—whose feelings are quick, but all on the 
surface :—men who have sentiments rather than feelings, and 
notions in lieu of convictions. Actors, they are dupes for the 
time of their own acting, and shed tears which are sincere in 
expressing insincere feelings. Under this class, but not so high 
in the class, we are disposed to range Lord Brougham—a man 
with more honesty than O’Connell, and more talent, but a man 
infinitely below him in geniality and power. Miss Martineau 
has no very exalted estimation of him, as may be seen here :— 


‘ There is something very affecting to those who were of mature years 


at that time, in looking back upon these glories of the Harry Brougham 
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who was the hope and admiration of so large a portion of the liberal 
body in the nation. As he himself said, he had now arrived at the 
pinnacle of his fame : he had attained an honour which could never be 
paralleled. When he said this, he did not contemplate decline; nor 
did those who listened to him; nor did the liberal party generally. 
Those who did were some close observers who had never had confidence 
in him, and who knew that sobriety of thought and temperance of feeling 
were essential to success in a commanding position, though they might 
not be much missed in one of struggle and antagonism. These ob- 
servers, who had seen that with all his zeal, his strong spirit of pugna- 
city, his large views of popular rights and interests, Henry Brougham 
gave no evidences of magnanimity, patience, moderation, and self- 
forgetfulness, felt now, as throughout his course, that power would be 
too much for him, and that his splendid talents were likely to become 
conspicuous disgraces. This was what was soon to be tried: and in 
the interval, he stood, in these times of popular excitement, the first 
man in England;—called by the popular voice to-represent the first 
constituency in England, in a season when constituencies and their 
chosen representatives were the most prominent objects in the nation’s 
eye. Mr. Brougham had been twenty-one years in public life: his en- 
dowments were the most splendid conceivable, short of the inspiration 
of genius ; and they had been, thus far, employed on behalf of popular 
interests. Men thought of his knowledge and sagacity on colonial 
affairs—shown early in his career : they thought of his brave and faith- 
ful advocacy of the Queen’s cause: they thought of his labours for 
popular enlightenment,—of his furtherance of Mechanics’ Institutes, of 
the London University, and of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge :—they thought of his plans for the reform of the law, and 
his labours in making justice accessible to the poor: they thought of 
his mighty advocacy of the claims of the slave, and of his thundering 
denunciations of oppression in that and every other relation; and they 
reasonably regarded him as a great man, and the hope of his country. 
It was so reasonable to regard him thus, that those who had misgivings 
were ashamed of them, and concealed them so anxiously that it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Brougham had as fair a field as any man ever had for 
showing what he could do. But, though those who knew him best 
concealed their doubts, the doubts were there ;—doubts whether his 
celebrated oratory was not mainly factitious—vehement and passionate, 
but not simple and heartfelt;—doubts whether a temper of jealousy and 
irritability would not poison any work into which it could find en- 
trance ;—doubts whether a vanity so reckless and insatiable must not 
speedily starve out the richest abilities ;—doubts whether a habit of 
speech so exaggerated, of statements so inaccurate, would not soon be 
fatal to respect and confidence ;—doubts about the perfect genuineness 
of his popular sympathies—not charging him with hypocrisy, but sus- 
pecting that the people were an object in his imagination, rather than 
an interest in his heart—a temporary idol to him, as he was to them. 
These doubts made the spectacle of Henry Brougham at the head of the 
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representation of Great Britain an interesting and anxious one to those 
who knew him well, whether from personal intercourse or from a close 
study of his career. With all the other liberals of England, it was an 
occasion of unbounded triumph. He has since publicly and repeatedly 
referred to this period as that of his highest glory, and there are now 
none, probably, who do not agree with him. At this Yorkshire elec- 
tion when four representatives were required, five candidates came for- 
ward, and Mr. Brougham stood next to Lord Morpeth, who headed the 
poll.’ —vol. ii. pp. 5, 6. 


In looking over the records of these thirty years we are struck 
with the deficiency in great men, but are compensated by the 
greatness of the People, who now come more prominently for- 
ward on the scene: their patient endurance, their steady pro- 
gress, and their hopeful attitude throughout the terrible war of 
opinion—are the best auguries for the peaceful and effectual set- 
tlement of that great question which slowly advances into pre- 
eminence, and which must eventually absorb all other questions 
—we mean the labour question. 

This leads us to remark on the astonishing progress in political 
knowledge, and in democratic views which the present history 
records. We need such records to convince us of the advance- 
ment we have made. We need to have it recalled, for instance, 
that aliberal minister, and a man of elegant culture, could declare 
only a few years ago in the House of Commons that he had heard 
many mad things in his life, but to talk of repealing the Corn 
Laws was the maddest that had ever entered the brain of man— 
and yet the Corn Laws are repealed, and the nation is not an 
extension of Hanwell! We need to have recalled how the origi- 
nators of gaslight were vilified for their rapacious and atrocious 
design upon the ‘industry’ of the country, and how the protec- 
tionists of that day with inspired Cassandra voice warned the 
reckless ‘innovators 


‘The company,’ said the Earl of Lauderdale, ‘aimed at a monopoly, 
which would ultimately prove injurious to the public, and ruin that 
most important branch of trade, our whale fisheries.’ Alderman Atkins 
‘contended, that the measure was calculated to ruin that hardy race of 
men, the persons employed in the Southern and Greenland whale fishe- 
ries, in each of which a million of money and above a hundred ship3 
were engaged. If the Bill were to pass, it would throw out of employ 
ten thousand seamen, and above ten thousand rope-makers, sail-makers, 
mast-makers, &c., connected with that trade.’ Who can forbear to ad- 
mire the inexhaustible fund of benevolence that for ages has been at 
work in the advocacy of the great principle of protection. At every 
step of scientific discovery which promises to impart new benefits to 
mankind, however certain and unquestionable be the benefit, we are 
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called upon to maintain the ancient state of things, amidst the terrible 
denunciations of ruin to some great interest or other. It is quite mar- 
vellous the ruin that has been threatening us since the peace, when 
capital has been free to apply itself in aid of skill and enterprise. The 
ruin that gas-light was to produce is a pretty fair example of the ruin 
that has gone on, and is still going on, for no objects but those of thin- 
ning our population, diminishing our manufactures, crippling our com- 
merce, extinguishing our agriculture, and pauperizing our landed pro- 
prietors. There never was a nation doomed to such perils by the restless 
character of its people. They will not let enough alone, as the only wise 
men say. In 1816 they risked the existence of the British navy, which 
depended upon the whale fisheries, for the trifling advantage of making 
London as light by night as by day, and bestowing safety and peaceful- 
ness upon its million of inhabitants. And yet, at the very moment 
that this ruin was predicted to oil, it was admitted that we could not 
obtain a sufficiency of oil. There are some lessons yet to be learnt on 
the subject of protection, even from this petty fight of oil and gas.’— 
vol. i. p. 69. 

We need to have recalled how wise and temperate men fore- 
saw a Reign of Terror in any interference with the representative 
system—foresaw anarchy and ruin in the monstrous ambition 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and such towns, to send 
up members of their own. Lord Dudley tells the Bishop of 
Llandaff in confidence, that he dreads lest, ‘ the theoretical defects 
of the House of Commons being perpetually dinned into their 
ears, the well-intentioned and well-affected part of the commu- 
nity should at last begin to suppose that some reform is necessary’ 
—a terrible thought! What! reform our ‘glorious constitution !’ 
He adds; ‘I can hardly conceive any reform that would not bring 
us within the draught of the whirlpool of democracy.’ But he has 
one consolation—he flatters himself that there is “wisdom enough 
in the country to preserve us long from such an innovation.’ 
This would move us to laughter did it not move us to sadness. 
Reflect, reader, upon what the Reform Bill was, and what it has 
produced, and then estimate the wisdom of the deep and angry 
fear which it aroused! Truly and finely does Miss Martineau 
say ‘ the spirit of fear is as much an object of compassion to the 
spirit of faith in politics as in any other department of life.’ It 
is, almost appalling to think that such a question as the Re- 
form Bill nearly brought us to a revolution; and we know few 
more serious lessons than the history of that struggle told in 
these brief pages. It was an obstinate adherence to a vicious 
ee on the part of the privileged and prejudiced few against 

e whole sense of the nation; and had the tory party been 
stronger, the consequences must have been a violent appeal to 


arms. But the people were strong, and knew their strength :— 
NO. XXII. BB 
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* The People thoroughly understood that their cause was now con- 
signed to their own hands. In all preceding ‘ revolutions’—to adopt 
the term used by the anti-reformers—they had acted, when they acted 
at all, under the direction of a small upper class, who thought and under- 
stood for them, and used them as instruments. Now, the thinkers and 
leaders were of every class, and the multitude acted, not only under 
orders, but in concert. 

‘If for every nobleman and legislator who desired Parliamentary 
Reform for distinct political reasons there were hundreds of middle- 
class men, for every hundred middle-class men there were tens of 
thousands of the working-classes who had an interest, an opinion and 
a will in the matter which made them, instead of mere instruments, 
political agents. The whole countless multitude of reformers had laid 
hold of the principle that the most secure and the shortest way of 
obtaining what they wanted was to obtain representation. This was 
a broad, clear truth which every man could understand, and on which 
every earnest man was disposed to act as men are wont to act on clear 
and broad truths: and the non-electors felt themselves called upon to 
put forth such power as they had, as a means to obtaining the power 
which they claimed. The elections were, to a wonderful extent, carried 
by the non-electors, by means of their irresistible power over those who 
had the suffrage. Times were indeed changed since the century when 
Leeds and Manchester had, for a short time, been allowed to send mem- 
bers to parliament in Cromwell’s days, and had then again been quietly 
disfranchised, almost without a murmur on any hand. In those old 
days, these populous towns had been admitted to the representation 
because legislators, looking abroad from cheir point of survey, saw that 
in reason they ought to be. They were to be represented now because 
the inhabitants themselves demanded it, for reasons which it was their 

turn to propound. For some time they had been preparing to enforce 
their demand; and the first obvious occasion for action was now, 
when a House of Commons was to be returned whose special business 
it was to reform itself. 

‘ The great unrepresented towns were co-operated with all over the 
eountry—even in rural hamlets, and scattered farmsteads. In such 
places, half a dozen labourers would club their earnings to buy a weekly 
newspaper (these costing seven-pence, at first price) on the second day; and 
the one who could read best read aloud the whole of the debates after the 
memorable 1st of March, to his companions, as they crowded round him 
in a shed, by the light of a single tallow-candle. Rural artizans walked 
miles after working hours to the nearest towns, to learn what was posted 
up on the walls, and said in public-houses. By the time the elections 
were to take place, tens of thousands of working-men knew something 
more than the mere names of Russell, Grey, and Brougham, and thei 
leading opponents:—they knew their ways of thinking and speaking, their 


aims and their plans; and this was an inestimable help in showing sucbf j 


political students what to do. It is true, few of these novices were very 
wise on their great subject, and a multitude were ignorant and preju; 
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diced:—some wished for foreign war, and some for civil war, as a vent 
for their own pugnacity:—some for persecuting their neighbours who 
differed from them:—and others drew glorious pictures of the wealth 
they should all enjoy when every man had a vote, and had voted away 
all the taxes: but even the most ignorant and unreasonable men were 
in a better condition than before—more able to understand reason—more 
fit to be influenced by their wiser neighbours—better qualified to trust 
the authors and influential promoters of the great measure. As for the 
higher orders of non-electors, the intelligent men of the towns—by com- 
bining their lights, they easily saw what to do. They combined their 
will, their knowledge, and their manifest force, in Political Unions, 
whence they sent forth will, knowledge, and influence, over wide districts 
of the land. And the electors, seeing the importance of the crisis—the 
unspeakable importance that it should be well conducted—joined these 
Unions, and by their weight of character, intelligence, and station, pre- 
served them from much folly and aimless effort, kept up the self-respect 
and sobriety of the best of the non-electors, and curbed the violence of 
the worst. Wealthy capitalists, eminent bankers, members of the late 
parliament, and country gentlemen, agreed over their wine that they 
ought to join the Political Union of the district, and went the next 
morning to enrol themselves. When face to face in their meetings 
with their neighbours of lower degree, they taught and learned much:— 
new openings for action appeared:—daily opportunities offered for 
spreading knowledge, proposing sound views, and discountenancing 
violence. They were startled by sudden apparitions of men of minds 
superior to their own—men of geniug and heroism—rising up from the 
most depressed ranks of non-electors; and they, in their turn, were 
found to be imbued with that respect for men as men which is the result 
of superior education, but which the poor and depressed too often con- 
ceive not to exist among the idle independent, whom they are apt to call 
the proud. Such was the preparation going forward throughout the 
country while the ministers were at their work in London—the rapid 
social education of all ranks, which may be regarded as another of the ever- 
springing blessings of the Peace, and by which the great transition from 
the old to the new parliamentary system was rendered safe. That the 
amount of violence was no greater than it was remained, and still remains, 
a matter of astonishment to the anti-reform party, and was a blessing 
scarcely hoped for on the other side. After the Three Days in Paris in 
the preceding July, thoughtful Englishmen asked each other with anxiety, 
whether it was conceivable that their own countrymen would behave, in a 
similar crisis, with such chivalrous honour and suchenlightened moderation 
as the French populace. The question was not now precisely answered, 
because the crisis was not similar—the British king and his Ministers 
being on the side of the people, and the conflict being only with a por- 
tion of the aristocracy of birth and wealth; but there was enough of 
intelligence and moral nobleness in the march of the English movement 
to inspire Englishmen with a stronger mutual respect and a brighter 
political hope, than they had ever entertained before.’—vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 
BB2 
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Tf the hearts of all reformers beat high, the hearts of tories 
shook with terror, for nothing was clearer to them than that 
universal ruin must follow from an extension of the suffrage. It 
would degrade the House by the admission of ‘low’ members; 
it would ruin the country by allowing its legislature to consult 
the ‘lower orders’ as to their wants and wishes. Under the old 
system we had become great; our fleets had swept the ocean; 
our standards had been planted in every part of the world; our 
industry had covered the globe; to alter that system was to commit 
national suicide! So, doubtless, argued the astonished Roman, 
picking his teeth as he listened to some report of what a revolu- 
tion was going on in the minds of men who listened to the 
earnest teachers of the new faith. What! alter our religion, 
with its splendid sacerdotal institutions! Under our religion 
we have become great; our armies have coerced the world, our 
laws have civilized the world; Rome has become, not an empire, 
but the empire; and you propose to meddle with the faith which 
has guided us to this greatness ! 

Does this picture startle? It is but the strict truth. Chris- 
tianity was terribly anarchical, for it struck at the root of a society 
which stood on the tottering ground of iniquity. Read Tacitus, 
and see what even he thought of that pernicious sect quos per 
Jlagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat—a sect which the 
excellent Nero, in an amiable desire to pacify his murmuring 
people, gave up to their fury—a sect the members of which were 
torn to pieces by dogs, or made bonfires of in usum nocturni luminis, 
because, if they could not be proved guilty of having fired Rome, 
at any rate they were guilty of hating the human race, guilty of 
being ‘low radicals’ and socialists ‘of the worst description.’ 
History is worth something, if it only preserve such facts as these! 

May we not smile as we recur to such an epoch? May we 
not rejoice that, at any rate, the present day sees a more thorough 
recognition of the rights of the nation at large, and that even 
tories only hesitate about a still larger extension of the suffrage 
on secondary grounds of deficient education? If there is one thing 
eminently characteristic of the present day, it is solicitude for 
the well-being of the people. Gann vie with demagogues 
in their expressions of sympathy with the suffering poor; and 
they do more than ‘weep,’ they ‘act’—they set vigorously to 
work to alleviate that suffering as they best can. The sentimental 
philanthropy of the last century has become the practical philan- 
thropy of this. From declamations about the rights of man we 
have descended to inquiries about the wants of man; from 
grandiose abstractions we have descended to actualities. If 
philanthropy ts a cant as drivelled through our literature and 
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public speaking, it is also a real feeling in hundreds and hundreds 
of hearts, and shows itself in baths and washhouses, in factory 
bills, and much beside. No one can deny that, theoretically and 
practically, all the serious thinkers and workers of the day are 
endeavouring to ascertain and carry out the principles of social 
justice, as resulting from the clear recognition of humanity in 
the place of classes. 

Curious it is to trace the historic development of this tendency. 
The history of modern Europe masses itself into three distinct 
eras: the era of landed property, the era of personal property, 
and the era of humanity. The first era is that of military 
power, when the feudal baron reigned 


‘ Par droit de conquéte et par droit de naissance.’ 


He had the power and property: it was right that he should 
oe If he had little more than brute force on his side, brute 
orce in those days was of more account than it is now; and for 
intelligence he looked to the Church, which was the only rival 
power. The separation between Force and Intelligence was 
complete: the baron’s mailed hand could scarcely sign his name, 
but it could wield a battle-axe. 

Slowly there grew up a Third Estate in the powerful body of 
merchants, traders, and small shopkeepers. ‘They had not 
landed property, but they had personal property. The industrial 
element attained a gradual eminence, till at last it overpowered 
in wealth and importance the aristocratic element. With this 
breaking-up of the feudal system, and rise of the middle classes, 
there came also a rapid extension of knowledge, a softening of 
manners, a purification of morals, and a general diffusion of com- 
fort. But these advantages are accompanied by fearful draw- 
backs, and these drawbacks are so serious, in our minds, as to 
render it by no means pleasant to believe that the reign of the 
bourgeoisie is destined to be final; but believing it to be only a 
transition to that more humane era which is now dawning, we 
can accept it even with all its defects. To sum up our objections 
in a phrase, we emphatically express our antagonism to the 
huckster sort of morality too prevalent in our age. We object 
to its petty maxims of self-seeking, its want of faith, its want of 
devoutness, its system of compromises, its want of a in 
impulse and in ideas, its want of statesmanship, and its trading 
spirit. ‘There were faults in the aristocratic rule, but the aristo- 
cratic spirit fostered generosity, fostered high aspirations, and 
fostered a love of the beautiful: hence it was the era of Art, 
and, in some sort, of Religion, as ours is an era of Scepticism 


and Comfort. 
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Great, indeed, has been the change since the steel gauntlet 
was replaced by the cotton glove, since the predominance of the 
sword passed away to that of the 3 per cents.! Our very sove- 
reign has become no sovereign, but a constitutional fiction ; it 
‘ reigns, but does not govern;’ the king too is a bourgeois ; and 
Engiond and France both rejoiced in kings who walked about 
the streets carrying umbrellas, and in every way indistinguish- 
_able from ‘ Mr. Smith.’ 
But we will write no diatribe against our age; the more so as 
we see in it the issue to a brighter. Deep in the centre of the 
aristocratic era one may detect the germs of that which was to 
follow ; and so, amidst the multitudinous forms of our present 
life, it is not difficult to discern the openings of a new state. If 
nothing else pointed to it, we should be content to rest upon the 
before-mentioned characteristic of our age—solicitude for the 
i It is a new feature; it has new motives, and will pro- 
uce new results. ‘The people have been ‘cared for’ ere now; 
but never have their wants, their wishes, and their rights been 
scrutinized as they arenow. It is becoming a generally accepted 
truth that society is to be the expression of our national life, and 
that the nation is not one class, but all classes; that a Glorious 
Constitution which permits such accumulated misery to decimate 
and madden the vast majority, however ‘glorious’ it may be to 
the more fortunate classes, cannot on the whole be pronounced a 
just and wise system; that such inequalities at present exist 
between the wealthy capitalists and their operatives cannot long 
continue strictly ‘as they are. The history of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace painfully obtrudes this fact upon our notice, for it shows 
us the most striking and universal advance in political knowledge 
and popular tendencies; and we are forced to reflect that this 
advance has not been accompanied by any adequate increase of 
comfort to the operatives, but rather by a gradual depreciation 
of labour. Now, we ask any serious man whether he can believe 
that knowledge will continue expanding the minds of the many, 
and wealth and privilege continue to be the lot of the few? 
Can the nation be taught its strength and its rights, yet suffer 
itself to be governed in the interests of a few circles? There 
can be but one answer. 
But then arises the terrible question: What shape is this new 
state to assume? What is to be the nature of the change? No 
meditative man will be ready to answer that: the answer rests 
with the future. All we of the present can do, is to look 
honestly and state honestly what we see: the true solution of 
the problem, thus aided, will develop itself—not in one mind, 
but in many—not at once, but after many tentatives. Socialism, 
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Communism, Fourierism, Chartism—every ‘ism’ thrown into 
circulation, should be looked at carefully ; for however foolish it 
may be in its propositions, however impossible its schemes, it has 
this much of truth in it worthy of serious attention—viz., that 
it is the inarticulate utterance of some deeply-felt want. Social- 
ism is idle as a social theory; it is ominous as a social symptom. 
There is no smoke without fire. Utopias are not framed in 
times of settled order. The very multitude of the adherents to 
some form of communism or other—in England, France, and 
Germany—gives it a serious aspect, and takes it out of the class 
of philosophical speculations to place it in the class of social 
symptoms. 

Chartism has held a conspicuous place among the theories 
which have led the minds of our working people during the last 
few years: Miss Martineau has thus classified its members :— 


‘It was at this period that men who went among the working classes 
of the great towns first began to speak of Chartism, Chartists, and the 
Charter. Some in higher ranks now and then asked what the words 
meant ; but too many in every station—especially, too many in the 
ranks of government—did not look closely into it, but dismissed the 
matter as a thing low and disagreeable, and sure to come to nothing, 
from its extreme foolishness. It is the year 1838 before we find the 
word ‘ Chartism’ in the Annual Register ; yet, long before that, Chartism 
had become the chief object in life to a not inconsiderable portion 
of the English nation. And when it came to be a word in the index of 
the Annual Register, Government and their friends regarded it as a 
‘topic of the day.’ When the great National Petition, bound with iron 
hoops, was carried, like a coffin, by four men from its waggon into the 
House of Commons, Ministers and their friends looked upon the show 
as upon an incident of that vulgar excitement which poor Radicals like 
or need, as the tippler likes or needs his dram. Reckoning on the fickle- 
ness of the multitude, they pronounced that Chartism would soon be 
extinct ; and then that it was extinct. Their Attorney-general, Sir 
John Campbell, in a sort of declaratory ministerial speech at a public 
breakfast at Edinburgh, declared Chartism to be ‘ extinct’ shortly before 
the Monmouth rebellion. The chief law officer of the government 
gloried in the supremacy of loyalty, law, and order, immediately before 
the breaking out of a long-planned rebellion, of which every possible 
warning had been given, in the form of preceding riots! The newspapers 
agreed with the government ; and government took its information 
from the newspapers ; and thus, from year to year, was Chartism de- 
clared to be extinct, while we, in the present day, have the amplest evi- 
dence that it is as much alive as ever. And, as it is living so long after 
the announcement that it was dead, so was it living long before it was 
declared to be born. When government and London were at last obliged 
to take heed to it, they found that their tares were ready for harvest, 
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- and that long ago the enemy had been sowing them while they slept. 

While they slept; literally as well as metaphorically ; for the gatherings 

and speechifyings had been by torchlight on the northern moors and 

‘the Welch hill-sides. There were stirrings certainly as early as the date 

‘before us—the years 1835-36. 

‘ And what were these stirrings? What was it all about? The diffi- 

culty of understanding and telling the story is from its comprehending 

so vast a variety of things and persons. Those who have not looked 

into Chartism think that it means one thing—a revolution. Some who 

talk as if they assumed to understand it, explain that Chartism is of 

two kinds—Physical-Force Chartism, and Moral-Force Chartism—as if 

this were not merely an intimation of two ways of pursuing an object 

yet undescribed! Those who look deeper—who go out upon the moors 

by torchlight, who talk with a suffering brother under the hedge, or be- 

side the loom, who listen to the groups outside the Union workhouse, or 

in the public-house among the Durham coal-pits, will long feel bewildered 

as to what Chartism is, and will conclude at last that it is another name 

for popular discontent—a comprehensive general term under which are 

included all protests against social suffering. And thus it was at the 

date before us, whether or not it be so now. 

‘There were men among the working classes, sound-headed and sound- 

hearted, wanting nothing but a wider social knowledge and experience to 
make them fit and safe guides of their order—(some few of them not 
deficient even in these)—who saw that the Reform Bill was, if nota 
failure in itself, a failure in regard to the popular expectation from it. 

If it was all that its framers meant it to be, they must give a supple- 
ment. A vast proportion of the people—the very part of the nation 
whose representation was most important to the welfare of the State— 
were not represented at all. * * ° * Another set were 
Tories—Tory agitators, who went about to raise the people against the 
New Poor Law, and divert them from the aim of repealing the Corn 
Laws. These men, guilty or stupid, according as they were or were not 
really the Reverends and Esquires that the mob believed them to be, were 
the orators on the moors by torchlight. These were the men who taught 
in those thronged meetings that the Poor Law was a system of whole- 
sale murder; and that no one could blame a poor man who carried a 
knife in his bosom for the workhouse official who should attempt to part 
him from his wife. These were the men who warned their hearers 
against a repeal of the Corn Laws, because these laws were the last re- 
straint on the power of the mill-owners. These rabid and ranting Tories 
were another class of Chartists. 

‘ There were thousands who knew but little about themselves, excep 
that they were very hungry and miserable. A landed proprietor now 
and then, here and there, said in the House pretty things about the sun 
of Christ’s natal day gilding the humble thatch of the labourer at the 
same moment with the spire of the church and the windows of the man- 
sion—intending to convey that the joyousness of Christmas was shared 
by all ranks; while the very next Christmas, in the very county, 
the very parish of these orators, the labourers were shivering without 
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fire—cowering under a corner of the decaying thatch which let in snow 
and rain upon their straw litters—and hungering over the scantiest mor- 
sels of dry bread—one neighbour in four or eight, perhaps, having a 
slice of bacon, and a fire whereon to cook it. Such parishes as these 
furnished a contingent to the Chartist foree—haggard wretches, ready 
to be called by any political name which might serve as a ticket to 
better cheer in life than they had found. 

‘Largest of all was the number of those who ought not to have felt 
themselves under any immediate pressure of wrong at all. There were 
many thousands of factory operatives, of Welsh, Durham, and Cumber- 
Jand colliers, and others, who were far from poor, if only they had been 
wise enough to see their condition as it was. But they were not wise 
enough ; and that they were not was their social wrong. Of these, great 
numbers had a larger annual income than very many clergymen, half 
pay officers, educators, and fundholders, who are called gentlemen: but 
they did not know how to regard and manage theirown case :—they reck- 
oned their income by the week instead of by the year, and spent it 


‘within the week :—had nothing to reply when asked, in a time of pros- 


perity, why they who worked so hard had not mansions and parks like 
people who did nothing; and in a pinching time, when hungry and idle 
at once, with hungry children crying in their cold homes, were too ready 
to believe, as desired, that every man’s fire and food and cheerfulness 
were so much out of their pockets. By no act of the State could these 
men have been blessed with higher wages: but ifthe State would have 
educated them, they might have found themselves abundantly blessed 
in their present gains:—they might have sat, in their school days, on 
the same bench with the curate, and the seaman, and the schoolmaster, 
and the tradesman, whom they were now envying and hating; and 
might now have been content, like them, with the position which was: 
‘neither poverty nor riches.’ But the State had left them ignorant ; 
and here they were, drilling on a hill side, and plotting to burn, slay, or 
overthrow. They had an indistinct but fixed idea that there was un- 
bounded wealth everywhere, for everybody, if only there were no 
tyrants to intercept it; and there can be no wonder in any sympa- 
thizing mind and heart, that a man in a desolate house, without occu- 


- pation, and suffering under that peculiar state of brain caused by insuffi- 


ciency of food, becomes a torch-bearing Chartist, or anything else, how- 
ever clear it may be that the money he had earned might, if wisely 
managed, have made him aten-pound householder, exercising the suf- 
frage, and a capitalist, giving education to his children. 

‘It was but lately that the King’s Speech had intimated the prospe- 
rity of commerce and manufactures, while agriculture was grievously 
depressed. But already, there was some sense abroad of evil to come. 
Trade slackened, and became irregular, and the most sagacious men of 
business began to apprehend that a new term of commercial distress was 
setting in. They were right; only their apprehensions did not compass 
anything like the truth. It is well that they did not; fora mere glimpse 
of the horrors of the seven years to come would have been too much for 
the courage of any but the boldest of the enterprising classes of British 
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merchants and manufacturers. Though they saw little, they soon began 
to feel uneasy, with an uneasiness far transcending any reason that they 
could give for it. As yet, wages were scarcely lowered, though profits 
were sensibly sinking: but the employed assumed a new air to their 
employers, in many a town and factory district in England—a sauciness 
that seemed to say they felt themselves injured, and were not going to 
put up with it long. This was the temper which was fast growing into 
the Chartism of 1839. 

‘ But that seven years’ distress brought out an opposite class of facts 
of the most cheering nature, as we shall see under their date. We shall 
see, hereafter, something of the marvellous and sublime patience of the 
working classes under a trial which might well be thought too sore for 
human endurance. This patience was in precise proportion, and in the 
clearest connexion, with the knowledge by this time gained by the work- 
ing class most concerned—that there is no such thing as an inex- 
haustible fund of wealth, and that no tyrants were standing between 
them and comfort. The patient class knew that they had had their share 
—as shares are at present naturally apportioned:—they could and did 
live for a long series of months on the savings they had made; and when 
at last they were left bare, they knew that the richest capitalists were 
sinking too. Of this class many hundreds were Chartists; but they did 
not carry pikes and torches, to avenge discontents of their own. The 
People’s Charter was then in existence; and their aim was to carry that. 
It would give them, as they believed, a parliament which would under- 
stand their case, and cure many evils under which they were suffering. 
And some had visions of an association of small capitalists, who might 
defy the fickleness of fortune; and some dreamed of buying a field and 
being safe and in harbour there, through some wonderful skill and 
simple arrangements of Chartist leaders. But these were not the revo- 
lutionary Chartists who were at work, burrowing in the foundations of 
society at the date before us. The better class came in later—after the 
promulgation of the Charter—as, indeed, did many of the worst; but, 
in 1835 and 1836, the boring was begun, and the train was laying, 
which produced, for one result among many, the explosion at Mon- 
mouth in 1839.’—vol. ii. pp. 262-64. 


We have been led away from criticism by the importance of 
the subjects which this book handles; and, indeed, criticism was 
not our object in taking up thiswork. Our object was to call 
attention to it, and to the great lessons to he lane from it. 
As a history it has some excellent points, but on the whole must 
be pronounced very unhistorical. It is rather a series of review 
articles, not very dexterously fused together. The tendency of 
the author is not to tell the story of England during the thirty 
years, but to collect from the records of that story certain poli- 
tical events, and round them to group the rest as she best may. 
Little more than political changes are chronicled: the attempts 
to depict the other phases of the nation’s life being very inferior, 
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and obviously done under compulsion. Considerable portions 
are mere surplusage: all the necrologies, for example, are sin- 
pilarly misplaced, and executed without any sense of proportion. 

here is too much or too little of each person: too much for 

| wanaten not enough for information. ‘The sketches of affairs 
in France and Spain are also singularly out of place; Miss Mar- 
tineau was writing a history of England; and unless she confined 
herself to England, why not include all Europe ? 

The three great events of this history are the Catholic Emanci- 
pation—the Reform Bill—and the Corn Law Repeal. The two 
first of these are treated with great vigour; and the publication of 
s0 many memoirs of the actors therein, has enabled the author to 
make it richer in personal anecdote and in motive than was pos- 
sible with the Corn Laws: hence the account of the last-named 
struggle is somewhat feeble. But we close the book with a feel- 
ing that, on the whole, Miss Martineau has well executed a very 
difficult task, and that no very serious objection can be laid 

ainst any portion of it, while the tone and spirit are uniformly 
elevated, generous, and thoughtful. 


Arr. V. Parzival, Rittergedicht von Wolfram von Eschenbach. Ueber- 
setzt von Dr. K. Simrock. (Parzival, a Chivalrous Poem, by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. Translated by Dr. K. Smock.) 


Tue German national epics of Gudrun and the Niebelungen Lay 
have now become comparatively well known to us, but there 
are other productions of that class which are considerably dif- 
ferent in their rise and nature, less national than individual in 
their complexion, which have still to be introduced to the 
English reader. The unrestrained life of the early Germans, 
in their wild forests, imbued them with a mystic love of nature, 
and caused them to regard the cunning instinct of the brute 
creation, and the spirit-like expression of their eye, with a mix- 
ture of fear and affection not very intelligible in our times. It 
gavea gloomy, half-savage poetry to their susceptibilities of thought 
and emotion. Christianity brought its softening influence, and, 
blending with this poetic tendency, seemed to breathe into them 
that new life which found its utterance in the Lay of the Niebel- 
ungen, and was the hidden root of the brute—epos. Then came 
civilization, with its matter-of-fact progressions, building castles 
and towns, separating the dreamy foresters into classes, severing 
their interests and their sympathies, and teaching them to forget, 
in the toilsome hurry of street or castle-yard, the poetry of the 
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forest shade, of the mountain side, of all that had been a part of 
the very nature of their ancestors. Civilization never stopped 
to ask how national epics might thrive under its innovations, but 
strode on unrelentingly, and the poetry of the people seemed to 
have departed—but it was only foratime. The childhood of 
the nation had gone, and with it much that was natural to it, 
especially the force of imagination and the general credulity of 
mind essential to the creation of a national epic. ‘The romance, 
however, of the period of the crusades, and of the Hohenstauffens, 
called forth the pent-up enthusiasm of the higher classes, which, 
through the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, be- 
stowed its patronage on the sprightly lay of the Minnesinger, as 
well as on the loftier strain of the epic poet. But the heart of 
the common people was no longer the poet-heart it had been. 
It was now only the nobles who sang deeds of prowess, or tales 
of love, and their unwritten songs became current among the 
ne re though they gave to them no such heartfelt response as 

ad been awakened by their own old heroic poetry. They could 
be pleased with the soul of brotherhood which breathed in the 
lays of the Minnesingers; but of Gottfried’s ‘ Tristan’ and Wolf- 
ram’s ‘ Parzival,’ even the best informed knew but little. The 
epic of the people in days gone by had spoken of deeds accounted 


glorious, such as they all had shared, and all rejoiced to hear’ 


—of deep griefs, such as their own hearts knew, of happy meet- 
ings and joyful days in pleasant company, which they also could 
recal, and make again their own. ‘The people listened with 
responsive heart, when thus recognising in every joy and every 
sorrow an experience of their own. 

In those ancient poems we find no trace of individual author- 
ship; the whole is a living chain, each traditionary link seeming 
to have grown into its place, not as a something wrought in and 

olished by the cunning hand of the artificer, but as firmly united 
= its own nature. The poetry of art, on the other hand, will 
bear on every page the impress of the author, who, uncertain of 
the effect his own fancy or limited experience might produce on 
others, adorns his subject with every grace of thought and 
speech, allies it with poetic images, and diffuses the elements of 
his own personality through the whole. 

Of these Kunst-epos, or art epics, a great number were pro- 
duced in Germany during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The subjects were chiefly legends connected with foreign 
traditions, the charm of novelty being a powerful auxiliary 
to the poet. The heathen heroic poetry sal been softened by 
the infusion of a Christian element, and another—an eastern 
one—was now introduced by the crusades. This faculty of incor- 
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porating foreign elements with the product of their own genius, 
isa feature of German character which we find strongly marked 
throughout their poetry. Gottfried Von Strassbourg chose the 
Celtic tradition of Tristan and Tsolt, and by his rich and lively 
fancy, and his skilful handling, has raised his poem at least to a 
level with the productions of his great cotemporary, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. Nor is the ‘Eric and Twein’ of Hartmann von 
Der Aue without many beauties of form and expression, although 
he possessed neither the exalted ideas of Wolfram, nor the force 
or feeling of Gottfried. The stories of Alexander the Great 
and of AEneas, found skilful narrators in the Clere Lamprecht and 
Heinrich von Veldekin, while Konrad von Wurzburg clothed 
in his most graceful language the old story of the Trojan War. 

Sacred legends were also favourite subjects, and exercised a 
very decided influence on the chivalrous poetry. The ‘St. 
Gregory’ of Hartmann von Der Aue, and Konrad’s ‘ Goldsmith’ 
and ‘ Alexius’ are among the best specimens. The majority of 
these epics were composed in the favourite form of short double 
rhymes, but were not, like most of the poetry of that period, de- 
signed for singing. 

Of the personal history of Wolfram von Eschenbach ve 
little is known, and that little can only be gathered from his 
writings. He appears to have been a knight, living early in the 
thirteenth century, at the court of Count Hermann of Thuringia, 
and he afterwards enters the service of a Count von Wertheim, 
not as court poet, but as a knight. That he was married, has 
been inferred only from a passage in his ‘ Willehalm,’ where he 
talks of his little girl’s doll. A conspicuous part has been as- 
signed him in the famous war of the Wartburg, probably on good 
grounds, as he was one of the galaxy of poets which Hermann 
gathered round him at his Castle of Wartburg. But the second 
part of the poem, containing an account of this Singer-War, 
also gives a long dispute between Wolfram and a half mythical 
personage called Klingsohr, who is introduced in the ¢ Parzival,’ 
and this certainly lays too large a claim on our credulity. The 
attention of the poet appears to have been almost wholly directed 
to his long poems, only a few songs beside having been dis- 
covered; these, however, are characterized by the poetic enthu- 
siasm found in the lays of the Minnesingers, and which marks 
his time as one wherein poetry derived large nourishment from 
the general taste. His poem of ‘ Willehalm’ he left unfinished, 
and it was afterwards completed by two other poets, Ulrich 
von dem Tiirlin and Ulrich von Tiirheim, sometime between 1250 
and 1278. ‘ Parzival’ is the greatest work both of the poet and 
the age. Both the subject and its treatment are of a higher 
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order and higher aim than we find in any other composition of 
that period. 
The poets of that day were content if successful in presenting 
a gracefully told tale of the physical valour and perfection of 
their heroes. But the great struggle in the mind of Wolfram’s hero 
was between doubt and belief; and had it been drawn by a less 
masterly hand would, from its aim alone, have been greatly in 
advance of the age which produced it. Parzival is throughout a 
true German, the same open-hearted enthusiastic youth, at once 
credulous and sceptical, that we find every day on the other 
side the Channel in our own time, soaring aloft like the pro- 
jected balloon sent on the search for Sir John Franklin, but 
stopping short in the polar region, hemmed in only too fast by 
his own frigid philosophy. But there is one merit of this same 
Parzival we must not forget to mention. Whatever his reason- 
ings and speculations may be, he does not inflict them on the 
world in the shape of a new system of philosophy, to be super- 
seded in its turn by the next discoverer in the science of believing- 
made-easy. It seems inevitable that the many systems which 
have risen since the days of Parzival, and which have been so 
eagerly employed in running down and devouring each other, 
must ere long share the fate of those heroic quadrupeds—the 
Kilkenny cats; or that of the old Teutonic deities, who, ac- 
cording to the sublime theology here and there visible in the 
ancient war songs, were swallowed by one another, or by giant 
wolves. 
Wolfram has not, like most of his cotemporaries, limited his 
subject to one tradition, but has skilfully united to that of the 
Celtic hero Parzival, the old oriental myth of the Holy Gral. To 
most English readers this legend will be new ground, and it is to 
be regretted that even the learned investigations of our own times 
have thrown so little light upon it. All the information we can 
ive respecting its origin is, that nobody knows anything about 
it; and this being somewhat unsatisfactory, it may be as well to 
take for gospel the probable hypothesis of its rise in Hindostan. 
It has been shown, almost beyond doubt, that Kiot, a Provengal 
writer, and Wolfram’s chief authority, certainly did find at Toledo 


the Gral legend. These surmises, however, tried the credulity 
of the twelfth century almost as much as they would that of the 
nineteenth. The reader is therefore left to believe only so much 
of what follows respecting the Gral as may be felt to be quite con- 
venient. According to Kiot’s MSS., the Gral had its original 
lace in a crown presented to Lucifer, on his expulsion from 
eaven ; the archangel Michael, in levelling a farewell blow at 
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the arch-adversary, dashes the said crown in pieces; one of 
its precious stones falls to the earth, is preserved, and made into 
a Gral—the word Gral being, in the Provengal language, the 
term for vessel. All the features of the legend, however, are so 
manifestly heathen and oriental, that a Christian origin is very 
improbable. The most natural conclusion is, that to the Moors 
we owe its importation from the East into Spain, and that by this 
route, with Master Kiot’s help, it crossed the Pyrenees. The 
Hindoo superstition of an earthly paradise seems most akin to it. 
The Hindoos believed in a spot among the mountains where the 
inhabitants dwell in perfect joy and perfect beauty; each heart 
entering there, has its griefs hushed, its longings stilled, every 
wish becoming the messenger of its own fulfilment; even the 
feverish panting after knowledge is quenched in the deeply 
flowing river of wisdom. But as men wandered further from 
God, a mist fell on this earthly paradise, a dim memory of it 
alone remained, and the last ideal trace of the divine presence 
on earth was manifested in the miraculous powers of the Hol 
Gral. This mythic dream the Christianity of the middle age 
took up, and gave to it a costume of its own. 

e are now told of this precious vessel, that it came into 
the hands of Joseph of Arimathea; that it held the bread broken 
by our Lord with his disciples; that it received also the blood 
from his wounded side. It thus becomes a vessel of surpassing 
sanctity, declared to be imperishable. This vitality of the Gral 
received yearly nourishment from the host, brought by a dove 
from heaven, every Good-Friday. It had the power of commu- 
nicating life for six days to whoever should gaze upon it for 
twelve hours, and it supplied in abundance every temporal want 
of those who possessed it. To become guardian of the Gral, 
neither learning, wealth, nor valour, were requisite, nor indeed of 
any avail; that honour was reserved to the man whose humility 
was the most deep and the most sincere, whose heart, least en- 
tangled in the cares and pleasures of this outward life, was most 
awake to the reality of a higher life within ; to the pure in heart 
only could it be permitted to fill the office of Gral-king. For 
this reason it remained suspended in the air for many years, none 
being found worthy to receive it. At length, Titurel, the son of 
a traditionary king of Anjou, was elected. He built a magni- 
ficent castle, and established an order of knighthood called Tem- 

leisen. Whether this had any connexion with the order of 
night-Templars is a question on which we must leave the 
learned to pronounce judgment. Near the castle, on the summit 
of Montsalvage, he erected a superb temple. This was surrounded 
by a dark cypress forest, extending many miles, and impenetrable 
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to all but the few destined on special grounds to enter it. The 
edifice was of a circular form, like the buildings of the Templars 
generally. A small sanctuary in the very centre contained the 
Gral; over it rose alofty dome, surmounted by a huge carbuncle, 
which gleamed brightly above the gloomy foliage of the forest. 
Seventy-two octagonal chapels enclosed this sanctuary, each two 
having a tower, with a spiral staircase visible from without, and 
on the top a large crystal cross supporting an eagle with out- 
stretched wings, wrought in red gold. All the pavements of the 
interior were of purest crystal, whose watery transparency re- 
vealed every species of fish, carved in onyx. Brass pillars supported 
the vaulted roof of blue sapphire, in which the sun and moon 
were represented in sparkling diamonds and topaz. The outer 
roofing was of red gold, ornamented with blue enamel. Precious 
stones formed the windows, their brilliancy being softened b 
paintings. Every part of the building was lavishly adorned with 
pearls, diamonds, and stones of every colour. This temple and 
castle were committed to the care of the spiritual knighthood of 
the Gral, who devoted their lives entirely to it. 

Wolfram’s story of Parzival differs little from the Mabinogion, 
as published by Lady Charlotte Guest, from the existing Welsh 
MSS., excepting that the infusion of magic arts, and of the 
Gloucester witches, whom Peredur (Parzival) ungallantly put to 
the sword, give place in the German tale to the Gral legend— 
about which thus much, at least, is certain, that it never strayed 
into Wales. Kiot was Wolfram’s principal source in this tradi- 
tion also, for though evidently well acquainted with the unfinished 
Parzival of Chrétien de Troyes, his treatment of the subject so 
ill accorded with Wolfram’s ideas that he has not availed himself 
of the poem. 

This Kiot appears to have been a learned and energetic sort 
of person, indefatigable in hunting up old manuscripts, and 
revelling in the musty chronicles of Toledo, Anjou, Britain, and 
Ireland. The substance of these he heaped together in an ill- 
constructed romance, well known throughout Provence until the 
close of the fourteenth century, when it dropped out of notice 
and was lost. It is therefore impossible to judge how far the 
author is indebted to Kiot’s work ; but the individual character 
of Wolfram is so distinctly visible throughout the poem as to 
screen him from any liability to the charge of plagiarism. To 
‘render extracts from this poem intelligible to our readers, it will 
be necessary to give some account of the story. 

The father of Parzival was of the race of the kings of Anschei- 
vein or Anjou, and named Gahmuret. After many adventures 
in the East, he wins, at a tournament in the north of Spain, the 
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hand of the beautiful Herzeleid, and with her the two kingdoms of 
Wals and Norvals. His roving disposition, however, soon carries 
him away again to the East, where he falls by the hand of 
Ipomidon. Parzival is born shortly afterwards, and his mother, 
fearing lest he should inherit the insatiate love of adventure which 
had been so fatal to her husband, carries him away to the forest 
of Soltane, abandoning for ever her two kingdoms. In this deep 
seclusion Parzival grows up, knowing little of the world be- 
— and nothing of its chivalry. He spends his time in making 

ows and arrows, and shooting wild deer, or in sitting beside the 
stream, at his mother’s knee, listening to the birds overhead, 
whose song fills his heart with mingled sadness and delight. 
Herzeleid watches anxiously as the thrilling notes raise an unde- 
fined longing within him, and bring childish tears to his eyes. 
She tries every expedient for ridding the forest of birds, but, 
as may be supposed, fails; and the boy thus remonstrates :— 


‘*O, mother, tell me,’ said the boy, ‘ what harm the birds have done ? 
She kissed his pleading mouth, and said, ‘T'was wrong, my little one, 
*T was sin against the God most high, to break his dear decree— 
Yes—wherefore should the little birds have sorrow all through me? 
Then straight upspake the boy again, ‘ God !—prythee, mother, say, 
Who that may be? She answered grave, ‘ One brighter than the day ; 
Who, like to man, with man erewhile talked kindly face to face; 

Lay this to heart, when need is sore, thy help is in his grace. 

There is another black and false, hell’s keeper down below, 

Turn off thy thoughts from him and doubt, whose wavering worketh 
woe.’’—p. 133. 


One day, as he is walking through a grove, sling in hand, he 
hears the strange sound of hoofs; recalling his mother’s con- 
versation, he wishes it might be the devil coming, feels that he 
should just now receive him with great gusto, and finally over- 
come him. Three knights appear, but in such bright armour 
that Parzival takes them for gods, and, prostrating himself in 
their path, addresses them as such, to their no small amazement. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that he can be persuaded of 
their humanity, and their knighthocd forms an impenetrable 
mystery, along with the sword and coat of mail—respecting 
which latter he naively asks, ‘ Why do you wear so many little 
rings fastened on you?’ The spark has kindled in Parzival’s 
heart. He returns to his mother, imparts to her his new 
and vague impressions of chivalry and King Arthur, derived 
from the man with the little rings on, and finally demands a 
horse. Herzeleid provides him with a veritable Rosinante, and 
equips him in a fool’s dress of sackcloth and calfskin, hoping he 
may thus avoid any chivalrous encounter, and soon return to 
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her again. Parzival rides joyfully away through the forest, and 
his mother’s eyes, as they cease to follow him, close in death. 
At Nantes, he finds King Arthur and his court, where his ap- 

arance causes great merriment, and draws a smile from the 
Eady Kunneware de Laland, who had never smiled before. 
This feature, together with several others connected with this 
riod of Parzival’s history, is evidently of Eastern origin, and 
indeed we meet with it in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
He engages with Ither, one of Arthur’s knights, and gallantly 
dispatches him with his sling! Our hero, on leaving Nantes, 
where Arthur had refused to knight him, cc mes in sight of a 
castle with numerous towers, which he sagaciously concludes 
grow out of the roof. He rides up to an old knight, who is 
seated at the gateway, and addresses to him some random 
observations, once made by his mother, which to Gourne- 
manns, who has not the honour of her acquaintance, are, to say 
the least, enigmatical. Many attendants offer him their assistance 
todismount. ‘hie he strenuously refuses to do: he is a knight— 
his place is on his horse—nothing shall move him. This vehe- 
ment resistance he winds up, to the great amusement of the assem- 
bled knights, by delivering a courteous salutation to them as from 
his mother. omieal, no longer proof against their ridicule and 
entreaties, at last yields the point. From his filial quotations, 
which conclude almost every sentence, Gournemanns infers 
that the hero’s mother is a sort of walking proverbial philosophy 
—-a western Queen of Sheba—and he much regrets that the youth 
should, notwithstanding, have grown up such a triumphant speci- 
men of stupidity. He therefore charitably takes him in hand, 
and instructs him in the rudiments of chivalry and common sense. 
The old gentleman’s observations are many of them most admi- 
rable; but among other advice, he bids Pessindl guard against 
asking many questions, which the pupil bears but too con- 
stantly in mind. Leaving the castle after some days, and resign- 
ing the choice of road to his steed, he finds himself before the 
besieged gates of Pelrapar, the capital of the kingdom of Brobarz. 
The drilling, both mental and physical, of the old Gournemanns 
has done Parzival a vast deal of good, and we now find him all 
on the alert, offering his services to the distressed Queen Kond- 
wiramur. At the introduction he recalls the advice so lately 
bestowed on him by his preceptor, and, resolved to ask no ques- 
tions, he remains mute, until the astonished queen herself breaks 
the long silence. Her city is besieged by suitors, who are 
challenged and vanquished by Parzival, the matter being still 
further settled by his marriage with the beautiful queen. ‘They 
live in great happiness for a while, until one morning Parzival 
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addresses Kondwiramur, begging her to let him go and inquire 
after his mother, of whose death he is ignorant. His happiness 
is so dear to her that she can refuse him nothing. 

This home-sickness and love of wandering are essentially 
German. Wolfram fills the Welsh skeleton with the mind of a 
German youth—such a youth as Jean Paul so often drew, but 
less shadowy—and in the eyes of his countrymen he thus gives 
the poem an additional charm. But this bythe way. Riding heed- 
lessly on, over ‘stock and stone, marsh and moor,’ Parzival, late at 
night, reaches the sea-shore, and is directed by a fisherman some 
miles further to the nearest castle. On naming the fisherman, he 
is instantly admitted. The courtyard of the castle is overgrown 
with grass, and many days must have passed since the last tourney. 
Parzival’s amazement increases when, on entering the saloon, 
blazing with a hundred torches, he sees four hundred knights 
reclining on magnificent couches. Three marble vessels contain 
fires of fragrant aloe-wood ; beside the centre one, stands a couch 
occupied by the sick host, King Aufortas, who invites Parzival 
to his side. A page springs in, bearing a lance dropping with 
blood; he carries it round the room amid universal lamentation ; 
but Parzival, true to his resolution, asks no question about the 


sick man, the dripping lance, or the outburst of grief. Four 


princesses, clad in deep scarlet, enter through the steel door at 
the end of the saloon, carrying golden candlesticks; eight 
maidens follow, in grass-green velvet, bearing a transparent slab 
of garnet-stone ; six others bear silver utensils; and six accom- 
panying the most beautiful of them all, Repanse de Schoie, the 
mistress of the castle, who places before the king a wonderfull 
brilliant vessel of precious stone. Then follows the meal, eac 
guest being provided with four attendants, who bring water in 
golden basins, and arrange the numerous tables. Bread is 
carried before the Gral, and then replaced on the tables, in all 
conceivable forms of fish, flesh, and fowl, ‘hot and cold, young 
and old.’ The same magic power also supplies all manner of 
costly wines and fruits. 

Through an open door Parzival sees an aged man with long 
white hair; but in propaggtion to his increasing amazement, his 
resolution seems to strengthen. In a luxuriant apartment, he 
passes a restless night, disturbed by foreboding dreams, for 
‘ every future sorrow sent its messenger.’ The morning breaks, and 
the hours creep on—still no sound throughout the castle. Par- 
zival rises, and finding his armour by his bedside, proceeds, fully 
equipped, through the now-deserted saloon. Crossing the draw- 
bridge, he hears a page behind, mocking him, and demanding 
why he had asked no questions. 
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His next adventure is with Sigune, whom he afterwards dis- 
covers to be his foster-sister. She is sitting among the grass 
under a linden-tree, weeping over the body of her betrothed. 
Hearing whence he is come, she tells him the castle is called 
Monsalviisch, that it cannot be found by those who seek for it, 
and is only reached unwittingly by the few to whom it is destined. 


After listening a moment to his voice, she recognises, and thus 
addresses him :— 


‘ She cried, ‘ I know thee, Percival! 
Tell me, hast thou seen the Gral? 
And the joyless host, so sad to see, 
May man stanch his agony? 
Blessed art thou for thy way, 
Blessed for thy news this day ; 
Wide as winds the world around 
Shall thy height of fame be found, 
Every earthly risk is crowned ; 
Not a creature, tame or wild, 

But must serve thee like a child !—p. 277. 


By Sigune, Parzival is again upbraided for having witnessed 
in silence the mysteries of the Gral-castle. Parzival’s fame has 
reached the court of Arthur: wishing to admit the valorous 
red knight to their round table, they leave Nantes in search of 
him. Chance leads him near their encampment. He is on the 
outskirts of a forest; the trees and ground laden with snow, a 
dead hawk lies at his feet, and on the white snow beside him are 
three drops of blood.* The sight of them fills Parzival with 
home-sickness. He remains motionless as though overpowered 
by some heavy dream. The memory of Kondwiramur, and her 
tears on his departure rise sadly before him, plunging him in deep 
thought. In vain the knights sent from King Arthur endeavour 
to rouse him; Gawan at length comes, and by throwing a 
handkerchief over the drops, breaks the spell. Parzival goes 
with Gawan to the court; during the meal, a sorceress of pre- 
eminent ugliness makes her appearance; she tells them of the 
chateau Merviel, where four queens and four hundred maidens 
are spellbound by the arts of a magician, named Klingsohr, and 
concludes by bitterly reproaching Parzival for his silence respect- 
ing the Gral. 

Gawan sets out for the chateau Merviel, and great part 
of the second volume of the poem is occupied with an account of 


* This is an old mythic feature common to the Celtic and German tradition, and 


still found in many fairy tales, as in those of Schweewitchen and der Machan- 
delbaum. 
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his many adventures. During the whole of this recital Parzival 
is never entirely lost sight of. We still hear of him in the 
distance. On the departure of Kondrie, Parzival renounces the 
knighthood of the Round Table, binding himself to that of the 
Gral, but without hope or faith. He wanders thus, defiant and 
despairing, far from his home and far from God. Ceasing for 
awhile to be the hero of the story, his place is filled up by Gawan, 
and by minute and full representation of the splendour and perils 
of worldly chivalry. After these years of doubt and ——o 
we once more meet our red knight, bearing arms on Go 
Friday; for this desecration he is reproved by an aged knight. 
Parzival tells him of his long solitary wanderings, his indifference 
to everything around him, in which he does not know fast from 
feast, one day from another, speaks of the God he has forsaken, 
as unfaithful to him though the Giver of good to all beside. The 
knight, whose name is not told us, gives him some good advice, 
and invites him to his tent, the weather being very severe, but 
Parzival courteously declines. Giving the reins to his horse, he 
goes forward, resolving that, if on this day of great salvation God 
should lead him to some source of help and comfort, thus showing 
that he is not utterly forsaken, he will henceforth put unshaken 
faith in the Divine goodness. 

Towards the close of the day, he meets with the hermit 
Trevrezent ; they enter the cell where no wind penetrates, and 
seated before the blazing wood fire, their conversation turns on 
Parzival’s spear, which he remembers to have won at this spot 
very long ago; Trevrezent endeavouring to find out to whom it 
originally belonged, begins counting the time back to the death 
of one ‘Taurian, and Parzival interrupting him— 


‘ Said he, ‘thou first hast made me ‘ware, 
How long the while I’ve guideless strayed, 
Of every gladness blank and bare. 

My joy is to a dream decayed, 
And on me Care his load has laid! 


Hearken, there is more at hand. 
When in any land or clime, 

Rose the kirk or minster high, 
Mighty God to glorify ; 

Not an eye hath seen me stand— 
Never once in all this time. 

Nought sought I but feud and fight, 
God I hated heart and might ; 

He is the spring of my welling woe— 
How he hath made it overflow! 
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God hath buried alive my gladness; 
Would his mercy wake from sleep, 

And some kindly aiding show, 

My joy were then sunk not so deep— 
Not so deep in the depth of sadness. 
My manhood’s heart is cut cruelly! 
Sound it is, think ye, and well, when he 
Scathes me with this scorn of scorns— 
Crowns me with this crown of thorns. 
And with shame hath thus undone me, 
After all my arm hath won me— 

Won in many a bygone fight— 

Won from many a stalwart knight? 
This blame may well be on him laid, 
Who hath all might, who gives all aid, 
And helpful largesse, ceaselessly, 

Hath dealt to all, but not to me.’—v. ii. p. 32. 


Trevrezent makes a long and soothing reply, concluding 


thus :— 


q 
: 


* No bounds can bar the highest: 

Thought can escape the sun, 

Thought needs no hiding donjon-keep, 
*Tis hid from every one. 

*Tis dark, and hath no outward show, 
But God’s light looks it through— 

Comes raying through a hidden chink, 
And our hearts are wide to view. 

No stormwind roars, no belfry rings, 
When God the heart doth enter,— 

Ere swiftest thought heart’s gate hath reach’d, 
He knows it to its centre. 

God chooseth whom he worthy finds, 
God tracks e’en thought so fle eting ; 

Woe, then, to him, that mocks with crime, 
And shames his gracious greeting! 

What place of refuge hath his soul? 
What help can penance bring? 

I read thee, if thy heart be set 
Against the Heavenly King— 

Not readier He to wrath than love— 
Thou art indeed forlorn ; 

But turn that heart from ill to good, 
And thou wilt cease to mourn.’—v. ii. p. 38. 


Parzival is farther interrogated by his host as to the cause of 
his great anxiety, which he then confesses to be twofold—the 
desire to see his beautiful queen again, and to find the long-sought 
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Gral. He says nothing of his silent visit to Monsalvisch until 
Trevrezent thus explains something of the nature of the treasure, 
and how it can only be won by the person destined, whose name 
will in due time appear inscribed upon the vessel : 


‘ Then spake the host: Full well I know, 
That many a stalwart knight 
Hath home beside the holy Gral, 
Upon Mount Salvage height ; 
And over hill and over dale 
These Tempel champions ride, 
And aye, as penance, ventures seek, 
Let loss or fame betide! 
Now, hear about these stalwart knights, 
And what their life hath been: 
They all are nourished by a stone— 
A stone right rare I ween. 
Lapis Exilis is its name :— 
I read thee, mark it, right— 
The pheenix in his ashes burnt 
Soars upward by its might :— 
Young from the glow he shakes his wings, 
Winning a shimmering sheen, 
More youthful, bright, and fairer far 
Than ever he had been. 
And were a mortal man at worst, 
The day he saw the stone, 
That day, and eke the coming week, 
He would live by his look thereon. 
Do any daily see the stone, 
Their hue shall never fade; 
Their colour be clear and fair to see, 
As in fairest prime it ere could be— 
Be they youth or maid. 
Were it beheld two hundred years, 
The hair were never white ;— 
Such virtue dwells within the stone, 
Such gift of youth for flesh and bone, 
That age with it could ne’er be known ;— 
This marvel Gral is hight.’—v. ii. p. 40. 


Parzival replies: — 


‘¢ Since to knighthood’s lance and shield 
Valour’s prize on earth was granted, 
And on high a paradise, 
"Twas for knighthood that I panted. 
And, once a knight, in every fight 
My strokes I struck for striking’s sake ; 
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And after, oft, this stalwart hand 
Held out the conqueror’s prize to take. 
Knew God how knightly worth to rate, 
He should to guard the Gral have me.’ 
Then straight his host did answer him, 
And lowly words and soft spake he :— 
‘ Oh, arm thee first, and guard thee well 
Against presumption most of all. 
Youth is haughty, and youth is vain, 
And pride must always have its fall.’ 
With that you might have seen arise 
The springing drops in both his eyes, 
To think of what a woe befel, 
In the tale he was about to tell.’—v. ii. p. 43. 


The story of Anfortas once told, all sorts of relationships, hitherto 
undreamed of, come to light, and we find among others that 
Parzival is the nephew both of Trevrezent and of King Anfortas. 
The latter had, in his youth, received a wound from a poisoned 
spear, which proved incurable, but his office of Gral guardian 
gave him constantly fresh strength to live and bear the torture 
until the destined successor should arrive, and, by inquiring the 
causes of his sufferings, break the spell, and give him the lacking 
wer to die. On hearing this, Parzival confesses with bitter 
regret all he had witnessed at Mont Salvage, and been content to 
witness in obstinate silence. The prepossessing old gentleman of 
whom Parzival had caught a distant glimpse during the marvellous 
repast, he learns to be his grandfather, laid up with a rather com- 
mon-place ailment—viz., a fit of the gout, which, however, the 
Gral happily prevents from being attended with any serious con- 
sequences. 
ull of affection for his newly found relatives, and anxious 
beyond everything to atone for the unwitting injury done to An- 
fortas, Parzival resolves once more to seek and win the Gral, but 
this time with faith and hope as to the result. He remains 
fourteen days longer at the hermitage, receiving good counsel and 
_— inducements to untiring energy in all that may be before 
Having left his uncle Trevrezent, he passes by the chateau 
Merviel, where Arthur’s knights are all engaged in the rescue of 
the four queens and four hundred maidens, but he takes no part 
in the adventure. 
After some successful encounters with various knights, Par- 
zival engages with a Saracen, brings him down on his knees, 
but at the same time breaking his own lance, is left weaponless. 
His opponent, scorning the advantage, inquires his name, and 
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they presently discover themselves to be half brothers, Feirefiss 
having left the east for the purpose of seeking out his father, 
Gahmuret, of whose death Parzival now tells him. They ride 
together to Arthur’s court, and during a meal in Gawan’s tent, 
Kondrie, the messenger of the Gral, again appears. The purifi- 
cation of Parzival’s heart is completed, his humility and growing 
faith now make him worthy of the honour which his former doubts 
had so long kept from him.- Kondrie announces that he is ap- 
pointed king of the Gral, and must therefore hasten to relieve 
the sufferings of his uncle Anfortas, by the long deferred 
question. 

The brothers, accompanied by Kondrie, leave the court amid 
universal regrets. Anfortas beseeches Parzival to withdraw the 
Gral from his presence for eight days and nights, in order that 
he may no longer have power to live and suffer. Parzival, pros- 
trating himself three times before the Gral, replies by this in- 
quiry, ‘ What aileth thee?” ‘To this no answer is needed, for 
instantly the racking pain gives place to perfect ease —the 
question has released him. 

Meanwhile, Kondwiramur having heard of Parzival’s election 
to the Gral kingdom, hastens to him, and is led by Duke Kiot 
to the border of the forest, where, four years ago, the drops of 
blood had so painfully recailed her lonely condition to her hus- 
land’s mind. Hither Parzival comes to meet her, and entering 
he tent, finds her sleeping beside her children, the twin brothers 
thom he has not yet seen. 

They all go together to the castle, and a long description 
follows of a superb banquet provided by the power of the Gral. 
Feirefiss, being a heathen, cannot see the Gral; but the beauty 
f his former mistress, Repanse de Schoie, touches him ver 
leeply. Anfortas compassionates his distress, but tells him he 
must become a Christian, and be baptized, before he can hope to 

in his sister. Feirefiss eagerly inquires of Parzival whether 
baptism be some deed of arms, requiring more than ordinary 
prowess, but is soon undeceived, and being a person little bur- 
lened with those inconvenient appendages, principle or con- 

ience, he instantaneously renounces his false gods, and is bap- 
ed in the Gral temple. Repanse de Schoie gives her hand to 
le new Christian, who begs his brother to return with him to 
is prosperous kingdom in the east, but Parzival replies,— 


‘I may not all unused let lie 
My God-devoted energy. 
The crown of the Gral was blest to see, 
My haughty heart that lost it me, 
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My choice is now humility ; 

And lady’s love and riches bright 

Lie far from out my thought and sight. 

Thou bearest home a noble bride, 

Whose tender love, whose form so fair, 

Will well repay thy former thrall. 

Meanwhile shall I nor rest nor spare, 

In my order Tjost to ride, 

And fight the liegeman of the Gral. 

For woman fight I never more, 

A woman hurt my heart full sore ; 

But all the wrong is long past o’er,— 

I bring no charge, I bear no hate 

’Gainst ladies fair, they lend our state 

All high delight and nobleness, 

Though I found nought but heart’s distress.’ 
v. li. p. 421, 


Kardeiss, the younger son of Parzival, is made king of Wals, 
Norvals, and Brobarz, which, after all, is no great piece of infor- 
mation, since the names —— all ancient and modern geo- 
aphy. The elder son, 
Enighthood of the Gral. One fine morning he steps ashore at 
Antwerp, out of a boat winged, not by sails, but by veritable 
swans, and is graciously received by a princess of Brabant. She 
consents to marry him, and to keep the promise exacted by him 
—namely, never to ask whence he comes. Many years pas 
happily away i 
scient swan instantly appears, and bears Loherangrin home again 
to the care of the Gral. The poem then closes as follows :— 


oherangrin, is admitted into the 


till the fatal question passes her lips; the omni- 


‘ Thus have I shown my hero truly, 
His children and his lineage high, 
And landed him in ending duty, 
Where bliss is his eternally. 
His soul was not from God thrust back 
By all the woe that came to try ; 
Nor swerved he widely from the track 
When sunshine came with favouring eye, 
But held Earth’s honour worthily. 
Now, ladies that are kind and wise, 
Will on me look with kindlier eyes ; 
When here I say one lady more 
Will smile on me with loving look, 
Because completed lies my book, 
And all my toil is o’er:— 
"Tis for a ladye fair ‘twas done, 
And rich the thanks my work hath won.’—p. 429. 
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We have endeavoured to give clearness to the story, and with 
as much brevity as possible, but we have found the task more 
difficult than we had expected, from the crowd of personages in- 
troduced, all more or less intimately connected, and all having 
their part to perform in relation to the denouement. Wolfram 
dedicated this his favourite poem to a lady of the Thuringian 
court, whose name, however, in accordance with the custom of 
the times, he does not anywhere mention. He sought by it to 
win her love, but history leaves us cruelly in the dark as regards 
the issue; surely he should have been successful, for no prince 
or poet of that age had a truer heart to offer, or so rich a domain 
of thought and poetry at his command. The closing line of the 
poem seems to warrant the conclusion that his suit, thus labo- 
tiously prosecuted, was not in vain. 

Even from the slight sketch we have given, it will, we think, 
be obvious that a hasty perusal is not enough to enable a reader 
to discern the whole depth and meaning of this poem. The 
student of history will find it to be no idle tale of daunt- 
less deeds, performed to win a favouring smile from exacting 
beauty; of magic arts defeated; scattered spells broken, an 
rincesses freed by the mere physical daring of the hero. Through 

e ever-sparkling medley of courts and tourneys, princely ban- 
i and aundly encounters, the poet’s aim is one far higher 

an that of presenting a gorgeous picture of the mere outward 
life of his time. These, indeed, he Santhes with a power which 
seems to make them live and move before us. It is true, all this 
bewildering entanglement of adventures, and various heroes, has 
been complained of by some critics as tedious and unnecessary, 
yet without it the chief end of the author would not have been 
realized, or at best but very unsatisfactorily. 

The varied attraction and excitement of the worldly knight- 
hood must be clearly understood by us before we can appreciate 
the contrast of the Christian knighthood of the Gral, and sym- 
pathize with Parzival’s divided and doubting spirit. The ex- 
ternal life portrayed in Arthur’s court, and the endless adventures 
of Gawan, are all made subservient to the inner life of the hero. 
We are shown distinctly every phasis of his mental development. 
The affectionate child, with his love of home, overcome by a 
thirst for travel, goes out into the world; his mind enlarges, be- 
comes filled with doubts and questions; the Loaner life of chi- 
valry, with all its renown on the one hand, and a spiritual eternal 
life, according to the ideas of those times, —— by the 
holy Gral,) on the other, press upon him. We see his mind 


wandering, tortured by doubt into a despair, which, in its de- 
fiant pride, casts off both God and man. And further, we see 
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the pride become humility, and the doubt an earnest search 
after eternal life; child-like faith takes the place of despair, and 
wins for him the spiritual kingdom. Parzival is thus a hero, not 
in physical strife only, but in the nobler struggle between the 
world and the soul, between pride and humility, faith and despair. 
In this peculiar beauty the poem stands almost alone; it is a 
psychological epos, as the Faust of Goethe is a psychological 
drama. It presents the very struggle, in its budding and infancy, 
which is now coming home to the inquiring spirits of our nine- 
teenth century—with more truth and power, no doubt, than were 
included in it in the less thoughtful days of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but still a struggle, having its lesson for all grades of con- 
dition and for all times. 

Of all the translations into modern German, which have 
hitherto appeared, that by Karl Simrock is the most successful. 
He has best preserved the spirit as well as the form and modes of 
expression peculiar to the original. A frequent repetition thus 
occurs of words now almost obsolete, as wehrliche, which we have 
translated stalwart; and with some others we have been obliged 
to take asimilar liberty. For this no apology can be needed. 
Hitherto little or nothing has been written on Wolfram’s works, 
but we do not think they will rest so quietly much longer. Some 
years hence, there will be, in true German fashion, bulky 
volumes of Kritische Anmerkungen, &c., in which, most likely, 
Master Wolfram will get credit for all sorts of wisdom and pro- 
fundity, extracted by sage commentators from his most un- 
pretending passages—passages which he perhaps wrote in a 
moment of inspiration, or, in all simplicity, never suspecting 
them of containing such treasures of wisdom as the genius of a 
later age will seem to have found in them. 
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Art. VI. (1.) Sophisms of Free Trade Examined. By A Barrister. 

(2.) Popular Fallacies regarding General Interests, being a Translation 
of the ‘Sophismes Economiques. By M. Freperic Bastiat, 
Member of the Institute of France. With Notes, by G. R. Porrer, 
F.R.S8., author of ‘ The Progress of the Nation.’ 

(3.) Two Letters to the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P., &c., &c., on 
the Balance of Trade. By C. N. Newprcare, Esq., M.P. 

(4.) ‘ Free Trade.’ Quarterly Review. Dec. 1849. 


Tue question of the Corn Laws may now be considered as finally 
settled. All men, or nearly all, supposed that it had given up the 
ghost on the first of February, 1849. During the summer and 
autumn of last year, desperate attempts were made to galvanize 
the corpse back into life. But its struggles were voltaic, not 
vital, and after the debate and division on the Address, and on 
Mr. D’Israeli’s motion, it refused to exhibit even spasmodic 
activity. While the convulsion lasted, it seemed cruel to make 
the crucial incision, and premature to compose an epitaph; but 
now that the wires are removed, and the corpse has resumed the 
imperturbable placidity of death, it may be permitted to dissect 
it, for the advancement of science, and then write its history for 
the benefit of survivors. 

It is curious that in the case of the Corn Laws, arguments on 
the side of Protection appear to have been undergoing a process 
of elimination. The rank and file who have stood many a day's 
campaign are gradually thinned out, and every time they are 
oom they show a less extended line. We used to be told that 

irectly the Corn Laws were repealed, all the bullion would dis- 
appear from the Bank of England. But the Corn Laws are 
repealed and we have seventeen millions of bullion. We used 
to be told that the repeal of the Corn Laws was an invention of 
the enemy to lower wages. But the Corn Laws are repealed, 
and the very stockingers, emerging from the helotry of fifty 
years, have had the audacity to strike for wages, and the good 
fortune to obtain a double advance. We used to be told that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws would throw land out of cultivation and 
stop all agricultural improvement. But the Corn Laws are re- 
pealed, and on good authority we assert that a greater breadth 
of wheat was sown last autumn than was ever known. We used 
to be told that a low price of corn synchronized with a high 
poor rate. But wheat is at forty shillings, and there is hardly a 
county where the number of poor receiving relief is not very 
considerably diminished. 
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And these were arguments which did good service, because 
they appealed to the common understanding of men, and did 
not involve any abstruse questions of Political Economy—that 
science, to the investigation of which the public and private ex- 

nditure of every week contributes a fresh series of facts, whilst 
earned sergeants and great philosophers are squabbling whether 
it has any right to be called a science at all. 

Much obloquy has been heaped on the principal promoters of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, on the penn: that they had ulterior 
objects, and that while professing to contend for mere fiscal 
changes, their real point was a social revolution. It is always 
dangerous, and usually impossible, to deny assertions of this sort, 
for if the denial be only partially successful, men are too apt to 
conclude that it has wholly failed. And as far as the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was a measure conceived with a view to national, not 
class interests, so far might it be represented to be an attack on 
the aristocracy and the privileged classes. But surely, to con- 
found an indirect result with a direct object, is most unfair: and 
to assume this indirect result to be intentionally mischievous, 
begs the question, not once only, but twice, first as to the inten- 
tion, secondly as to the mischief. Granted that some Corn-law 
Repealers have been Chartists at heart—unless the anti-social 
tendencies are a development of the anti-monopolist agitation, 
what is this, except a fresh illustration of a principle, true even 
to staleness, that men may be at once good at theology and bad 
at algebra, good lawyers and bad moralists, good political econo- 
mists and bad subjects. In fact, this method of attacking the 
principle of Free Trade through the sides of its supporters, is an 
example of a class of arguments which have been of late very 
popular, and which have contributed many a glorious piece of 
clap-trap for Protectionist meetings; while, at the same time, 
they afford a pretty satisfactory proof that those who have re- 
course to them, flee thither, being expelled from all legitimate 
logical strongholds. Popular logic, which generally takes the 
garb of prophecy, and popular rhetoric, which is usually Bil- 
linsgate, being thus more or less defeated, the Protectionist 
takes refuge under the coif of Serjeant Byles, and examines 
what he calls the ‘Sophisms of Free Trade,’ in a hot-pressed 
duodecimo. To this production, which is evidently framed on 
the model of Mr. Porter’s Translation of M. Bastiat’s ‘ Sophismes 
Economiques,’ we shall presently have occasion to refer; but 
before doing so, let us look a little more closely at the history 
of the struggle. 

Protectionists are very fond of winding up their speeches at 
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county meetings by denouncing Free Trade as the subversion of 
a system under which England has flourished for two centuries. 
Now, as far as wheat is concerned, the fact is, that it is not more 
than sixty years since Great Britain has become a regularly im- 
porting country at all. The records of Import and Export show, 
that up to the year 1766 there were but four years in which the 
imports exceeded the exports, and the total excess in these four 
ears only amounts to about 250,000 quarters, or about three- 
fifths of the amount imported into England during the first month 
of this year. During the next twenty-six years, less than four 
millions and a half of quarters were imported, and more than two 
millions and a half were exported, leaving the balance of im 
ports only about two millions of quarters, or less than half of the 
import of last year alone. So that the protection which then ex - 
isted, must have been something in the nature of that which is 
enjoyed at present by some branches of trade, where the so-called 
protected article undersells that against which it is protected, in 
the very country which produces it. This last period of twenty- 
six years brings us to 1792, and from that time to the present, 
this country has been more or less dependent for subsistence upon 
foreign wheat. From 1793 till the end of the war, the imports 
of every year exceeded the exports; in fact, the imports of the 
single year 1810, amounting to about a million and a half of 
quarters, nearly equalled the exports of the twenty-three years 
from 1793 to 1815; while the imports of those twenty-three 
years were about nine times as great as the exports, although 
they did not amount in all to more than double the imports of 
the two years 1848 and 1849. But great as is the increase of 
SE cenned wheat, it is by no means clear that it is more than in 
proportion to the increase of population; for we must bear in 
mind, that the population of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1801, 
was about sixteen millions, whereas in 1841 it was twenty-seven 
millions, and if the increase should be in as great a ratio as it was 
from 1831 to 1841, it will prove next year to be upwards of thirty 
millions, or not far from double what it was at the end of the last 
century—a century, be it remembered, during which the popu- 
lation more than doubled. Ofcourse, if the great additions which 
have, during the last half century, been i to the acreage of 
cultivation, and the improvement in average acreable produce 
were not taken into account, the increase in imports would seem 
to be small indeed, but the details we have given are enough to 
show that England’s having flourished on protection for two 
hundred years is about as good an argument to prove that she 
would flourish on protection now, as the fact of a schoolboy having 
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worn the same corduroys from ten years old to fifteen, would be 
to prove that they well be the most appropriate dress for the 
rest of his life. : 

Protection, properly so called, cannot be considered to have 
come into actual working, as regards wheat, until the year 1814-16, 
Mr. Tooke, in his work on prices, has very clearly shown that 
the high prices of the years 1793—1812 are to be attributed in 
considerable measure to the fact, that of these twenty seasons, 
only three produced abundant crops, while eleven were more or 
less deficient, and the remaining six only average, and whether 
we are inclined to ascribe a greater or a smaller influence to the 
demand produced by war expenditure, and to the partial ex- 
clusion of continental supplies, we must acknowledge that the 
effects of a high range of prices upon the consumer were not so 
evident as they have since become. 

The nation was much in the position of a private individual 
who is spending capital raised by a mortgage of his estate ;— 
Money is plentiful with him, but it is the money which he ought 
to be investing, not spending, and when the purse is empty, he 
finds out that he has not only spent what he ought to have saved, 
but that he has to pay, in the shape of half-yearly demands of 
interest, for the costly pleasure in which he Se indulged. So 
all this came to an end, and in 1814 the price of wheat, which, 
on the average of five previous seasons, had nearly touched 106s. 
per quarter, while rye was at 63s. and barley at 52s., fell in 1814 
to 73s. 11d. and in 1815 to 64s. 4d. per quarter. 

The agricultural intellect was deeply stirred. The agricul- 
tural throat uttered hoarse sounds of distress. Livy’s ‘ Bos 
Jocutus in Etruria,’ which is so unfailing a portent in the earlier 
books of his history, was a mere joke to the roars of the agricul- 
tural interest. 

The report of the Lord’s Committee on Agricultural Distress, 
which sat in the year 1814, is a most curious document. To a 
sympathizing audience were poured forth bucolic lamentations 
over high prices. Mopsus and Menalcas mourned the fate of 
Daphnis. Listen to the strains which proceed from Mr. James 
Buxton, a tenant on Mr. Western’s estate in Essex :—‘ We can- 
‘not continue,’ says the East-Anglian Mopsus,—‘ We cannot 
* continue to cultivate our Jands at a 30s. per acre rent, in the 
‘improved manner in which land has been recently cultivated, 
* under 23/. to 252. per load (5 quarters) for wheat, with barley 
* at 40s. to 45s. per quarter, beans the same, oats 30s. to 35s.’ 
¢ We cannot continue to cultivate! Why, it is almost in the very 
words of Virgil’s Mopsus, for, ‘now Daphnis is dead,’ says he, 
* besides losing the company of the agricultural deities, the fields, 
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‘which once bore crops of corn, are smothered with hungry and 
‘ pernicious weeds.’ 


: Postquam te fata tulerunt 
Ipsa Pales agros atque ipse reliquit Apollo. 
Grandia spe quibus mandavimus hordea sulcis, 
Infelix lolium et steriles nascuntur avene ;’ 


or, as a free-trading dealer in rhymes translates it :— 


— Now that prices fall, 

Madam and Squire desert the county ball. 
And, where the harvest once adorned the field, 
Darnel and twitch their hungry produce yield.’ 


Nor was Mr. Buxton singular in his prophecy. Mr. Wakefield, 
aland surveyor at Bury St. Edmunds, played the Menalcas to 
his Mopsus. Mr. Driver, the well-known land-agent, is kind 
enough to admit foreign wheat on a sliding-scale, after our own 
average has reached eighty shillings, but he stipulates that the 
farmer shall have sufficient protection to make his return equiva- 
lent to 100s. per quarter; and Mr. John Benett, of Pyt House, 
Wilts, who we suspect is identical with the present worthy member 
of parliament of that name, goes still further; ‘ Taking the taxes, 
‘the price of labour, and the outgoings, he could not conceive 
‘that the farmer could make ten per cent. of his capital when 
‘wheat was below ninety-six shillings per quarter.’ But our readers 
will wish to know what were the outgoings. They were as 
follows 

Rent (for lowland farm) . . . . £110 O 
Poor-rate (5s. in the pound). . . 
Other taxes (2s. in the pound) . . . 0 3 0 


Wages were from 9s. to 12s. per week, and at task work the 
best labourers could earn 18s.; shepherds and under-bailiff 15s. 
per week. The crop of wheat was said by Mr. Benett to average 
nearly three quarters an acre. He may be trusted for not having 
put it too high; and he thinks that if a farmer got 96s. per 
quarter, he might pay 18s. per acre rent, the actual rent being 
set at a higher average than this. 

But Mr. Benett was not satisfied here. He proved in the 
clearest manner that on 945 acres, at a rent of 800/. per annum, 
and with other outgoings, including labour, of only 15002, with 
wheat at 96s. and barley at 48s. per quarter, he had lost 
662. 18s. 7d. And on evidence of this nature the House of 
Commons passed a corn-law which opened the ports for foreign 
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wheat at 80s.; rye, pease, and beans, at 53s.; barley, bear, and 
bigg, at 40s.; oats, at 27s.; and for colonial corn, at prices about 
one-fifth lower. 

The consumers appear to have entertained a very opposite 
opinion to that which prevailed among the producers. Riots 
took place in London, the Guards were under arms, houses were 
burnt and plundered, and the most unmistakeable demonstrations 
among the people at large testified the disgust with which the 
measures of Government were received. An officer of the Guards, 
now in Parliament, is believed to date his conversion to free-trade 
principles from the conviction which the demeanour of those 
crowds forced upon his mind of the revolutionary character of a 
corn-law. 

Monday, the 6th of March, 1815, must have been a remarkable 
day in the history of the century. It had transpired on the 
Saturday previous that ministers intended to pass a corn-law of a 
most stringent character, in accordance with the tenour of the 
evidence to which we have referred. Ina few hours, 40,000 
persons, merchants, bankers, and traders of London, of all shades 
of political opinion, signed a petition against the measure. 
There were 54,000 signatures appended to the petition from 
Manchester; and on the presentation of that remarkable docu- 
ment, Sir Robert Peel said that the people of that town had 
abstained from all complaints during the war, in hopes that a 
return of peace would cause a cessation of their burdens ; and he 
added, which is one among innumerable proofs of the clear- 
sightedness of the working-classes, that ‘the people were not to 
‘ be cajoled by such arguments as that the Bill would give them 
‘ on nga They knew better: they knew the thing was im- 
possible.’ 

Me is curious now to look back and speculate whether ‘ the ex- 
perience of the last three years’ was the only cause of the con- 
version of the second Sir Robert, or whether the voice of his 
father had not from time to time rung in his ears, warning him of 
the consequences of adherence to protection. 

One hundred and fifteen thousand persons in all petitioned 
from Lancashire, forty-two thousand from Westminster, to say 
nothing of numerous other petitions from almost every other 
part of the country. But the lieges did not confine themselves 

to their sacred right of sending a piece of parchment to be laid on 
the table of the House of Commons one minute, and to be stuffed 
into a carpet-bag and forgotten the next. They assembled in 
threatening and gloomy crowds in Palace-yard. In vain did the 
high-bailiff of Westminster call out his force of eighty constables 
—we manage things rather better now. thanks to Sir Robert !— 
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it was no joke to stand in the way of an English mob who felt 
that Old Sarum and Grampound were voting away their chil- 
dren’s bread. ‘The hosts of the high-bailiff came not. Nor did 
the Bakers and Birnies of the day fare much better. At length 
the Guards are sent for, and patriotic members, well known in 
after times, protest against lawgiving so surrounded by bayonets. 
Other members, of the red-tapist species, deplore the rending of 
their garments by the mob, who absolutely attempted to pledge 
them, as they entered thé House, not to vote for the corn-bill. 
But the Bill was passed into a law, and the almost simultaneous 
escape of Buonaparte from Elba checked the internal tumult as 
a blister checks inflammation. Still it was not cured; and from 
time to time the — showed their sense of the wrong by all 
the ordinary methods of expressing popular discontent. 

The closing months of the reign of George the Third were a 
signal instance of such expressions. Since the passing of the 
corn-law, the price of wheat had ruled at an average of some- 
thing like 80s. a quarter. Meetings for illegal purposes were 
constantly being held, or attempted to be held; among them the 
Peterloo meeting, memorable to future ages; the most general 
and deep-rooted dissatisfaction existed; and Parliament was 
summoned in the month of November, expressly on account of 
the disturbed state of the country.* 

Any one who has the means of referring to Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates for the last session of that Parliament which 
was abruptly terminated by the death of George the Third, need 
turn no further than the synopsis of contents to judge of the state 
of internal affairs. 

The following is the list of debates in the Lords:— 


‘Nov. 23. Address (in answer to a Speech from the Throne which 
expressly refers to disturbances). 
29. Misdemeanors Bill. 
Blasphemous and Seditious Libels Bill. 
Seizure of Arms Bill. 
Training Prevention Bill. 
30. The Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion for a Committee on 
the State of the Country. 
Dec. 2. Training Prevention Bill. 
3. Misdemeanors Bill. 
Seizure of Arms Bill. 
Training Prevention Bill. 
6. Blasphemous and Seditious Libels Bill. 
Seizure of Arms Bill. 


* Let our readers who have not yet read ‘Shirley, by the same ‘ belle’ who 
wrote ‘Jane Eyre,’ refer to it, if they want a most graphic account of the state of 
things—such as it was in 1819. The tale professes to date earlier. 
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7. Seizure of Arms Bill. 
9. Misdemeanors Bill. 
Blasphemous and Seditious Libels Bill. 
State of the Disturbed Districts. 
10. Blasphemous and Seditious Libels Bill. 
13. Misdemeanors Bill. 
17. Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill. 
20. Ditto. 
21. Ditto.’ 


And so it ends, with the single variation of a debate on news- 
r stamps. 

The bill of fare for the Lower House is about as highly sea- 
soned, though the dishes are rather more numerous. And such 
was the working of a corn-law which had raised the price of 
wheat, which in 1815 was 64s. 5d., to 75s. 10d. in 1816, and to 
94s. 9d. in 1817, and which, in spite of increased cultivation and 
an abundant harvest, retained it at 85s. in 1818. The author of 
the fable of the ‘ Belly and the Members’ must have been a political 
economist; at least he could not more clearly have depicted the evils 
of starvation if he had been chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
Give the people work and cheap bread, and you may keep them 
quiet; but administer a dose of ‘ hope deferred,’ cut down their 
wages, and augment the price of bread, and they will soon become 
keenly alive to political discomfort. Still the tables are soon to 
be turned, rot orm January, 1822, we find wheat at 49s. 3d., 
which fell still further, till the average of the year was 43s. 3d. 
In that year a slight modification of the corn-law was attempted, 
which, by a double set of duties, faintly shadowed forth the glories 
of the sliding-scale. In 1828, that sliding-scale was adopted, and 
from that time to the total repeal of the corn-laws, their decline and 
fall are so well known that it would be tedious to linger over the 
narrative. But we cannot help extracting one passage which we 
find in an article that appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 
February, 1822—a passage which might have passed for pro- 
phecy were it not the enunciation of a truth independent of 
time—the truth, we mean, that prohibitory duties cause ruinous 
fluctuations. 

‘ It appears, therefore, that there is but one method of con- 
‘ stantly procuring an adequate supply of corn, and of avoiding 
‘ those ruinous fluctuations of prices which are inherent in the 
‘ prohibitive system, and which, when they occur in a highly 
‘ populous and manufacturing country like England, not only 
‘compromise the fortunes and the means of existence of many 
‘ individuals, but deeply endanger the safety and tranquillity of 
‘the State. We must relinquish the restrictive system, and 
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‘ ually recur to the sound principle of a FREE TRADE. Every- 
‘ is downright quackery delusion. If we 
‘to support the prohibitory system, we shall most unquestion- 
‘ ably continue to be subjected to the same alternation of high 
. re low prices we have experienced during the last six 
‘years. At one time the farmers, and at another time the con- 
‘sumers of their produce, will be involved in the extreme of 
‘ misery.’ 

Nothing can be truer than this picture of the effect of a 
corn law. These words were written in 1822. Their best 
commentary will be found in the subjoined list of the prices of 
wheat from the year 1822 till the expiration of the prohibitive 
system. in 1845-6. And yet this system of prices, oscillating 
between 39s. 4d. and 70s. 8d., is that which is proclaimed as 
likely to bring, not only plenty, but evenness of price! In the 
first five years prices rise 50 per cent.; in the next ten years 
they fall nearly 40 per cent.; in the next four years they rise 
75 per cent; and in the last four years, excluding 1844 and 
1845, they fall 30 per cent., where t ey remain for the two last 

e. 


~ years of the existence of the sliding sca 


Year, Per Year. Per Year. Per 

s. 2 3 8. 4 
1822 ... 44 7 1830 ... 64 3 1838 ... 64 7 
1823 ... 53 4 1831 ... 66 4 1839 ... 70 8 
1824 ... 63 Il 1832 ... 58 8 1840 ... 66 4 
1825 ... 68 6 1833 ... 52 1841 ... 64 4 
1826 ... 58 8 1834 ... 46 2 1842 ... 57 3 
1827 ... 58 6 1835 ... 39 4 1843 ... 50 1 
1938 ... CO & 1836 ... 48 6 1844 ... 51 3 
1829 ... 66 3 1837 ... 55 10 1845 ... 50 10 


But it is time to quit this dreary history, and turn to the pro- 
ductions whose names are at the head of this article. 

There is a molluscous animal called the cuttle-fish, which has 
the faculty, when pursued, of discharging a torrent of foetid ink, 
which answers the double purpose of grievously annoying its 
adversary and of securing its own retreat. The faculty of dis- 
charging ink is one which reviewers ought not lightly to find 
fault with, but when it is called into play for the mere purpose 
of misleading, even a cuttle-fish might rebuke his brother for 
misused talent. Very much of this nature is possessed by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review of January last. In a most 
elaborate paper, with a profligate expenditure of his means of 
self-defence, our contemporary strives hard to obscure a simple 
proposition, one of the simplest of propositions, that it is every 
man’s interest to buy as cheap and to sell as dear ashe can. To 
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tell us that Adam Smith and M‘Culloch entertain different and 
opposing opinions on the question whether rent enters into the 
composition of the price of commodities or not, is simply to in- 
sinuate that neither the one nor the other knew what they were 
talking about, and hence, by pseudo-logic, to derive the conclu- 
sion that persons who knew so little about an ‘elementary question’ 
like rent, were not to be trusted when they hazarded a politico- 
economical opinion, still less when they preached a doctrine of 
so much importance as the doctrine of Free Trade. Well then, 
having given a small illustration of the necessity of adherence 
to the maxim, ‘ Put not your trust in Free-Traders,’ he goes on 
to start a question which has been ridden positively raw by every 
would-be-thought clever young gentleman who has spouted at a 
protection meeting ever since the date of the issue of the first 
copy of ‘Sophisms of Free Trade,’ particularly since it has 
been placed in a more popular point of view by his own 
efforts. And he tells us that ‘the great social question which 
“at this moment agitates the public mind,—sets interests, in- 
‘ dividuals, masses, in antagonistic array, and is beyond all doubt 
‘fraught in its decision with consequences the most tremendous, 
‘is the relative advantage to this community of domestic and 
‘foreign trade.’ Ask a school-boy what is the great social ques- 
tion which at this moment agitates the public mind—at school ; 
and he will probably tell you that it is the fight which is to take 
place between Biggs major and Scroggins minimus after morning 
school,—or that it is the whole holiday to-morrow, which is 
sure to take place if the master’s wife dies. Ask a candidate at 
a contested election, and he will tell you,—no, he will not do 
that, but you may see it on half the Fe walls and in half the 
shoemakers’ windows in the town,—that it is his return to the 
Commons House of Parliament, and that the eyes of all Europe 
are upon the electors of Eatandswill, to see that they do their 
duty. Ask a Quarterly reviewer, and he tells you,—the rela- 
tive advantage to this community of domestic and foreign trade. 
No doubt the question is interesting, though it is not one in 
which our decision can guide our practice, but the reason 
why it is swollen into such preternatural importance by our 

rotectionist contemporary is simply this, that it is a question on 
which Adam Smith appears to take the side of Protection. We 
say appears, but we shall have to notice it hereafter. 

But the further our critic goes, the more triumphant he be- 
comes, and he ushers in Adam Smith’s decision in favour of a 
Navigation Law with a perfect tempest of applause. 

We are not about to discuss the question of the Navigation 


Laws, but we will just observe that as Adam Smith has based 
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the policy of those laws on the fact of their conducing to the 
safety of the commonwealth, it is rather hard to accuse other 
‘economists’ of inconsistency with his principles for asserting that 
what might be very true in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, is not applicable to the fiftieth year of the nineteenth. 
We are the more surprised at this blunder, because, if report 
speaks truly, the writer of the sentences of which we complain 
knows more about ships than about political economists. But to 
return. The article in question is headed ‘Free Trade,’ and 
contains thirty-six pages. Of these, thirty-four are directed 
against various ‘economists,’ and two against ‘free trade in the 
abstract.” In these it is asserted that although free trade may 
be very good and wholesome between the several members of one 
state, yet that between separate communities it is an undesirable 
arrangement, and that the question we ought to ask is, ‘ What 
is the system of trade under which the prosperity of the British 
empire will be most effectually promoted?’ By way of reply we 
get a review of Sir Robert Peel’s speech of last session, and we 
are told that the question which he triumphantly asks, after 
enumerating the articles which a revised scale of import duties 
has introduced into the country, and which he as triumphantly 
answers, ‘opens one of the leading fallacies of the whole school.’ 
Sir Robert says, the official value of the articles of consumption 
imported in 1848 was 32,500,000/., and he asks, ‘ Does any man 
‘grudge the import of these articles? What has become of them? 
‘They have been imported, they have been paid for, and they 
‘have been eaten.’ ow where is the fallacy? First, that the 
official value very much exceeds the real value, and therefore that 
the amount imported is very much smaller than it looks. Why 
a Quarterly reviewer, who has such a holy horror of foreign 
trade, should object to smallness of imports we confess we 
cannot see, while at the same time we will relieve him of any 
anxiety he may feel on the point, by referring him to those 
tables contained in Mr. Newdegate’s pamphlet to which he him- 
self alludes, but which it appears he has been too Jazy to look 
at. If he will take the trouble to refer to those tables, he will 
soon see, that in every article specified by him, with the exception 
of coffee, the real value very considerably exceeds the official 
value, so that if Sir Robert Peel had % An to take for these 
articles the real, instead of the official value, he would have made 
a much better case than he actually did.* So much for our 


* The articles specified by our reviewer we shall cite, and we have taken the 
liberty of adding the official value, to illustrate what we have said. It would save 
much trouble if our contemporary would in future give a table containing the real 
and official value of his own statements in parallel columns. We have omitted 
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reviewer's assertion that it is undeniable that the official value is a 
‘fallacy and an exaggeration.’ It is not official value generally, 
but the official value of a very few articles, of which coffee, 
cotton, wool, dyeing stuffs, rice, sugar, tea, cotton and silk 
manufactures, spices, and spirits, are the principal, and as it 
happens, the articles which figure in the exports are above, while 
those which appear in the imports are below the average in 
official value. 

_ But now for fallacy the second. The reviewer tells us that 
though these articles have been imported and paid for, it is a 
fallacy to say they have been eaten. Why?—because the amount 
taken for consumption is less than the amount imported. Well, 
but how much less? In coffee, about one-third,—and this, by- 
the-bye, is an unfortunate item, for it is the one in which the 
official value is greater than the real, so that it adds about a mil- 
lion to the excess of real over official value in the list of articles 
taken for consumption, because it has not been eaten; in corn about 
one-seventh, in spirits about one-half, in sugar about one-tenth, 
in tobacco about one-fourth, and in wine about one-sixth; total 
in official value, 3,000,0002, in real value, 4,250,0002., and this 
is the quantity which ‘remains an incubus on the market,’ 
being in the most important item, that of corn, not one week’s 
consumption. Pursuing the thread of the speech, our contem- 
porary comes to what he calls incomparably the most interesting 
and important branch of the subject, the remuneration of the 
workers in the cotton trade. Mr. D’Israeli had said, that the cotton 
goods exported in four months of 1849 were 646,0001. less in 


* cured fish,’ but the whole differential value of that article cannot exceed 12,0001. 
or 13,000/., as all fish of British ‘ take’ is valued ‘ ad valorem.’ 


ARTICLE. OFFICIAL ‘VALUE. QUANTITY. | MARKET VALUE. 
£ £ 
Coffee. .. 3,536,787 57,061.431 Ibs. 955,269 
Corn a ee 5,822,015 7,265,824 qrs. 12,451,851 
Spirits. . . 903,748 9,569,256 galls, 1,832,108 
4,353,114 7,098,086 cwts, 8,162,799 
‘obacco an 34,489,584 

Snuff 359,664 ¢ 437,880 
re 678,355 7,811,739 galls, 2,007,965 
£15,653,683 £25,847,872 
15,653,683 
Excess of Real over Official Value £10,194,189 


These figures differ a little from those in the Parliamentary Tables, but the 
variation is trifling. 
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declared value than the same quantity of goods exported in 1848, 
from which he infers that the labourer was to that extent a loser 
in comparison. If the price of the raw material, and the profit 
of the manufacture were the same, the worker no doubt would be 
a loser to that extent, unless any improvement in machinery had 
made up the difference, but Mr. D’Israecli forgot to prove that 
the manufacturer’s profit was the same in both cases; and here, 
as well as in the price of the raw material, the difference might 
easily be made up, for if the sum mentioned be a fair average of 
the year, a difference of one penny in the price of the pound of 
cotton would more than make up the amount.* 

We will not stop to notice another alleged fallacy which is said 
to exist in the assertion that the protectionist party wish to restore 
duties of 40 or 50 per cent., except to put it to the reviewer 
whether, when wheat is at 40s., a duty of 18s. or 20s. per quarter 
is not a duty of 40 or 50 per cent.? But we cannot omit some 
reference to a return made by the poor-law commissioners, and 
triumphantly quoted by our contemporary, by which it is made 
to appear that a high price of wheat diminishes, and does not in- 
crease, poor-rate, and vice persd. "hig. return, is, grassiy deceptive, 
for it takes the total amount levied ander the name of Poor-rate, 
including county rate, law ;chayges, and «ll ojher purposes, and 
calls it the amount; levied. tor relie*.o: the poor, thereby 
making an error of sixteen millions of money in the first ten 
years of the return—those from 1835-44 inclusive. It omits to 
rectify the calculation by allowing for the increase of population, 
which makes a difference of 15 per cent. between 1835 and 1844; 
and it places among the dear years the years 1838 and 1839, 
which followed three cheap years; and among the cheap years 
the year 1836, which followed the first year of the establishment 
of the new poor law, and the year 1843, which followed three 
dear years. It also assumes that the effect of a cheap year is 
felt then, and not the next year, and the same for dear years; 
both which assumptions we believe to be erroneous. e will 
not trouble our readers with the perusal of the whole return, but 
we will insert a part of it, with the corrections which we think 
necessary—lIst, by choosing three years of dearness, 1840-41-42, 
and three of cheapness, 1837-43-44, which appear to be fair 
average years, not possessing any exceptional character; 2nd, 
by placing against those years the amount expended for the 
relief of the poor, not including county rate, &c., in the year fol- 
lowing ; 3rd, by correcting the return for the increase of the 
population. 

* See McCulloch's Statistics, i. 690. 
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Amount levied Amount levied 
ing for the Reli g for the e! 
DEAR. | Wheat. CHEAP. Wheat. 
1840 | 68 6 4,760,929 1837 52 6 4,317,700 
1841 65 3 4,838,914 1843 | 54 4 4,761,811 
1842 64 0 5,056,337 1844 Sr 5 4,754,437 
age) 65 11 4,885,393 Average) 52 9 4,611,316 


By thus presenting a fair view of years which are not excep- 
tional, we obtain a very different result. But the years called 
by courtesy cheap are not so really. They are only 13s. 2d. a 
quarter cheaper on the average than the dear years. Look at the 
year 1836, when wheat was at 39s. 5d., and see what was the ex- 
penditure for the poor in 1837, the following year. Adding 6 
per cent. for the probable deficiency in population, and possibly 
also in rateable value, we get 4,302,916. for the expenditure of 
the year, which is 753,4212. less than that of 1843.* 

e subjoin the corresponding part of the return as it stands 


in the pages of our contemporary :--; 

Average | Amonnt levied Avera Amount levied 
Years. » | far, the Relief-of.|<Yeazs; | -Price: for the Relief of 

yheat. . = Poor. Wheav. e Poor. 

as £ s. a. £ 

1840 | 68 6 6,014,605 1837 52 6 5,294,566 

1841 65 3 6,351,828 1843 54 4 7,085,575 

1842 | 64 0 6,552,890 1844 51 5 6,847,205 

Average) 65 11 6,306,441 Average) 52 9 6,409,115 


There is an old adage that figures will prove anything ; but, in 
spite of the adage, and with a fear of wearying our readers, we 


must ask to be permitted to lay before them one return more on 
this branch of the subject. 


Years | Expended for Pi,_| Amount of De- | Decrease per 
ending vin the Relief of | crease in 1849 | Decrease | ea Head in 1849 
the Poor in England | compared | per Cent. | nation, 
and Wales. 
1848 | 6,180,765 2 7 13 


This seems pretty conclusive, and it is borne out by the return 
from 558 unions, which has been made up to Michaelmas last, 
and also by the remarkable diminution in relief, both in-door and 


* See ‘ Accounts and Papers’ for 1847-8, vol. 15, No. 735. 
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out-door, which the returns for the Ist of July and the Ist of 
January, in the last two years, exhibit. We ought, perhaps, to 
explain that these days are taken singly as indexes of the amount 
of oe at its zenith in January and its nadir in July. By 
it we find that on the 1st July, 1848, there were relieved 893,743 
paupers, in 580 unions, and that on the 1st July, 1849, there 
were relieved 827,919, being a diminution of nearly 73 per cent. ; 
also that on the Ist of January, 1849, there were relieved 987,996 
paupers, in 602 unions, while on the Ist of January, 1850, there 
were relieved only 924,672, being a diminution of nearly 6} per 
cent., in spite of the efforts which have been notoriously made to 
keep the ) want vhenaben out of employ, in order to make a case, 
and in spite of the severe weather which prevailed this winter. 
And it is further remarkable that there are only eight counties in 
England in which there has been an increase of persons relieved, 
and in five out of these eight there has been a decrease in the 
number of those relieved in the house. Persons who are conversant 
with the working of the poor law will know what deduction to draw 
from this fact as to able-bodied labourers, for it amounts to this, that 
in thirty-seven out of the forty counties of England, the number 
of able-bodied labourers compelled to go to the union for support 
has diminished with the fall in the price of bread. 

But we have been so long engaged in meeting some of the 
fallacious assertions by which our contemporary attempts to 
bolster up his case, that we shall have but scanty room to notice 
what he calls ‘ the main point of the controversy—the discussion 
of the respective merits of free trade and protection.’ Proceeding 
with his notice of Sir Robert Peel’s speech, he quotes an illus- 
tration used by the right honourable baronet, which is partly 
borrowed from Adam Smith. It is as follows :— 


‘Let us suppose the case of two artisans or dealers resident in the 
same town—a shoemaker and a tailor. The one wants clothes, the 
other shoes; they think it right to encourage the domestic industry of 
their own town—to deal with each other and not with strangers. The 
shoemaker gives ten shillings to the tailor for a certain quantity of 
clothes, which he could get for seven shillings if he bought them in a 
neighbouring town. But, by way of compensation, the tailor gives him 
his custom, and pays ten shillings for shoes which he could buy from a 
distant shoemaker for seven. Is this not a loss of six shillings to the 
town in which they live, as the result of this dealing between these 
tradesmen? 


This our protectionist friend calls, ‘ the whole economical 
‘ doctrine of Sir Robert Peel, illustrated by an example put in 


‘the most intelligible form ;’ and he proceeds to say, in answer 
to Sir Robert’s question, that— 
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‘There is, in this mutual dealing, an encouragement to domestic in- 
dustry; and there is not necessarily any loss to the town in which they 
live, while there may be a gain. Tailoring and shoemaking are in this 
case pronounced to be much dearer in the town supposed than in the 
neighbouring locality. The productions of these trades respectively can- 
not, by the argument, be sold elsewhere. The suspension, therefore, of 
the demand of his fellow-townsmen for clothes and shoes is fatal to the 
productive industry of the tailor and the shoemaker, and, conversely, 
their resolution to deal with each other and not with strangers, must, 
beyond all doubt, afford encouragement to their domestic industry.’ 


And he goes on, in answer to the second query of the speaker, 
to observe that the transaction is merely one of barter, and that 
the community has no interest in the transaction, nor is it made 
richer or poorer by the price charged in each case being five shil- 
lings or ten shillings. 

t is curious how persons who are bent on misunderstanding 
will misunderstand. Sir Robert speaks first of a town A, inha- 
bited by a tailor and a shoemaker; secondly, of a town B, in- 
habited by a tailor, where clothes are cheap, though shoes are 
dear; and thirdly, of a town C, inhabited by a shoemaker, 
and where shoes are cheap, though clothes are dear. He 
further assumes tailoring and shoemaking labours to be worth 
one shilling an hour in town A, while tailoring labour is 
only worth eightpence and two-fifths at town B, and shoe- 
making labour only eightpence and two-fifths at town C. What 
is the effect? The shoemaker of A sells a pair of shoes, which 
cost him seven hours to make, for a coat which costs the tailor 
of B ten hours to make; and the tailor of A sells a coat, which 
cost him seven hours to make, for a pair of shoes which cost 
the shoemaker of C ten hours to make. Hence the tailor and 
the shoemaker of A get their shoes and their coat respectively 
for three hours’ labour, or three shillings, dess than they would 
have had to pay if they had dealt with each other. There are 
not ¢wo towns, but three in the question: ‘ the same town’—‘ a 
neighbouring town’—‘a distant shoemaker.’ Surely a distant 
shoemaker is not represented, by a great master of English ora- 
tory, as living in a neighbouring town; and surely Sir Robert 
Peel is not the man to talk deliberate nonsense. It is not 
assumed by the argument that shocs and clothes cannot be sold 
elsewhere, but simply that in some two other towns an advantageous 
market exists, in the one for clothes, in the other for shoes. 

But this system of case-putt’ . is very unsatisfactory, for 
unless the analogy be very perfect, and the illustration peculiarly 
happy, it will continually happen that some staring fallacy is 
mixed up in the parable. Into one of these pitfalls our reviewer 
tumbles headlong, in an illustration which we will not trouble 
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our readers with, but which closes that part of the subject with 
which we have to do—the question of protection to agriculture. 
He assumes, in a supposed case of exchange of Manchester 
goods for Lincolnshire corn, that if Lancashire exchanges her 
goods for French wheat instead of the produce of Lincolnshire, 
the Lincolnshire corn will no longer be required. Why, this 
begs the very question at issue. We say, the farmers have had 
every opportunity of supplying us, if they could, with English 
wheat. But they have failed in growing enough, and what they 
have grown they make us pay too dear for. Well, then, why 
shall we not exchange our goods for foreign corn, instead of 
paying double for a smaller loaf of home-grown wheat? That is 
the question, and until that question is answered, we claim full 
liberty to buy our wheat and sell our goods where we please. 

We hope we have now said enough to warn our readers against 
taking for gospel the facts, the theories, or the illustrations of 
the reviewer, about whom we have spent so much time. We 
trust we have shown that his assertions are many of them grossly 
inaccurate; that his intellect has not sufficed to enable him 
to comprehend the very words of that remarkable speech which 
he has undertaken to refute; and that his cases are impracti- 
cable, and have no existence. But the worst of all these dis- 
cussions is, that however necessary it may be to worry a fallacy, 
it is by no means so amusing as it is necessary; and when it is 
not one monstrous, savage fallacy, armed with tusk and claw, 
about which we are to employ ourselves, but simply a swarm of 
little insignificant, but poisonous vermin fallacies, which we are 
to hunt into corners, and slay by ignominious modes of extinc- 
tion, the task becomes positively disgusting. 

It may be supposed that most of our readers are acquainted 
with a small book of great authority, published by M. Bastiat, 
under the title of ‘ Sophismes Economiques, and translated with 
notes by Mr. Porter, the well known economist. To those who 
do not happen to have fallen in with this work, either in its 
original or its translated shape, we heartily recommend it as 
placing the whole theory of free trade in the most intelligible 
and comprehensive form. Its short chapters are headed 
Abundance—Searcity, ‘ Effort—Result,’ ‘ Obstacle—Object,’ 
and the like; and it is the aim of the author—an aim which 
he has accomplished in that neat manner for which French 
philosophical writers are so justly celebrated—to meet in each 
chapter some leading fallacy of the protectionist school. The 
plan of the work has recommended it to general attention, and 
it is only remarkable that it should have been three years in print 
before some ingenious protectionist essayed an answer. At last 
the answer, implicit though not confessed, appears in the shape 
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of a well got up and exceedingly prettily printed duodecimo, 
entitled ‘ Sophisms of Free Trade Snsasieah’ The answer is 
ascribed, on we believe the impeachment has not been denied, 
to the ready pen of Mr. Sergeant Byles. There is a modesty 
about the title which infects the preface, and our author talks 
about devotion to THE TRUTH with the air of a martyr on his way 
to the stake. He tells us, too, that he lives retired from the 
world and general politics, which we will take care not to forget 
when he is returned next election, as we have no doubt he will 
be, by a protectionist constituency. 

There is great ingenuity in this book, but it is the ingenuity 
of alawyer. It reminds us of ‘ Byles on Bills.’ Look at the 
first chapter. It is entitled ‘dla Bastiat, ‘Political Economy is 
a Science ;’ and it endeavours, of course, to prove that Political 
Economy is a mere farrago of contradictory absurdities. It calls 
on the economists to look at their own differences and disagree- 
ments about rent, population, currency, wages, profits; and of 
course suggests, that a who disagree about such subjects 
are not worthy of credit in those wherein they are found at one. 
But we have met this question before. Not less disingenuous is 
the section headed ‘ Let things alone ;’ the moral of which is, 
that as man, ‘let alone,’ is a brutal savage, while, disciplined and 
Christianized he is only a little lower than the angels;—as society, 
under legal constraint, is what we see it, while if ‘let alone’ it 
would Ma sh into barbarism ;—so increase of wealth, and its fair 
and equitable distribution as wages, will flow, not from a system 
of laissez-faire, but from commercial and fiscal restriction. Now 
here the analogy between moral and commercial restraint is 
simply no analogy at all. It is, no doubt, right to cultivate 
man’s moral being, but the State does not — whether young 
Hopeful is to be caned at Minerva House, or birched at Eton. 
By all means we would Christianize the population, but the law 
does not attempt to decide whether it shall be at Ebenezer or at 
Exeter. There can be no question that commerce is to be en- 
couraged, but why should we compel Dover and Leicester to 
deal with each other, and not leave it to each town to search and 
find in the universal market of the world her most appropriate 
customer? 

We feel that we are to a considerable extent going over the 
same ground as we traversed in our examination of the Quarterly 
. Yeviewer; but at the risk of reiteration, we must call the atten- 
tion of our readers to another section of our author. ‘ Foreign 
‘commodities are always paid for by British commodities; 
‘THEREFORE the purchase of foreign commodities encourages 
‘British industry, as much as the purchase of British commo- 
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‘dities.’ Now we have no hesitation in saying that this is the 
section which has sold the book. A protectionist publisher re- 
views it in a protectionist newspaper (we mention no names) ; 
he points attention to this section, and says that the book is one 
without which no English gentleman’s library can be complete. 
It is ordered accordingly. It is turned over carelessly by the 
master of the house; the mistress of the house having ascer- 
tained that it is neither religious nor culinary, discards it with 
a yawn; Miss Arabella says, ‘what a love of a cover,’ and regrets 
that ‘it’s not poems.’ But there is an agricultural meeting to 
be held next market-day in the neighbouring town. Mr. B., 
the heir to the baronetcy, is expected to speak ; he has contested 
the county unsuccessfully on the protectionist side, and he atones 
for ill-success by making a political pilgrimage to all the shrines 
of protectionism in the neighbourhood on festival days. Mr. B. 
is hard-up for arguments. The free-traders will keep practising 
that stale joke of the two loaves on a pole; they will keep in- 
sisting that they are not tired of the big loaf. It is too bad, but 
so itis. So he turns, with a sigh, to the bookseller’s parcel, and 
by the luck of genius discovers the following passage, which he 
ts up by heart, and spouts to the wonderment of the assembled 
temehionion and top-boots at the market-cross next day. 


‘Suppose stockings to the value of 500,000/. a year are madein 
Leicester, and exchanged annually for gloves to the amount of 500,0002. 
a year, made in Dover ; the landlords, and tradesmen, and workmen of 
Leicester and Dover enjoy together an annual net income of a million. 
Suppose, now, that for some real or supposed advantage in price or 
quality, the Leicester people, instead of exchanging their stockings for 
gloves from Dover, exchange them for gloves from the other side of the 
Straits, say from Calais, what is the consequence? It is this ; that 
England loses and France gains half a million by the change. English- 
men have half a million a year less to spend. Frenchmen have half a 
million a year more to spend. English markets fall off to the extent 
of half a million a year; French markets are augmented by half a 
million a year.’ 

No doubt! Not the least doubt of it in the world! But as 
we are ‘supposing,’ let us suppose a little further. Suppose 
Dover, encouraged by the successful effort which Leicester has 
made to buy her gloves cheaper and sell her stockings dearer 
than before, makes a similar inquiry, and succeeds in finding a 
country, Russia for instance, where stockings are cheap and 
gloves dear; and suppose she sells her gloves there and buys her 
stockings thence, what is the consequence? That England makes 
up her loss of half a million and loses nothing; while France 
and Russia, by the hypothesis, are each half a million poorer. 
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Now we beg to observe, that we do not make the supposition. 
We only carry it on. It is evidently an hypothetical and im- 
possible supposition. ‘Towns do not deal exclusively with each 
other in this manner, nor do they suddenly change the whole 
course of their trade in the manner which is here suggested. 
The actual course of trade is, that Leicester, supposing it to be 
the seat of the stocking manufacture, deals with all England; 
and it is not until all England finds that she can buy her stock- 
ings more cheaply elsewhere that the stocking trade deserts 
Leicester. Before that takes place, the trade of Leicester has 
been gradually diverted into other channels; and the evils which 
arise from the sudden change of ¢mployment are, in a great 
measure, avoided. ‘The same holds good of Dover. Dover no 
longer makes gloves for all England, but she is employed in 
producing the equivalents, which pay for the foreign gloves 
which all England wears. We have assumed in this analysis, 
that the foreign articles are paid for in English manufactures; 
the course then is as we have described it; if they are paid for 
in bullion, it is a little different; but still the same amount of 
English labour is employed, and to better purpose. Let us trace 
the process. In both cases, English consumers require gloves 
and stockings, and in both cases a merchant buys gloves and 
stockings to supply the English consumer. If these gloves and 
stockings are of English make, the merchant replaces one capital 
at Dover when he pays for the gloves, and another capital at 
Leicester when he pays for the stockings; and these are both 
English capitals. But a he finds it cheaper to buy his 
Se at Calais to supply his English customers, he replaces a 

rench capital by so doing. And what follows? Either he has 
replaced this French capital by bullion, or by manufactures. If 
by bullion, the operation tends to make money dear and goods 
cheap in England, and when often enough repeated, makes it 
worth the foreigner’s while to exchange that bullion for English 
goods; thereby replacing an English capital, which would not 
have been replaced if the purchased goods had been English; 
and if by manufactures, the same process exactly takes place, but 
in the inverse order, for he has to replace an English capital 
before he possesses himself of the manufactures wherewith to 
replace the French. Just in the same way will he act if he buys 
German stockings instead of going to Leicester for them. So 
that in the two operations, whether he buy English goods or 
whether he buy French, he replaces two English capitals; but 
in the case of the foreign trade, he replaces the foreign capitals 
also. Our author is very proud of having detected Mr. 
Maculloch in having ‘here fallen into a transparent sophism,’ 
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because (says that author) the displaced artificers would be employed 
in the production of the articles that must be sent to the foreigner. 
We have heard, ‘if the blind lead the blind, shall they not 
both fall into the ditch?” Now ‘to fall into a sophism,’ reminds 
us of the late Mr. O’Connell’s celebrated feat of rhetoric, when 
he put a Dublin fish-woman into a paroxysm of anger by calling 
her a ‘terrible old hypothenuse,’ and accusing her of keeping a 
scalene triangle in her back parlour. And if the case be pro- 
perly stated, it is quite evident that the gentleman to whom this 
rhetorical accident has occurred is not Mr. M‘Culloch, but our 
learned author, and it has been in consequence of his putting an 
hypothetical case which involves circumstances which can never 
occur. 

For every English demand, whether for gloves or stockings, 
for works on sophisms or works on bills, an English capital must 
be replaced, either mediately or immediately. Adam Smith’s 
case refers simply to the mercantile operation, not to the supply 
of consumptive demand. If his Scotch manufactures, instead of 
being exchanged for English corn, are exchanged for Portuguese 
wine, it is quite clear that some other consignment of Scotch 
manufactures must go to London to pay for the English corn 
which, by the hypothesis, is required in Scotland. 

We have now followed our learned friend as far as is necessary 
for our object. We may, perhaps, have some future opportunity 
of returning to his pages, but we have in this article referred to 
‘the sophisms,’ simply to meet them where we thought they 
might be used against the great principle of Free Trade in the 
necessaries of life. It is vain to drivel about the comparative 
profit of foreign trade and home trade. We must have bread 
for our people ; we can’t grow it at home; if we do not get it from 
other countries, we starve. 

We had intended to notice a work to which we have before 
alluded—Mr. Newdegate’s pamphlet on the Balance of Trade. 
He has been at very considerable pains to prove that we have 
been such successful merchants during the four years ending 
1848, that we have imported sixty-three millions’ worth more 

oods than we have exported; in other words, that our exports 

ve paid for our imports and sixty-three millions to boot. . 

This he calls the balance of trade being against us. We should 
call it the balance of profit being in our favour. But Mr. Newde- 
gate is a politician of that calibre that it took him a whole session 
to find out that the Honourable House thought him such a por 
tentous bore that they would not hear him on any account what- 
ever, and probably it will take him the rest of his life to purge his 
brain from this singular delusion as to the balance of trade. We 
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only hope that he will a on writing pamphlets which nobody 

ill ever read, and spare the country those harangues which he 
used of old to deliver to an audience whose patience is only 
equalled by their inattention. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch some of the leading 
features of the struggle which is now at an end, and which, in 
spite of all the efforts of those who are interested in what they 
call Protection, will, we trust, never be renewed. And we have 
pointed out some of the false arguments by which it has been 
endeavoured to obscure the plain common-sense view of the 
question. There is one rule which will always keep us right 
in discussing subjects of this nature ; it is, to bear in mind that 
men are, by nature, both producers and consumers; and that 
while, as producers, the scarcity of the article which they them- 
selves individually produce is the object of their desire, as con- 
sumers it is their interest that everything should be plentiful. 
If we consult men’s interest as producers, we are led into an 
infinite. maze of contradictory legislation; if we regard them 
merely as consumers, the interests of all classes are identical. If 
we consult men’s interests as producers, we should discourage 
all invention, all application of machinery, all improved methods 
of cultivation; we should make the hand-loom supersede the 
power-loom, the wooden plough supersede the iron plough, sledges 
take the place of wheel carriages, miry lanes be substitutes for rail- 
ways. For, by so doing, we + ee successively enhance the price 
of all articles of produce. The effect of such conduct does not re- 
quire exemplification—but apply the principle of protection to all 
pursuits as it is proposed to apply it to agriculture, and this is the 
result you arrive at. Why should wheat be made artificially scarce 
by legal enactments for the benefit of the dealer in rents, and 
cotton-prints not be enhanced in price for the benefit of the mill- 
owner? It is time that the large landowners should be taught 
that society is not established exclusively for their benefit; but 
they are marvellously slow of apprehension. 

* Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use—Pride answers, ’tis for mine.’ 

And so would landowning Pride have continued to dream, till 
she should be awakened by the rough music of revolution. 
Happily, that crisis has been avoided ; but we warn the land- 
owners, and by landowners we mean that class who endeavour 
to set farmer against shopkeeper, and country against town—we 
warn the landowners, that if they do not submit quietly to the 
just verdict of public opinion, if they attempt to raise a counter 
agitation on a subject which ought now to be for ever set at rest, 
they may provoke questions which are ever at work in men’s 
minds, but which they would do well not to bring out into gene- 
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ral discussion ; questions affecting not the value of land only, but 
the security of its tenure ; questions, not whether they shall ie the 
highest class in society, but whether society shall continue to 
exist at all. 

But it is not only as a merely social question that we would 
wish to regard the Corn Laws. There are things more sacred. 
than rent, more enduring than leases; there is that mutual inter- 
dependence of the successive orders of the social scale, which, if 
destroyed by mutual distrust, is the first long step toward social 
ruin. Is not this mutual distrust sure to be fostered, has it not 
been fostered by a wide-spread, and not ill-founded conviction, 
that as the landowners made the laws, they made them for their 
own ends? And do we seek to revive the smouldering fires of 
hate, which are not yet extinguished? We live in the noblest 
country in the world; we belong to that race which, even in these 
past fifty years, has made greater strides towards universal and 
mes influence, not to say authority, than any race of men 

ever made before; we boast of the richest literature which 
the world has ever seen; our Constitution is the admiration and 
the example of nations; and if these things are so, is it for us to 
return to a policy which sets class against class in the strong 
antipathy of opposing interests, or is it not rather our duty to 
adhere stedfastly to a policy which, although its maxim is to 
favour none, secures to all orders of men amongst us that equal 
justice which is their immemorial inheritance? 


Arr. VII. (1.) A Full Report of the Arguments of Counsel in the Case 
Gorham versus the Bishop of Exeter, before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council; to which is added the Judgment. 
London: Painter. 

(2.) A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury from the Bishop of Exeter. 
London: John Murray. 


We may fairly presume that all our readers are sufficiently fami- 
liar with the preceding stages of this ecclesiastical drama to 
render it perfectly needless for us to recapitulate them. It has 
been growing in interest from its first act, till it has reached a 
crisis which now agitates to its very centre, and through every 
fibre, the mighty heart of resolute and hostile parties, ready to do 
battle, and, if need be, to lay down their lives, for what they deem 
their religion. It were, however, well for the nation if this had 
been nothing more than a theological squabble, and if its interest 
had been altogether confined to the circles within which the battle 
rages. Butit isnotso. It has, unhappily, now come to a stage 
which implicates national interests, constitutional principles, royal 
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prerogatives, and every man’s liberties. It is no longer a mere 
church or theological question, but has become a state question, 
which deserves, and must receive, the attention ofevery Briton, north 
and south, who would not see the nation trodden down under 
the hoof of ecclesiastical tyranny, Popery restored in the Estab- 
lishment, and the Sovereign of these realms defied and insulted 
by the hierarchy which has hypocritically sworn submission to 
her sceptre. It is no longer a mere instance of the odium theo- 
logicum ; it is no mere conflict among churchmen for their 
dogmas, nor even of bishop against the authority of archbishop. 
It is church-power arraying itself against state-power, disdaining 
the shackles in which the state holds it, and has always held it 
since it was a church, and in which, for the sake of all parties, and 
for the sake of the liberties of the nation, it must continue to hold 
it. In fact, this has now become a life-and-death struggle, a 
convulsion, such as Great Britain has not seen, nor anything 
like it, since the Stuart dynasty forfeited their throne and their 
crown for attempting, only more openly and directly, the very 
same thing that is now attempted, covertly and in piecemeal, by 
our re-reforming and unprotestantizing churchmen. We claim 
an interest, then, in this question—a deep interest in that parti- 
cular crisis of it at which it has arrived, and in the issue which 
now impends. While indeed it was confined to the natural limits 
of theological discussion, we, as nonconformists, could feel only 
a degree of sympathy with the friends of ng truth; because 
we were constrained to qualify it with pity for the men who had 
imposed upon themselves an armour which encumbered their 
movements, and gave their enemies the advantage in every en- 
counter; but since it has overleaped these boundaries, and has 
come to fill a circle wide as the nation itself, threatening nothing 
short of the re-establishment of the most mischievous doctrines of 
Romanism, we feel it imperative to make common cause with 
all brother protestants, that we may jointly expose and resist the 
infatuated and determined faction which has arrayed itself 
against the throne, the laws, the people, and the religion of Great 
Britain. 

To begin with the theology of the case, as between the bishop 
and his rector, and to despatch it as briefly as possible, we may 
set aside the tedious and annoying examination of Mr. Gorham, 
which spreads itself into a volume, and give the kernel of the 
controversy in the new and shorter form to which it is reduced 
in the Bishop of Exeter’s Letter to the Archbishop, wherein 
he has contrived to sink Mr. Gorham and enter the lists with 
the archbishop—certainly higher and nobler game than the 
evangelical rector. The first part of this notorious letter, to the 
extent of forty-seven pages, more than half, is occupied witha direct 
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attack upon the archbishop’s orthodoxy. It is founded on a 
work entitled * Apostolical Preaching, first published in the year 
1815 ; but a new edition of which having appeared in the pre- 
sent year, the Bishop of Exeter proceeded to try it by his stan- 
dard of orthodoxy, and pronounces it, in no very gentle or 
respectful terms, wanting—absolute heresy. He proves, indeed, 
that considerable alterations have been introduced since the first 
edition ; so much so, that, though he had felt considerable satis- 
faction in the doctrines of that first edition, he now openly de- 
nounces the book as a renunciation of the doctrine held by ‘ the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ and by the Church of 
England, upon the rite of baptism. ‘Taking the archbishop’s 
book, then, it certainly would seem that at first he held the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration in nearly as clear and decisive a 
sense as the Bishop of Exeter himself; or at least such seemed 
to be the import of his not very transparent statements; and we 
perfectly well remember reading the book at the time, and 
receiving from it that impression. But the new edition contains 
a preface, which very materially qualifies the representations 
given in the body of the work ; and it is for his inconsistency in 
writing this very tame and diluting preface that the Bishop of 
Exeter takes him to task. To give our readers the opportunity 
of making what they can of this now celebrated preface, and of 
perusing the matured opinions of the Primate of all England 
upon the theological bearings of this controversy, we shall give 
it them entire, albeit after all not very clear and obvious, as to 
what baptism is in the archbishop’s judgment. 


‘I take this opportunity for the republication of a work written 
thirty-five years ago, to repeat that which was stated in the original 
preface—viz., that my attention had been accidentally directed towards 
that high tone of strictly Calvinistic preaching which soon afterwards 
led to a partial secession from the church, with whose tenets it was 
justly felt to be incompatible. I was then induced to examine the 
authorities and examples on which alone such a practice could properly 
be grounded, and, as the result, to lay before my brethren in the ministry 
an important subject of consideration in the light in which it forcibly 
appeared to my own mind. This must account both for the subject 
treated and for the controversial air which pervades the book, without 
which this explanation might justly appear strange in the present day, 
when Calvinism, properly so called, is the doctrine of few pulpits, and 
is comparatively seldom made the subject of discussion. Another sub- 
ject is, however, incidentally introduced, which has recently become a 
matter of distressing controversy, and I think it right, therefore, to call 
attention to what I have written concerning the grace of baptism. It 
has been my object to show that St. Paul addresses the Christians to 
whom he writes, upon the principle that being dedicated to God by 
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baptism, they have been brought into a state of reconcilement with Him, 
and had been admitted to privileges which he calls upon them to im- 
prove. I have argued the examples of St. Paul and others as to the 
belief that grace sufficient to salvation is denied to none to whom the 
offer of salvation is made through faith in Christ Jesus, and who are 
brought in covenant with Him by the appointed means of baptism. I 
have stated that, upon the authorities of those examples, and the un- 
deniable practice of the first ages of Christianity, our Church considers 
baptism as conveying the grace of regeneration— instructing us to pray 
before that ordinance that the infant may be born again and made an 
heir of everlasting salvation, and to return thanks after the administra- 
tion of the rite—‘ That it hath pleased God to regenerate this infant 
with His Holy Spirit, and to receive him for His own child by adoption.’ 
At the same-time I have acknowledged that there may be danger in 
addressing a congregation collectively as ‘ regenerate,’ since that term 
has neither been accurately defined in Scripture nor restricted to one 
sense in the common language of divines. It is therefore very possible 
that they should imagine something more to be included in the meta- 
phor than that change of state in which they were placed by baptism, 
and so be lulled into a false security, without examining themselves as 
to the important fact whether they have really those marks which 
accompany the ‘ new creation.’ However unreasonable reliance on any 
virtue from the opus operatum must be, it is not sufficient to trust that 
its absurdity must necessarily preserve men from adopting it. The 
confidence in the rite of circumcision and other external ordinances 
amongst the Jews of old, and the abuse of baptism itself in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and of that ceremony together with extreme unction 
by the Romish Church, has caused unwarranted notions, which even 
(we may fear) are too often still associated with holy communion, and 
are lamentable proofs of the facility with which men run from realities 
to ceremonies, and content themselves with the shadow of the spiritual 
substance. These remarks are designed to guard against an error which 
I would not willingly appear to countenance. My arguments, in fact, 
were not mostly concerned with baptism, being directed against the 
Calvinistic tenet of special and indefectible grace—a tenet which vir- 
tually excludes all spiritual benefit from baptism, except in the case of 
those who are selected to final perseverance and salvation. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to add, that I have nowhere insinuated a doubt, which 
I have never felt, whether a person may be a consistent minister of our 
Church who holds a different opinion concerning the grace of baptism 
from that advocated in this volume, and believes that the grace of 
spiritual regeneration is separable, and in fact often separated, from the 
sacrament of baptism. Unquestionably, there is much difficulty, much 
mystery in the case as regards the baptism of infants; and in multi- 
‘tudes of those who have been declared to be the children of God, we 
find, as they grow up and are capable of good or evil, no signs of 
Divine grace. We find, on the contrary, such disobedience to the will 
of God, such want of conformity to the character approved by Him, 
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that we cannot believe them to be regarded by Him with favour, or 
admissible into His kingdom while remaining such as they now appear. 
To the minds of many this presents no serious embarrassment, they 
have no difficulty in calculating that through their own wilfalness, or 
‘through the neglect of others, they are ‘fallen from the grace given,’ 
and have forfeited the privileges they once enjoyed. But other minds 
are differently affected. They are assured that with God there is ‘ no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning,’ that ‘known unto Him are all 
His works from the beginning of the world; and, consequently, the 
future character to be developed in those persons whose lives show no 
signs of grace, whose hearts give no proof of regeneration, was as well 
evident at the moment of their baptism as after its manifestation in 
actual sinfulness. Is it, then, to be supposed that these were ‘ received 
of God, and after the possession of His favour they are now cut off as 
unworthy? It would be so with any earthly father, and any mortal man 
may find reason to hold those in abhorrence whom he has once regarded 
with esteem and love. But can it be so with an unchangeable God, to 
whom, and in whose eyes they were at first what they afterwards became 
to the eyes of all mankind? Here, then, is the difficulty which has 
more or less perplexed the church in every age since the baptism of 
infants has been the general practice, but which many divines have 
solved by supposing that the spiritual benefit of baptism, ‘ a death unto 
sin, and new birth unto righteousness, is only received where there 
has been an antecedent act of grace upon the part of God. Hooker 
alludes to this as ‘a seal, perhaps, of the grace of election before 
received.’ Usher says that ‘the sacrament of baptism in infants is 
effectual to all those, and to those only, who belong to the grace 
of election.’ Bishop Taylor says that ‘baptism in its effect may be 
separated, and not always go in conjunction; the effect may be before, 
and therefore much rather may have been after, its susception, the 
sacrament operating in the virtue of Christ, even as the Spirit shall 
move.’ Indeed, at one time this doctrine was authoritatively taught in 
our Church, for it is uniformly laid down in the ‘ Decades of Bullinger,’ 
that ‘in baptism that is sealed and confirmed to infants which they had 
before,’ so that ‘the first beginning of our uniting and fellowship with 
Christ is not wrought by the sacraments ; and in the year 1586 it was 
ordered by the Queen and Upper House of Convocation that these 
* Decades of Bullinger’ should be studied and taken as a model by every 
minister who had not passed his Master of Arts’ degree. Without con- 
curring in those opinions, I cannot doubt that a minister of our church 
may justly maintain them, sanctioned as they have been by some of her 
worthiest members, and relating to a subject on which confessedly the 
Scripture does not speak definitively. The Scripture declares the general 
necessity of baptism without determining the actual effect of infant bap- 
tism. There is nothing in such an opinion to prevent an honest use of 
the formularies of the Church. All her formularies are formed, and must 
be formed, upon the charitable presumption that the infants are regene- 
rated and made by baptism ‘children of grace; because we presume, 
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and are justified in presuming, the effect to be on them what we know 
it to be on those who being come of age, and believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, ‘wash away their sins, calling on the name of the Lord,’ and are 
saved by the laver of regeneration, and a ‘ renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 
We presume this, because, as Bishop Pearson says, ‘when the means are 
used, without something appearing to the contrary, we presume the good 
effect—we speak of infants and the rite as charity alloweth, we speak of 
them as children of God regenerated and justified, for to us they must 
be taken for such in charity until they show themselves other.’ The 
service of the Church uniformly proceeds on this principle, and requires 
some ‘favourable construction, and that the Savoy Conference have 
defended against objection on this very ground. All that consistency 
requires of a clergyman who denies or doubts of the universal efficacy of 
infant baptism is, that he address his congregation as partakers of the 
blessings of the Christian covenant, unless their own sin deprive them 
of it, or unless the state of their hearts prove that they are not believing 
in the Saviour whose name they bear, and unless the habits of their lives 
tly that they have no part or lot in His salvation. They may have 

nm treated as regenerate in the language of the Church, and yet may 
be very far from becoming such ‘new creatures’ as the true Christians 
must be; just as multitudes, we fear, who have been consigned to the 
grave in the charitable presumption of Christian hope will wake to no 
‘joyful resurrection, but to ‘shame and everlasting contempt ’—for 
whatever the preacher may think in his inward mind regarding baptism, 
he must, if he is faithful to God’s Word, treat his people according to 
what they are, and not according to what he may suppose baptism has 
made them. Whether or no we believe that they actually became 
‘children of God’ when they were charitably pronounced such at their 
baptism, we must judge of them when they come to age, according to 
the qualifications by which the children of God are characterised in Serip- 
ture; their baptism made them unquestionably ‘ God’s children in word 
and in name,’ but they are not His children ‘in deed and in truth’ un- 
less they are led by the Spirit of God.’ 


Certainly the Bishop of Exeter has pointed out great incon- 
sistency between several of the statements in the body of the 
work and various sentences of this preface. It was no very diffi- 
cult task to do this, for every man who disbelieves the extreme 
doctrines of sacramental efficacy, and yet attempts to put an in- 
telligible sense upon the offices, rubrics, and authorities of the 
church, always appears like a pendulum moving between two 
opposite points; or like a counsellor shifting his sides, and 
dialing on both with equal plausibility. The teaching of scrip- 
ture and the teachin of the Church of England on this point 
never have been, and, we hesitate not to say, never can be, re- 
conciled in the view of impartial judges. The Bishop of Exeter 
severely chastises the Archbishop for his mode of softening the 
church’s language, by such glosses as ‘charitable presumption,” 
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‘reasonable baptism,’ and ‘ prayers of faith,” &c. He will admit 
nothing short of an infallible, direct, official regeneration, inse- 

ble from the act of baptising. Herein he has the advantage 
in point of distinctness, directness, and intelligibility. There 
can be no mistake about the Bishop of Exeter’s view of baptism. 
It is as popish and priestly as ever Pope or council could wish 
to make it. The sacrament of ‘ holy baptism’ always and infalli- 
bly secures the regeneration of its subject, when it is administered 
by a true priest ; and, according to the bishop’s representations, 
it is the only medium through which the Haly Ghost can rege- 
nerate the soul: so that, if this be lost, the consequences are 
tremendous. Regeneration, justification, pardon, adoption, sanc- 
tification, can come by no other channel than this of ‘holy 
baptism.’ No wonder at the Bishop of Exeter’s zeal for this 
‘one baptism,’ nor at his indignation against the Archbishop for 
seeming only to throw doubts upon its efficacy, or making its 
success depend upon anything beside the regular performance of 
the act by a lawful priest. Thus he explodes the bootless shifts 
and feeble subterfuges of the archbishop, who adopts the lan- 
guage of the church, and yet repudiates the real official and 
sacramental regeneration :— 


‘There remains another, and the crowning characteristic of your 
Grace’s notion of baptism—it is this ‘reasonable baptism.’ My Lord, in 
dealing with the great mysteries of our religion—such as the grace of 
our Lord’s sacraments most undoubtedly is—I am not in the habit— 
and pardon me when I say others ought not to be in the habit—of re- 
ferring the judgment of them to human reason. ‘To the law and to 
the testimony,’ and to the Church’s interpretation of that law and testi- 
mony, when it is doubtful, is the rule by which I hope always to direct 
myself in such matters. The rationalizing process I leave to the schools 
of modern Germany and Geneva; and in the hideous consequences which 
have resulted from it there, I see a fresh and stronger warning to, shun 
so corrupting a practice. . 

‘ But, even if I looked to reason as my guide in these inquiries, there 
are one or two objections to your scheme, which my reason would be 
unequal to encounter. Perhaps your Grace’s may ie successful. 

‘Ist. I would object the miserable wncertainty respecting the efficacy 
of baptism, which, on your scheme, every one baptized in infancy must 
feel when he comes to the age of reason. That efficacy, according to 
you, rests on ‘the prayer of faith’ poured forth by his parents at his 
baptism. Can he be sure that such prayer was then indeed poured forth 
by them? If not, what to him was the efficacy of that baptism, which, 
however, the church tells him was ‘ necessary to his salvation’? Can he 
be assured of anything so utterly uncertain as the state of his parents’ 
or sponsors’ souls towards God, and the sincerity, fervency, or even faith 
of their prayers ten, twenty, thirty years ago ? 
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*2nd. I would object the dreadful cruelty of a scheme which would 
make the only opportunity of our ‘being born again’—‘ born of water 
and of the Spirit’—and so ‘entering into the kingdom of God,—(let 
our readers mark that—the only opportunity of being born again! !\—to 
be dependent solely on the qualities of others, when outward baptism 
was performed on them. There is ‘one baptism’ by Christ's institu- 
tion—one only—‘one baptism for the remission of sins.’ If the one 
opportunity of their receiving that ‘one baptism,’ to their salvation, was 
flung away by the faithlessness or heedlessness of those to whom their 
infancy was confided, what, on the terms of the covenant of Christ, any 
longer remains to them? I shudder at the answer. 

‘Thus, then, my Lord, if the soundness of your teaching is to be tried 
by reason (your Grace’s test, be it remembered, not mine), I apprehend 
that the result would be not more unfavourable to you, than if, with 
me, you would appeal to the ‘law and to the testimony.’—. 
pp. 18-20. 


It is all a piece of hollow pretence to talk of appealing to 
‘the law and to the testimony.’ The Bishop of Exeter does 
this no more than the Archbishop—he is powerless upon that 
ground, But upon the other ground to which he appeals—‘ the 
church’s interpretation of the law and the testimony,’ meaning 
the church of the middle ages, the stronghold of every corrup- 
tion and abomination that has cursed the modern church—there he 
plants his artillery, and points it with desolating effect upon the 
Archbishop’s statements. In this view, the controversy, as a 
“sgn of theological warfare, possesses not the slightest interest 

or us or our readers. In our humble judgment, the further 
the litigants pursue the controversy in this direction, the worse 
will it prove for the Archbishop and all evangelical churchmen. 
Church authorities are clearly against them; and if they continue 
to appeal to them, they chain a millstone round their own necks. 
The disastrous effects of such a line of argumentation are suffi- 
ciently evinced in the thinned and weakened state of their own 
party, and the rapid augmentation and invigoration of their o 
ponents which the last ten years have witnessed. Nearly the 
whole of the young and rising clergy are with tradition and the 
Bishop of Exeter; while many who were once zealous evangeli- 
cals have transferred their allegiance to the stronger side—the 
side that magnifies and exalts the priesthood, and promises it the 
better chance of honour, wealth, and influence. 

But we must quit the contention as between hostile sects in 
the same church, and as a question of theology between the 
bishop and the archbishop; let all the personalities of the affair 
be set aside for a while; since they are trivialities, in comparison 
with the excitement which they have produced; for on all sides 
we hear of the rising of the clergy, and the agitations they are 
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getting up for organic changes, constitutional reforms, revival of 
synods and convocations, and all the other demands which are 
made with the view of realizing the independence of the church, 
and achieving its supremacy over both law and Queen. The 
first move in this direction is due to the Bishop of Exeter. His 
rebellious, undutiful, and contemptuous protest against the judg- 
ment of the Queen’s Council, has thrilled like the trumpet of 
battle through the hearts of his Tractarian hosts, who are every- 
where bristling with defiance, and demanding that the church 
shall settle its own judgment, and determine its own faith— 
meaning, doubtless, by this claim on behalf of the church—the 
clergy apart from the laity, and independent both of legislature, 
government, and crown. Let us first hear the declaration of war 
pronounced by the Right Rev. Henry of Exeter in this pam- 
phlet, which has been demanded faster than even the steam-press 
could multiply it, and has run to the unprecedented extent of 


eighteen editions in the course of a few days. It says— 


‘I have to protest not only against the judgment pronounced in the 
recent cause, but also against the regular consequences of that judg- 
ment. I have to protest against your Grace’s doing what you will 
be speedily called to do, either in person, or by some other exercising 
your authority. I have to protest, and I do hereby solemnly protest, 
before the Church of England, before the Holy Catholic Church, (think 
of a protestant bishop bringing his quarrel before the pope, cardinals, 
and bishops of the Romish Church! Is this decent, is this consistent, 
is this to be tolerated? Does it not betray the secret of the bishop's breast, 
and teach Englishmen to what tribunal their church matters would soon 
be submitted, if this treacherous faction should succeed?) before Him who 
is its Divine Head, against your giving mission to exercise cure of souls, 
within my diocese, to a clergyman who proclaims himself to hold the 
heresies which Mr. Gorham holds. I protest, that any one who gives 
mission to him till he retract, is a favourer and supporter of those 
heresies. I protest, in conclusion, that I cannot without sin, and by 
God’s grace I will not hold communion with him, be he who he may, 
who shall so abuse the high commission which he bears.’ — Letter, 
p. 90. 


Here are surely protests enough to astonish, first the Queen, 
then the Lords of the Privy Council, and both the Archbishops, 
with Lord John to boot. We suspect none of them anticipated 
such a determined defiance from the veteran polemic. It is 
enough to make all their ears tingle. No privy council has been 
so confronted by reverend theologian of any grade since the 
days of our Puritan fathers. The heroism is worthy of a far 
better cause, and it only wants secession or martyrdom to crown 
it with real glory. Contumacy and defiance, however, will avail 
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nothing against the strong arm of the law. Everybody is curious 
and anxious to know how this heroic but refractory protestor 
against the decision of the Supreme Court is to be dealt 
with. We have had episcopal protestors before, but they have 
either been sent to the Tower, or have been informed that they 
must submit themselves, or lay aside their mitres. But are not 
all these protests in direct violation of the Bishop’s pledges of 
obedience to the supremacy of the crown over both church and 
state? The Bishop of Exeter is not a free man in the matter, 
and he is both inconsistent and insubordinate in claiming the 
right of private judgment and of freedom. He fettered his own 
hands and his own conscience when he gave the pledge of fealty 
to lawful authority, and every time he has since repeated it. The 
thirty-seventh Article, to which he has solemnly vowed obedience, 
declares, ‘The Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power in this 
‘realm of England, and other Bes dominions, with whom the 
‘chief government of all estates of this realm, whether they be 
‘ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain, &c. The 
Queen in council has decreed that Mr. Gorham is entitled to 
episcopal induction to his living, which the crown has given him, 
and as the episcopal head of the diocese, and servant both of the 
state and the church, it is the bishop’s bounden duty to obey. 
The supreme church authority in this realm saysso. He cannot 
disobey without retracting his pledges to submit to the law of his 
church, which the judges have interpreted for him. But he 
pleads his private conscience, and refuses, not very dutifully, to 
obey the head of the church. He even rates the Lords of the 
Council soundly for their ignorance, inattention, and blindness 
to the faith ot the church, and schools the archbishop most 
sharply for not teaching them better. Afterwards he advances 
to a bolder position, and plainly tells the ecclesiastical head of the 
province in which he holds office, that if he attempts to induct 
this heretical clergyman, or sends any other person to do it in his 
name, and with his authority, ‘he,’ the bishop, ‘ will hold no 
communion with him.’ The precise meaning of this ominous 
sentence is not very transparent. Its obscurity saves the bishop 
from any very serious consequences. It ought to mean that he 
will not continue in the same church with him who does this 
naughty deed, be he the archbishop, or any other ecclesiastic 
in his name. But this would necessitate the Bishop of Exeter’s 
withdrawment from his see—for while he remains in the Church 
of England, he must be of the same communion, and must even 
hold communion with the archbishop and all others, both clerical 
and laical persons, who are within that church: but suspecting 
that he is far enough from intending to break communion with the 
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archbishop, or the entire Church of England, we distrust the 
natural and proper sense of the words, and seek another that 
may be more probable. We suppose him, then, only to mean 
that he will have no communication in the act, not even with the 
archbishop, should he go down for the express purpose. But 
this is saying and meaning very little ; for most probably he will 
never be asked to concur. The parties who gave the decision 
will surely be able to carry it into effect without him. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Gorham will get his living, and some 
official of the church will give him, if not episcopal, then archi- 
episcopal induction, whatever the bishop of the diocese may do 
or may not do. ‘The decision of the council will not prove a 
brutum fulmen, like the protest. He may reluctate, but law must 
prevail—a higher authority will not ask his consent. 

But far weightier matters than these are obviously nascent in 
this cause. It is only the first grand movement of the party 
whose motto is tendimus in Latium. It was designed as a death- 
blow to those whom they have long viewed as traitors in their 
camp. ‘To have obtained a final decision which should have 
necessitated another ejectment of 2,000, and renewed the suffer- 
ings and horrors of Bartholomew day, would have been a prelude 
to something more definite, and would have emboldened the con- 
spirators in the anticipation of their intended and cherished 
consummation. To have crushed the evangelicals at a stroke 
would have been a chef-d'cuvre ; even to have gagged them 
would have been a clear advantage, by tending to keep all con- 
scientious successors to them out of the church. This would 
soon have transferred the entire power to the hands of the 
Romanizers. No wonder at the disappointment of this whole 
body of persons: no wonder at the bishop’s tirade against the 
archbishop and the Lords of the Council; no wonder at all, that 
they are venting their spleen from pulpits, altars, upon church 
doors, &c., in every way whereby they can give the nation to know 
their disappointment. Their intentions are daily coming out. 
The people of England are beginning to open their eyes to the 
deeds and designs of these anti-protestant clergy. The press is 
awake to their frantic doings, and ready to report them: and they 
may rely upon it, that the dumb ass on which they ride will ere 
long sila the madness of the prophet. No one can mistake 
the intentions of the Bishop of Exeter. He had long been tor- 
menting the evangelicals in his diocese, and driving them to 
despair. But the work he had hitherto done was only bit by bit. 
When he had fairly got an opportunity of examining Mr. Gorham, 
and saw a chance of fixing upon him the charge of heresy, by a 
judicial process in the Ecclesiastical Court, where he was all but 
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sure of a decision in favour of church principles, and against evan- 

licalism, it no doubt occurred to this keen controvertist, that 
S could with a single blow cut off the head of the whole sect, 
by a judgment in favour of baptismal regeneration. Everything 
so far favoured this master-stroke of policy. The cause of the 
evangelicals was lost in the Court of Arches. Had that been 
the jinal court for settling church-controversies—and had the 
judgment of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust remained unchallenged, 
examinations like that to which Mr. Gorham was subjected might 
have been looked for, not only by every new cnagiall coming 
into the diocese of Exeter, but by every one already in it, who 
was known to express any opinion adverse to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, with the certainty of their being deprived 
for heresy; while other bishops favouring the same popish opi- 
nions, if they had not chosen to disturb their dioceses after the 
Exeter fashion, would at least have required a distinct reco- 

ition of this dogma by all candidates for orders,—in fact, none: 
Put such as could subscribe to the doctrine would have presented 
themselves—they would soon have learnt to digest it at the Uni- 
versities, and would have been also prepared to assert it in every 
parish as the undoubted doctrine of the Church of England; and 
thus the anti-reformation would have advanced rapidly and tri- 
umphantly, and to the heart’s content of the Tractarians—so far 
at least as the clergy are concerned. The conversion of the 
people to popery, however, is another matter. Yet, how could 
that be expected otherwise than by the zealous labours of the- 
clergy? Had the whole project succeeded, though the adults. 
had proved untractable, yet there is another scheme in progress 
—to get the children under the instruction of the clergy— 
and then, before another generation had passed away, the con- 
summation so devoutly wished and anticipated, might have: 
been attained. 

Happily for the protestantism, for the peace and the liberty, 
aye, and for the glory and greatness of England, the first move 
has failed. The general is signally defeated. England has lay- 
men, and privy councillors, and ministers of state, who under- 
stand the character of the nation, the spirit of the constitution, 
and the nature of the State’s supremacy over the church, yes, 
and of the church’s interest also, better than his lordship of 
Exeter, and better than the entire body whose headship he 
assumes. He is by this issue significantly informed, that neither 
the Government of the country, nor the Royal Lady at its head, 
will allow him or his party to abridge the private judgment of 
the clergy, or take one ste resi a national reunion with 
Rome. The public generally, not exempting ourselves as non- 
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conformists, are deeply indebted to the lay lords of the privy 
council for the judgment they have pronounced. They fon, 
in this particular, and it is one of no slight importance, preserved 
the protestant cause, feeble and failing as it is among the clergy, 
and prevented the church from falling into the hands of deter- 
mined Romanizers, and the nation from the commotions and 
contentions into which their triumph would have betrayed it. 

The judgment itself is severely criticised by the bishop. He 
impugns every part of it; denounces it as unjust, unreasonable, 
illegal, displaying ignorance, heresy, impiety, and many other 

qualities ; and closing with the protest that he will not obey 
it, and that he will hold communion with no ecclesiastic who 
does. The judgment, however, is precisely what every thought- 
ful person expected it to be. What it was perfectly clear laymen 
and statesmen would aim to make it—a judgment that dealt 
conserve the church at any rate, and not offend the protestant 
feelings of the people. It may be inconsistent both with itself 
and church authorities; it may be illogical, and everything else 
the Bishop of Exeter aims to prove it; but it is the only judg- 
ment to which the committee could come without rending the 
church in pieces. This, in its present besieged state, they could 
not afford to do, nor allow to be done. 

Let any one suppose that their judgment had been in favour 
of the bishop’s doctrine, to the condemnation of Mr. Gorham, 
or, in other words, decreeing that baptismal regeneration is the 
exclusive doctrine of the church, how could any evangelical 
minister have consistently remained in it? But the evangelical 
clergy are the only clergy that can satisfy and retain the people. 
Had they gone out, there is every probability that a large pro- 
portion of the people would have gone with them. This issue 
the judges could not regard but with the greatest alarm. Sup- 
posing that the evangelicals had retained their status under the 
adverse judgment, and had neither exhibited conscience nor 
heroism enough to renounce their livings for the sake of their 
principles, to what a mes, ag condition would they have been 
reduced, and how completely would they have been prostrated 
under the feet of their enemies! ‘Their people would have for- 
saken them, and the nation would have despised them. We 
must say, that notwithstanding all the deductions that ought to be 
made for their want of magnanimity and courage, there is a large 
body of them who never would have submitted to the degrada- 
tion and the yoke for the sake of their emoluments. There 
might have been found among them not a few who would have 
turned their faces to the rising sun ; but we do hope and believe 
that there would have been found many more whose fidelity and 
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courage would have made them valiant for their faith, and whose 
watchword would have been—‘ Holy Scripture sufficient. No 
popery, no tradition.’ 

But, on the other hand, placing ourselves in the position of 
the judges, we could not have failed to perceive, that the lan- 
guage of the church, in its offices and rubrics, favoured the con- 
struction of the sacramentarians. Moreover, the fact is notorious, 
that this body includes the majority of the clergy and aristocracy 
—that with them is the learning and the wealth, aye, and the 
oe of the church. How, then, could the judges afford to 
throw all these overboard for the sake of the evangelicals and the 

ople? Then, again, the history of the church, and the theo- 
er of the church, showed that the state of parties in it had always 
been thus divided. The two opinions had been in it from the 
first ; the two doctrines had always been taught in its pulpits, 
and struggling for supremacy; and the only possible question 
‘was, as to the relative proportions of their strength at different 

riods, showing that the influence of the church over the people 
fad always declined when the sacramentarians had multiplied, 
and that its usefulness and popularity had always grown with 
the increase of the evangelicals. Weighing, therefore, all these 
considerations, their judgment inclined to the > area of 
things as they are, and as we 3 have been. Expediency required 
it. It was evident from the first, that the theology of the ques- 
tion would be sacrificed for reasons of altogether another kind, 
which had quite as much to do with the founding, maintaining, 
and governing the church as a scriptural theology; it was more than 
probable, it was all but certain, that the state judges would bring 
the theology of the question down to a nullity, or even a con- 
tradiction and an absurdity; and that they would cook up a 
compromise by decreeing, that, as both dogmas had been in the 
church from the beginning, at least of its protestantism, and 
might be alternately defended, just as the Articles were set before 
the Offices, or the Offices before the Articles, so things should 
go on, and both doctrines remain under the highest sanction, to 
please all parties ; though, confessedly, the doctrines themselves 
are as irreconcileable as yea and nay, or truth and error. 

No doubt the judges anticipated, and were prepared to brave, 
the indignation of the dominant party, and to pocket the insults 
and reproofs of the exasperated and disappointed bishop, rather 
than create an open and extended rupture in the church, which 
must have augmented the ranks of dissent, and filled the nation 
with the dread of popish superstitions, and another reign of 
priestcraft. 

" The bishop impeaches the judges of allowing other considera- 
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tions than those of the church’s documents, and the opinions of 
antiquity, to influence their decision. But it was obviously 
their duty to look at the question as statesmen, giving advice to 
the head of the State, as well as head of the Church. ‘To them 
it was not simply a question of theology, but a question 
of expediency, of law, of practice, and of precedent; and we 
fancy they would tell the incensed prelate, that they could better 
brook his indignation, or that of the whole bench, than the 
indignation of the British people, who would have deemed their 
interests betrayed, and their liberties endangered, by favourin 
the already threatening inclinations of the clergy to be vecnasllel 
to Rome. He may protest, as earnestly and loudly as he 
pleases, against the judgment, as disregarding and ignoring the 
arguments of counsel, and the grounds of the judgment in the 
court below; and as being founded on reasons foreign to the 
leadings; but everybody knows, and no one ought to know 
tter than himself, that the whole matter of State-church govern- 
ment, even to the creating of bishops, is with every prime 
minister, who dispenses the patronage of the Crown, not a ques- 
tion of abstract right, nor of religious truth, nor of spiritual 
fitness, but a question of expediency for the times, a question of 
State-policy and of party interest. All the world knows that the 
bishop himself owes his position not to his theological and spiri- 
tual qualifications, but to his political services. He knows and 
recognises the fact, that the church never has been a self- 
governing body, and that, like the army and navy, while it re- 
ceives the pay, and submits to the patronage of the State, it 
must bear the yoke of the State, and do its bidding. He says— 


‘ An authority against which we must once protest, ceases to be an 
authority to us. Henceforth we obey it (if we obey it) on our own 
individual judgment. Our whole confidence is gone. If our guide, or 
our judge, in matters of faith, was wrong once, he may be always. And 
especially to the people of England, in proportion as we love order, rule, 
and authority, and as our thoughts of the sacredness of the character of 
the judge and the judgment are bound up with the sanctions of our holy 
religion, it is a very sore evil to be obliged to slight them. It is the 
first stone whose removal loosens the whole fabric. And yet we have 
no way of escape. We cannot maintain the Catholic faith as to holy 
baptism to be the faith of the Church of England, without maintaining 
that the court which decided otherwise decided contrary to the faith.’ — 
Letter, p. 84. 


These are very pregnant sentences; and if the bishop really 
intended them in their = and obvious meaning, his continu- 


ance in the Church of England will be the most glaring incon- 
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sistency of his whole life. He can find, indeed, as he says, 
“no way of escape’ from the conclusion that he must disobey 
the judgment; it must cease to be an authority with him; the 
foundation-stone is not only loosened, but his ‘whole confidence 
is gone :’ then the only way of escape is to go with it. He has 
the very same way of escape which many wiser and holier 
ecelesiastics have trod before him. Come out, good bishop, 
from a church that has thus, by its supreme court, decided 
contrary to the faith. It cannot be consistent to remain in a 
church that has become schismatical. Every man and woman 
in the kingdom will despise the bishop who has not heroism 
enough to suffer for conscience’ sake. Ifthe Bishop of Exeter 
retains these sentiments, and yet holds his see and his emolu- 
ments, all the world will conclude, and cannot but conclude, that 
he loves the revenue of the bishopric more than the faith of the 
church. He has shut himself up to the alternative of renouncing 
his station or eating his words. He must obey the orders of the 
commander-in-chief, or send back his commission. 

But we beg to observe, that in our opinion the foregoing argu- 
ment rests upon no valid foundation. It is false in its logic; for it 
assumes that the judgment has decided against the faith of the 
church: but it has not decided what the faith of the Church of 
England is, as to baptism. It is far enough from this. It still 
leaves every man to find out the faith of the church for himself. 
If he believes that faith to be baptismal regeneration, in the ultra 
sense of the Roman Catholics and the Bishop of Exeter, he will 
find nothing in this judgment that clashes with this opinion. It 
certainly presents no authority withstanding his conscience; and, 
therefore, he cannot say that it is even ‘once wrong.’ It removes 
no stone from the fabric of his faith. His faith may stand as firm 
as ever, for all the injury this judgment will do to it; for never 
was any judgment more wig rem. neutral as to any question 
of faith and theology. Ifa clergyman teaches baptismal rege- 
neration, he may do so under the full security and protection of 
this judgment, for no bishop can now convict him of heresy on 
this point; or, if he disbelieves baptismal regeneration, and 
teaches his opinion openly in the church, he may continue to do 
so under the same august protection. It is not true, therefore, 
that the court decided against the faith even of the Bishop of 
Exeter ; for it decided nothing as to the faith. It simply de- 
cided that it could not decide which opinion was true, om which 
false; but declared its protection of both, and left the learned 
divines to decide every one for himself. 

The decision is, however, in one respect adverse to the bishop’s 
proceedings, though not to his faith; for it does decide that 
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the Bishop of Exeter shall not exclude from his living the man 
whose opinions upon baptism are opposed to his own. It is‘ 
just such a decision as comports with the entire character of the 
Church of England. It was doubtless designed to be conserva- 
tive, to prevent innovations, and especially in the direction of 
Rome. It is calculated to keep the Church of England what it 
always has been as to its clergy, what all established churches 
are, and apparently must be, tal men are wise enough to have 
done with them— mere aggregations of men of all shades of 
opinion, mixtures of truth and error in every conceivable variety, 
—. of the living and the dead, cemented indeed by golden 

nds into what they honour with the name of one communion, 
one church; but, alas! exhibiting no holier, no lovelier unity ; 
ill concealing their mutual antipathy and repugnance, which 
nothing but the law prevents from breaking forth in the fiercest 
persecution of each other, to the utter disgrace of Christianity, 
and which, in spite of all law and decency, sometimes does burst 
forth, as in many recent cases, such as the scenes afew years ago 
at Oxford, at the ordination of the Bishop of Hereford, and the 
various persecutions instituted by the Bisho of Exeter. 

The judgment, then, clearly alters nothing. It forbids and 
checks the late attempt at alteration. The bishop has, therefore, 
no just right to complain. He knew that the church contained 
these two hostile opinions, and many others far more important 
and fundamental, and equally opposed to each other, when he 
became a clergyman. He has had these contradictory opinions 
before him through all his long and busy life, as held by his 
brother clergy and bishops. He knew perfectly well when he 
became a bishop that he should have under him pastors and 
curates teaching these different doctrines. He has known ever 
since he has been at Exeter that there was nothing like Acs ‘ one 
baptism’ and ‘ one faith’ in his diocese, nor in any other diocese 
in the kingdom. Why, then, should he in his old age become 
an innovator? Why quarrel, at the last stage of life, with the 
state of the church in which he has spent all his days? And 
why, above all, should he insult and reproach both the Queen 
and her council because they will not give in to his innovations ? 
We confess we can perceive neither wisdom, conscientiousness, 
nor piety, in his too late attempts to harmonize the faith and 
practice of a church in which there has always been a com- 
promise of this sort; a church always going wrong in principle, 
but which would go still further wrong, nay, even totter to its 
downfal, if his innovations had been established by authority. 

We pass, however, to the opening scenes which are now en- 
gaging public attention. The violence of the disappointed clergy 
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is overflowing all the boundaries of propriety, decency, and 
loyalty. The country is ringing with their denunciations, and 
religion itself is outraged by their public protests read in 
churches and posted on church-doors. Their grand stratagem 
now is to demand the revival of the Convocation, as the means 
of overbearing the judges of the Privy Council, consummatin 
the crusade against the hated evangelicals, and making a ue 
stride towards Rome. ‘There is a moral certainty that, if the 
doctrine in question were to be debated in Convocation, or if any 
other Popish notion, such as transubstantiation, auricular con- 
fession, prayers for the dead and to the dead saints—perhaps 
even Maryolatry—they would not only find strenuous supporters, 
but sundry of them would be decreed at once as the faith of the 
Church of England, because they are, equally with baptismal 
regeneration, the faith of the bishop’s Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. And there are many of the clergy prepared to 
vote them orthodox. The baptismal question would be sure to 
be decreed by a large majority in favour of the sacramentarians. 
This, doubtless, would be the first step, because it is the urgent 
question of the times, and because it lies at the very threshold 
of the church. If nothing more could be accomplished than the 

ing of this, the evangelicals would be crushed at a blow, 
and all that is designed to follow would be easier work, and 
might be proceeded with gradually as the people would bear it. 
The state, therefore, cannot become a party to any project the 
ulterior object of which is to revolutionize the church, according 
to the scheme which has for some time past been intimated in 
numerous publications of the party, and even proclaimed from 
not a few of their pulpits. 

But first let us consider what is implied in this demand for the 
Convocation. It assumes that the church has a right to govern 
itself; and, even further, that the clergy have a right to fix the 
standard of religious faith for the people. But this is a principle 
which the state will not concede to them, being itself an integral 

art of the church, and the head of the state being the supreme 
ee of the church, the clergy can only meet when the state 
deems it necessary to ask their advice. ‘To claim an independent 
right of meeting to settle church matters would be a violation of 
their compact to submit to the head of the state. ‘When we 
need your aid and counsel, we will send for you.’ But what do 
we now behold? Direct and clamorous demands that the Con- 
vocation should be called together to settle a question which has 
been already legally and constitutionally settled by the Queen 
and her Privy Council; and which they cannot allow to be 
discussed by any inferior authorities without stultifying them- 
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selves. The state, therefore, cannot concede what is demanded; it 
cannot become a party to its own degradation. ‘The people are 
satisfied that the judgment should stand: the clergy must digest 
it as best they may. The judgment is bad enough, even when 
we make the best of it; but it would have been infinitely worse, 
infinitely more to the disgrace of the Church of England, if it could 
have been so construed as to compel the secession of the only 
men in the church who abide by the Protestantism of its founders. 

Let us suppose, however, that the right were conceded, and 
that Convocation had settled this matter to their own mind. The 
church would thereby be made the church only of a party, and 
that a party eminently intolerant to all other parties. The 
church and the kingdom would be convulsed under the melan- 
choly disruptions, and contentions, and forebodings that must 
follow. Where would the labours of priestly legislation end, if 
once they were allowed to begin? But it cannot be. The days 
of its domination are over, and the State of Great Britain cannot 
and dare not lend its aid to any movement of the clergy that 
should endanger the religious liberties of the people. 

The Church of Scotland, in its late attempt to assert independent 
legislation, brought on a struggle that convulsed that kingdom ; 
but though the attempt was in favour of popular liberties and 
purity of doctrine, yet the state gave the clergy to know that, 
while they were under law, they must not attempt to rise above 
it—they must not presume to alter the existing law, even though 
that had taken away the rights of the people. The clergy 
pleaded, indeed, the headship of Christ over them, and His 
church and His religion. But the state gave them to under- 
stand that over both church and state, when united, there was 
only one sovereign power on earth, and that no laws of the 
Church of Scotland could be altered but by king, lords, and 
commons. When the eyes of the state clergy were thus opened 
to their true condition as the servants of the state, they acted 
as honest and conscientious Christian men—they did not abuse 
the king, and council, and parliament, but they marched out in 
a body, and took their people with them, and have ever since 
conducted themselves as good and loyal subjects. They make 
very good dissenters, though before they had been very bad 
churchmen. ‘The sacrifice they made was great and noble. 
They could as ill afford to keep a conscience as Dr. Paley, yet 
they have kept it to their cost; and they have won the respect 
of the world and the affections of the Scottish people. Their 
example is worthy the imitation of all who value their faith and 
their consciences more than their livings. ‘The English Church, 
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at least in former times, was not barren of similar examples. 
Will it have no imitators among the devoted admirers of the 
medizeval doctrines ? 

Since the Romanizers are so deeply wounded by this judg- 
ment—since they protest that they cannot in conscience submit 
to it, because it protects downright heresy, and cuts the Church 
of England off from the Holy Catholic Church—from which, by 
the way, everybody but themselves supposed it had been cut off 
ages ago—since their episcopal leader declares that ‘ very serious 
‘ doubts are raised whether, if the church continues passive under 
‘ this judgment, she does not forfeit her claim to be a portion of 
‘the Church of Christ’—and since the judgment must in future 
rule all legal decisions, in inferior courts, pertaining to the same 
subject — why do not these dissatisfied and protesting clergy 
imitate the example set them by their brethren of the northern 
establishment, and come out at once? This would be noble, and 
would appear consistent. They have denounced, and continue 
denouncing, the judgment in all manner of forms and ways, and 
protest they will not submit to it. Then why not renounce all 
connexion with that church which they say has become heretical 
and the fosterer of heretics? Christian truth and sincerity, 
meekness and submission to the powers that be, consistency and 
manliness, conscience and a regard to their own peace of mind, 
all say—Come out of a church that is thus enslaved by the state, 
and infested with heresy! But no; the bishop advises his friends 
to do what he intends to do. ‘I implore them to cling more 
‘closely, more faithfully, more lovingly, to her’ (the church) ‘in 
‘ her hour of affliction.’ Indeed! — her hour of affliction! But 
in what does the affliction consist, and who has brought it upon 
her? Certainly not the lords of the Privy Council; for they 
have resolved that nobody shall afflict her by touching the hem 
of her garment, or plucking a single hair from her head. The 
affliction is, that one portion of her family are forbidden to worry 
another portion of her family. The affliction is, that Bishop 
Philpotts cannot have it all his own way, and turn some of his 
brothers and sisters out of doors. He has himself brought this 
‘ hour of affliction’ upon his mother’s house, and no one else. Who 
is it that has caused all this dissension? Is it not this very bishop? 
Who is it that is striving hard to place the archbishop in all 
manner of false positions? It is the Bishop of Exeter. Thus 
he addresses the primate: ‘ But what does he who sanctions a 
‘ legal decision, that the church does not hold part of the faith? 
* My Lord, as far as in him lies, and as far as the effect of that 
‘sentence goes, he sanctions a decision that the church over 
‘ which he presides is no part of the Church of Christ. Would 
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‘that I was not obliged to add, that your Grace has (I believe 
‘ unconsciously) done all which a declaration of yours could do to 
‘ cut off the church, in which you occupy the highest place, from 
‘communion with the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
‘all ages.’ Now, to say nothing of this false pretence, that the 
Church of England isin communion with the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, which can only mean the Roman Church, 
from which it has been cut off for three hundred years, during 
which that Holy Catholic Church has not only held no commu- 
nion with the Church of England, but has denounced and cursed 
it over and over again, dooming all its bishops, clergy, and people 
to perdition—to say nothing of this assumption, that there is a 
communion between the Catholic Church and the Church of 
England, which really has no existence except in the imaginations 
of Romanizing clergymen —if the archbishop has really done all 
that the Bishop of Exeter alleges, by sanctioning the —— of 
the Queen’s council, then surely i bishop's duty is clear—let 
him renounce a church that has cut itself off from the Church of 
Christ; for how, on his own principles, can he be sure of his 
soul’s safety while in a state of separation from the Church of 
Christ? If the archbishop is in a state of schism, then so is the 
bishop, for as yet they both sail in the same boat. How it will 
be possible for him to remain Bishop of Exeter if he really believes 
all this, we confess our inability to pang It would be refreshing 
news to hear that he had forsaken the excised church, returned his 
commission or patent to his Royal Mistress, and pronounced 
truly from his heart the words ‘ Nolo episcopari.’ But he will doubt- 
less take more time to consider this step than he did to castigate 
the archbishop and the judges. He has a large party of friends 
and followers who look to him as their head, and of course he must 
decide the tactics of the faction. ‘The Convocation’ is the cry. 
All their addresses, protests, resolutions, and notifications, in 
church and out of church, come to this. ‘The drum ecclesiastic’ 
sounds in every diocese, almost in every town. 

But Lord John is not about to let these innovators trample on the 
royal prerogative ; and he certainly will not suffer the judgment 
to be set aside, at any rate not until, like free trade, it has had a 
fair trial. Hence, then, we conceive the whole party will find an 
insurmountable barrier to their proceedings. e state most cer- 
tainly will not revive the Convocation; and the church alone 
cannot. Out, then, the whole party must go, or continue in a 
church that is absolutely cut off from ‘the church of all ages ;’ 
and so they must either put their consciences in their pockets, or no 
more cash. The state will alter nothing, and will allow the clergy 
to alter nothing, in the system of the church; not because there 
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is nothing that requires alteration, but because the intention to 
alter, being once adopted, the alterations would become so 
numerous and so radical, that, like an old house, it would be 
better to prop it up, and keep it in statu quo as long as it will 
stand, than commence the perilous work of repairs and altera- 
tions. A new one could be erected at vastly less expense. Upon 
the whole case, then, as involving great national interests which 
are imperilled by the present movements among the clergy, we 
must say that the authorities in the state have proved themselves 
‘ wiser in their generation’ than ‘ these children of light.” The 
nation, doubtless, approves, and will continue to approve, and to 
back by their support, if needed, the measures of the Government 
and Council. 

This controversy, however, requires, or at least fairly allows, 
a few words from us as nonconformists. Hitherto we have com- 
mented upon it rather as Englishmen, and as parties no otherwise 
concerned in the strife than as it may endanger in its issue the 
liberties and the welfare of our beloved country. We have spoken 
in great measure as mere lookers-on. But there are some points 
in which the controversy interests us as Protestant dissenters. It 
endears to us both our liberty and our unity. We have proved 
the preferableness of that kind of religious unity which arises 
naturally out of congeniality of sentiment. Everything else, as 
a bond of church fellowship, is proved by all history, and afresh 
by this controversy, worse than unavailing—mischievous. Con- 
siderable light must be thrown upon several church questions by 
the discussion which has been forced upon the public mind by 
the pugnacious and controversial temper of the Bishop of Exeter. 
In this respect we hail it, and trust it will not yet cease. Good 
will come out of it both to the church and the nation. First of 
all, it raises the question of the utility of Tests; next, the dogma 
of Apostolical Succession; and thirdly, the rite of Baptism as 
exalted above the principal object for which Christ instituted 
the Christian ministry. We propose to offer a few observations 
upon each of these ; and to begin with the last first, because we 
mean to despatch it in few words. : 

How striking is the contrast between the magnification and 
mystification of the rite of baptism, as treated, for instance, by 
the Bishop of Exeter, both in his Letter to the Archbishop and 


his Examination of Mr. Gorham, compared with the value he 


attaches to the preaching of the gospel; and the comparative 
importance attached to the two respectively by the Apostle Paul, 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, and first chapter. He 
there says, ‘ Jesus Christ sent me, not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel.’ Now, one would think, from the Bishop of Exeter's 
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roceedings, that this sentence ought to be reversed: ‘ Jesus 
Christ sent me, not to preach the gospel, but to baptize.’ We 
find no examination at all by the bishop concerning that preach- 
ing, which St. Paul represents as the chief part of a minister’s 
business ; but the whole contention turns upon baptizing, which 
St. Paul says Jesus Christ did not send him to do as the great 
object of his mission, but only as a collateral or incidental matter. 
Surely there must be a grievous departure from apostolic prin- 
ciple and practice where the baptism is made everything, and the 
as nothing. Paul could not possibly have viewed bap- 
tism as the Bishop of Exeter views it, or he could never have 
written this sentence. The reason of the difference is clear: 
Paul considered baptism as a mere external ordinance, neither 
necessarily conveying grace to the subject, nor assuring him of 
it. The bishop, however, makes it a spiritual regeneration. 
Never, therefore, could the Bishop of Exeter have penned or 
sanctioned any suchsentiment. For inditing answers slightly re- 
sembling it, he would have turned Mr. Gorham out of the church. 

But it deserves the special attention of our readers that 
St. Paul, in the same chapter, thanks God that he had baptized 
none of the Corinthians except the few individuals whom he 
names. But could the apostle have given thanks on such a 
matter, if baptism then had been what it is made now—equi- 
valent to regeneration? How strange the apostle’s words would 
read if we inserted in the place of baptized the bishop’s synonyme 
for it: ‘ I1thank God that I regenerated none of you but Crispus 
and Gaius.’ Did the bishop ever think, when he saw professing 
Christians acting discreditably, that he ought to thank God that 
he had had nothing to do with their baptism—z. e. their regene- 
ration? Qne might rather expect that he would lament over 
them, as persons who had never enjoyed the genuine baptism, 
or perhaps had never been baptized at all. To him the incon- 
sistency of the professing Corinthians would never have sug- 
gested the idea that was in Paul’s mind. He was thankful that 
he had not accepted them as professors, never admitted them 
into the church by baptism, and had nothing to do with their 
assuming an outward profession. Somebody else had done that ; 
but it had been done in vain, for they had disgraced their pro- 
fession, and the apostle disowns them. We recommend the close 
consideration of this remarkable chapter to all sacramentarians, 
‘and especially the fact that priority is there given to preaching 
over baptism, and consequently over all other mere rites. 

But it is not to the scriptures that these controvertists look— 
it is to the church of the middle ages as the interpreter of 
scripture. The stronghold of their doctrine is not in the Bible, 
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but in the fathers of the fourth and fifth century. There we are 
content to leave them, with this hint, that if they take the church 
of the medizval age as an authority, they must take it wholly, 
and not exercise the right of selection and of private judgment— 
yea, they must abandon their Protestantism at once, and fairl 

submit themselves to that Holy Apostolic and Catholic Chure 

from which they are now separated, and which denounces them 
as heretics. When will men calling themselves Protestants be 
content with the Holy Scriptures, and leave those ‘ muddy and 
strawy ages’ of the fathers to the obscurity and forgetfulness they 
deserve? If the scriptures fail to enlighten us upon Christian 


doctrine and duty, in vain shall we look for illumination to the 


ages of superstitious ignorance and priestcraft. 

We said, however, that the present controversy has a very 
important bearing upon the dogma of Apostolical Succession. A 
more complete refutation of it was never supplied than is at this 
moment before the eyes of all England. If apostolical succession 
secured the parties slitnding it and pretending to it, the possession 
of * the truth as it is in Jesus,’ as well as immunity from pernicious 
error, while, at the same time, it afforded a pledge to all those 
under their instruction, that they should hear nothing from them 
but the genuine apostolic doctrines, as we have been told by 
almost every clergyman in every pulpit, and in every book sent 
forth to enlighten the world upon church doctrines, then how 
‘came these children of the succession to fall into such a lament- 
able state of contention, even upon the very threshold of their 
religion? Here is archbishop and bishop, both in and glorying 
in their apostolical succession, yet disagreeing upon regeneration. 
Here are the whole body of the clergy contradicting each other 
upon baptism and numerous other fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel. What becomes of your apostolic succession, then, if it 
does not secure agreement upon points which you all deem 
fundamental and important? Does the apostolical succession fail 
to secure unity in essential truths among yourselves? How, then, 
shall it command respect and confidence among your people? 
Facts show that it is a pretence and a figment, and that there can 
be no succession to the apostles but in the identity of faith and 
practice ; and that to secure this is obviously beyond the power of 
anyritualism. Surely, after the late exhibitions of ecclesiastical 
contention, and those daily occurring, we shall hear no more of this 
exploded dogma. The divisions among the successors prove that 
there can be no such thing attached to episcopal ordination. It 
can no more ensure apostolic grace, purity, and truth, than ordi- 
nation by presbyters. Let facts determine. 

We come now to the third topic we have named as consider- 
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ably illustrated by the late controversy and by the existing state 
of the establishment—we mean the utility of Tests. The argument 
has long been maintained, and is still repeated in every defence 
of the established church which issues from the press, that an 
establishment gives to the nation greater security for sound 
scriptural doctrine than any of the free churches ; and that it does 
this through the various tests to which it subjects its clergy, and 
which are repeated at ae stage of their advancement, and in 
various forms of strictness, from the examination and ordination of 
the deacon up to the consecration of the archbishop. The argument 
is susceptible of many variations, and these are performed admir- 
ably by the numerous advocates of church principles. Sometimes 
we read a long article upon the possession of a fixed and unalter- 
able standard like that of our Prayer-book, the Articles of Reli- 
gion, the Homilies; then we are told, in another article, of the 
care taken to secure uniformity of principle, and the right the 
Church of England has to be quite sure that she has and can 
teach the apostolic doctrine, and the confidence which the people 
may, therefore, place in the orthodoxy of the clergy who undergo 
such strict examinations, and subscribe such tests, and give at 
every stage such solemn pledges. Where is the free church, or 
the dissenting sect, that can boast anything like this strictness of 
test and sacredness of subscription ? 

The value of all this kind of reasoning may now be brought to 
the true test of experience. The generous and unsuspecting people 
of England have long listened to these strains. But will they not 
now discover that they are mere syren voices? Nominally, in- 
deed, they may say—Our church is guarded by tests of all kinds; 
and those who undertake to teach us, all comply with them, and 
deliver the most solemn pledges that they will teach the true 
doctrine of the gospel. But of what force or value are all these 
tests and pledges when we see bishop arrayed against archbishop 
—when parties of clergymen are controverting each other’s doc- 
trines, and charging each other with heresy—when a rector is 
impeached for unsound doctrine by his bishop, and is acquitted 
by the supreme court—when, in fact, the whole body of the 
clergy are —— e at variance upon the very threshold of the 
church—when the highest authority among and over them all 
affirms, in a solemn judgment, to which both archbishops give 
their concurrence, that they feel themselves utterly incapable of 
determining what the Church of England really teaches on the 
subject of baptism; and that, therefore, every clergyman must 
follow his own private interpretation? Is it come to this, then? 
What has now become of the vaunted value of tests and creeds, 
articles and subscriptions? The judgment of the court — the 
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distracted state of the church—the notorious doctrinal differences 
among the clergy, scatter this argument to the winds. We, as 
nonconformists, beg to say—Gentlemen, you have effectually 
answered yourselves. Out of your own mouths you are con- 
demned. We disallow the utility of tests and subscriptions as 
securities for orthodoxy, and you yourselves disprove them. The 
actual state of belief among the clergy shows that tests are useless, 
nay, worse than useless. They create more controversies than 
they compose ; bring more weakness and disgrace to the Church 
of Christ than honour and strength; and prove, instead of guides 
and lights to the clergy, snares for their consciences, which 
frequently cause the iron to enter into their souls. 

ut this evil, great as it is, is not the greatest caused by the 
maintenance of tests and subscriptions which secure no agree- 
ment of opinion, no soundness of doctrine, and no harmony 
among the teachers of truth within the same church. Reverence 
for religion is destroyed by them. Superficial observers identify 
this with Christianity. The world puts no real confidence in 
either party. The whole thing is viewed as either a piece of 
hypocrisy and delusion, or else as a mere conflict of parties for 
preeminence and gain. The tests secure nothing, the subscrip- 
tions to articles are mere forms, for everybody knows that opi- 
nions the most opposite and adverse are taught by the men who 
have all subscribed to the same standards. What then, we ask, 
becomes of the argument for an Established Church derived 
from its greater securities? We say, and we think that every 
candid and observant mind must say the same—it is thenceforth 
good for nothing. The church itself proves that it is good for 
nothing ; every diocese in the kingdom proves that it is a fallacy; 
every town in which there are half-a-dozen clergymen, or even 
three, will most probably prove that it is a delusion; and now to 
complete the proof, already ample enough, forth comes the judg- 
ment of the Court of Arches, affirming that the church teaches 
baptismal regeneration, and that Mr. Gorham teaches heresy ; 
and upon the heels of this comes the judgment of the Queen in 
council, declaring that the Court of Arches was wrong, and that 
both baptismal regeneration and its opposite have been taught, 
and may still be taught, within the bounds of the same church. 
Now, the obvious bearing of all this is to teach the nation and 
the clergy that tests are utterly useless, and that there is really 
no force in the argument that an Established Church guarantees 
to the people the certain sound of truth, and the joyful sound 
of the gospel; for it proves, after all, a mere matter of chance 
whether the doctrine taught by the clergy shall be rank popery, 
sound protestantism, or any other doctrine between the extremes 
of supralapsarianism and pantheism: all of which have found a 
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home and an advocacy within the walls of this comprehensive 
establishment. At the portal, indeed, there are examinations, and 
tests, and subscriptions, forms and ceremonies of entrance enough, 
punctiliously and solemnly observed; but, after Pye. through 
the vestibule, all is confusion, dissonance, and contention—a 
perfect Babel of clashing tongues. Tests, then, as set against the 
freedom of human opinion, are green withes upon a Samson. 
There is not a denomination or sect in the kingdom, disown- 
ing tests and creeds, but can show a far higher degree of uni- 
formity in religious sentiment, a far stricter adherence to the 
one divine standard, a greater freedom from heresy and lati- 
tudinarianism of every kind, and an infinitely superior degree of 
unity and love, among both its clergy an laity, than can be 
affirmed of the Established Church. Yet we are constantly 
hearing of the superior advantages of an Established Church— 
of the duty of the state to provide religious instruction for the 
people, and of the right of the Christian prince to establish 
Christianity. But when all this is done at prodigious cost to the 
people, the thing established proves to be neither truth nor error, 
popery nor protestantism, but a jumble and a jargon, a mere 
licence, which permits the clergy to play their pranks in the 
churches, and preach anything they please to the simple folks 
who choose to hear them. Now, such things cannot be alleged 
against any other church or sect in the kingdom; nor could they 
be alleged against the Episcopal Church, if it were not an 
Established Church. These are the inevitable consequences of 
its being placed under state government, and kept on state pay. 
Let any impartial inquirer examine the condition of the three 
largest bodies in England next to this establishment, the Wes 
leyans, the Independents, and the Baptists, and add to these the 
Free Church and the dissenting churches of Scotland generally, 
comprising about as many ministers as the entire Church of 
England, and there shall not be found in the whole mass such 
great and serious diversities of doctrine, such laxity of discipline, 
and conflicts of opinion, upon the very fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, as are exhibited at the present moment within the 
Church of England, and indeed in every diocese. It is truly a 
house divided against itself, without either power or authority to 
quell its dissensions, or harmonize its members, or declare its 
belief, if it have any. Let an advocate for state churches 
espouse which side he will, Tractarian or Evangelical, he cannot 
prove by facts and experience the expediency of tests; he can- 
not show that the state, with all its paternal care of the true 
religion, and spiritual interests of the people, has secured to 
them a pure and uncorrupted Christianity: for if he assumes 
the side of the sacramentarians, he is confronted by a strong 
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body of evangelicals, who protest that his religion is heretical, 
popish, and superstitious; and if he is an evangelical, he knows 
to his grief and mortification that he cannot keep out nor put 
out tractarianism, which he declares propagates soul-destroying 
errors; nay, he may himself be placed under a bishop of that 
school, who will take every available opportunity of annoying 
and tormenting him, and of holding up himself and his doc- 
trines to public contempt. In fact, he finds himself in Chris- 
tian fellowship with a set of men whom, in his turn, he is con- 
scientiously bound to denounce as enemies to the truth of the 
1, and promoters of popish corruptions. Both parties, then, 
ought to confess that the whole attempt to secure unity of faith 
or purity of religion by tests and subscriptions, and uniformity 
of offices and formule, is a signal failure, a hollow pretence— 
demonstrated before the world to be a mere sham by the clashing, 
and ee and overturning, which these late judgments have 
uce 

Neither would the assembling of Convocation mend the matter 
in the slightest degree; there is every probability that it would 
rather make it worse: for were it orderly enough and calm 
enough to give all parties a hearing, the motley exhibition would 
be disgraceful to religion, while the issue would fill the nation 
with strife, and the church with persecution. Everybody knows 
that convocations and councils have only multiplied controversies, 
sanctioned superstition, divided churches, and done infinitely 
more harm than good to the cause of the gospel. Even were 
the tractarian opinions and the evangelicals thrust 
out of the church, and the church itself restored to the com- 
munion of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, as it calls 
itself, and is called by the Bishop of Exeter, yet even there it 
would find nothing but a uniformity of ceremonies, and forms, 
and sacraments: for everybody ought to know that this Holy 
Catholic Church itself embraces all sorts of theologies, and con- 
tains within it all the doctrinal isms of the world, from supra- 
lapsarianism to atheism. Facts, therefore, on every side, and 
through the whole range of church history, disprove the efficacy 
of tests and creeds and subscriptions. 

But to confine ourselves to the case of the Church of England 
and the arguments of its defenders—could any stranger on enter- 
ing a church for the first time, in any part of England, guess, 
within the compass of all the isms known to the world, what kind 
of ism he should hear from the pulpit? It may be German 
rationalism, or rank popery, or sound protestantism; it may be 
baptismal regeneration, or a contradiction of it. Can any honest 
man justify such a jumble of inconsistencies, such a chaos of 
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hostile elements, and say that the people of England ought to 
y for it, and pay for it handsomely too, because the Sovereign 
is bound by Christian duty to provide for their Christian in- 
struction? The Bishop of , ooh and his party would, indeed, 
put the thumb-screw of tests on all the evangelicals and all the 
sound protestants who maintain the sufficiency of scripture, and 
desire no fellowship with the Holy Catholic an yw: Church 
of Rome. They would make the tests useful to their purpose, 
but that is a ago for which neither the Court nor the Govern- 
ment, nor the Parliament, nor the people of England, will at 
sent allow them to be used. 

Clearly, however, that party is growing in strength. Its per- 
severance and earnestness, even its daring presumption, are mani- 
fest enough—more than enough to excite alarm, lest a day should 
come when they may use these tests with such exterminating 
power, as not to leave a single friend to protestantism and enemy 
to popery in any parish of the kingdom. They have set their 
hearts upon this, and they have advanced not a few degrees to- 
wards its accomplishment, in Ps © we need not now describe. 
The tide of their power and influence is rising and setting in 
more violently and proudly than ever. The evangelical party 
cannot exert the force necessary to check this tide. They show 
it, and they are conscious of it. The state is doing more for the 
preservation of protestantism than its clerical advocates. But all 
that the state has done only proves the unsoundness, the un- 
reasonableness, and the inconsistency of cementing together, by 
the strong attraction of wealth and honour, elements so repugnant 
toeach other. It behoves evangelical churchmen, then, to con- 
sider the prospect that lies before them—the alternatives which 
are allowed them. If they continue to support this state church, 
and to approve of its tests and subscriptions, they may expect to be 
trampled under foot and persecuted by their superiors. Yea, they 
may calculate, at no distant day, to be utterly outnumbered and 
outvoted, and their places filled by Romanizing pastors. It is 
clear to us, then, that if the Tractarians are allowed to proceed 
unchecked, it would only require a sovereign and a government 
favourable to their projects, to bring on the grand crisis, for which 
many a priest and probably many a bishop is praying. Evangeli- 
calism in the church is clearly dying out. It cannot maintain it- 
self at such fearful odds, and if our prognostications prove true, the 
next generation will see Tractarianism rampant in nearly every 
parish of the kingdom. The principal part of our aristocracy are 
at present either under its influence, or in a transition state to 
popery, with a part _—- gone. Where, then, would be the 
protestantism of England? Undoubtedly it would remain with 
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the Dissenters of all denominations. They have been in times 
past, and they would be again in the threatened crisis, the bul- 
wark of protestantism and of the liberties of England. 

There is one way of anticipating and guarding against the evil 
day which the Romanizers are preparing for us. Let the people 
turn their backs upon such teachers of every grade. Make 
their churches a desert, and give them to understand that the 
people of England value their Bibles, and their protestantism, 
and their souls, more than either the churches or the clergy, 
with all their sacraments and mummeries. This would convince 
them of the impracticability of their jesuitical projects; and it 
would convince the government, and the court too, that they 
must either abolish the establishment, or bring it more into har- 
mony with the wants and wishes of the people. The judgment 
of the Queen’s council is well enough for the nonce, but all the 
world perceives that it is a juggle, alike disgraceful to the church 
that must brook it, and to the head of the church that was com- 
pelled to give it. They could not heal the wound, and durst not 
ge it, so they skinned it over for aseason. But it was the 

st thing that could be done, and the best that can be said of it 
is, that though void of priestcraft it is full of statecraft. The 
worst or the best, as our readers may choose to interpret it, is 
this—that it is not the end of the matter. Ulterior steps are 
being taken by the vanquished party, and ulterior measures to 
defeat them must be taken by our rulers: what these shall be, 
time will reveal. But, meanwhile, the best thing every man can 
do is, to consider how we may, as a nation, wisely, peaceably, and 
justly get rid of the great practical error—a state church, for 
that must evidently be the issue in due course, and liberate both 
our sovereign and her statesmen fronrthe endless perplexities 
which this church occasions them, and so leave them free to at- 
tend to the civil and social interests of the people, without 
troubling themselves with our religion, and without having con- 
stantly to suppress ecclesiastical rebellions. 

There is one momentous question in connexion with the 
present state of the Established Church, which we should like 
to submit to the serious consideration of all the friends of evan- 
gelical truth, whether lay or clerical, at present within the 
church. It is this: by your continued adherence to such a 
fellowship are you not sanctioning the errors shielded by the late 
judgment; and if the friends of those errors should ultimately 
succeed in filling the church with their promoters, and so of abso- 
lutely exterminating evangelical doctrine within the establish- 
ment, will it not appear that, by your acquiescence in the late 
decision, you have contributed to bring on that evil day which 
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now impends over the church, and which cannot be distant, if 
the rate of progress for the next twenty years should continue 
what it has been in the last twenty. The tractarians will not 
secede. They are every day gaining ground. Their success in 
getting nearly every parish into their power is all but certain. 

henever this is accomplished, the evangelical party within the 
church will be extinct. Does it not behove you, then, to consider 
whether, for the preservation of gospel truth among your children 
and successors, in connexion -with your much-loved Episcopal 
system, it does not behove you to set up a distinct standard, and 
rally your friends before they are absorbed or die out under 
the perpetual advance of your enemy? Were the evangelical 
clergy and people now to make a stand, and separate, upon the 
grounds of the sanction given by the judgment to baptismal 
regeneration, they would form a noble phalanx for the truth, a 
testimony to the world of their faith and sincerity. Assuredly, 
by such a step, they would be more useful in the cause of our 
common Christianity than they can be in conjunction with such 
heterogeneous elements as at present press them on all sides. 
The voice of Providence seems to say, ‘Come out of her, my 
— It is obviously this, or extinction. Much delay may 
eave even such a step without efficacy and without honour. 


Arr. VIII. The Court and Reign of Francis the First, King of France. 
By Miss Parpog, author of ‘ Louis XIV.,’ &e. &e. 2 vols. Bentley. 


A.tuoucH from the progress of historical inquiry we can no 
longer assign to the sixteenth century that pre-eminence which 
it occupies in the estimate of earlier writers, who, unacquainted, 
or at best but superficially, with the history, political and literary, of 
previous centuries, viewed this era as a kind of marvellous spring- 
tide, suddenly clothing the earth with unlooked-for beauty and 
verdure, after the desolation of an arctic winter; or as a burst of 
meridian sunlight flashing upon the black and cheerless night of 
‘the dark ages,’—still, we willingly allow that there was much in 
the mighty events of this stirring age to arrest attention, and 

et more in the characters of the chief actors to awaken interest. 

he statesmen, the military commanders, the poets, the reformers, 
the all-unrivalled artists of the sixteenth century, each pass 
before us distinct in their several individualities;—men well 
fitted to be leaders by that only divine right, as the author of 
‘ Wallenstein’ hath it— 

: Of the spirit giant born, 
Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences,’ 
NO. XXII. GG 
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but feels itself commissioned to claim and uphold its high mas- 
tery. There is much of a picturesque character, too, about the 
sixteenth century, fitting it for a series of grand frescoes; while a 
certain grotesqueness, arising from the mingling of the old and 
the new, and the lingering spirit of the past at strife with the 
busy present, rather adds to the effect, somewhat as does the in- 
troduction of the dress and ornament of their own times by the old 
Italian painters. And, truly, while in such series of pictures there 
would be no lack of scenes which might tax the gloomy genius of 
Spagnoletti, and even the monster-loving taste of Callot, there 
are many to which the masters of the gorgeous Venetian school 
could alone do justice. Splendid feasts, graced by lovely women 
and noble men, blazing in jewels and cloth of gold; royal pro- 
era and pageants, and tilts, and tournaments, at which the 
Bourbons and Bayards, the des Foix and the Montmorencies, 
jousted right gladly ‘ pour l’amour des beaux yeux.’ 
Pre-eminent for scenes like these, nor scarcely less so for the 
munificent patronage of literature and the arts, was the court 
presided over by Francis the First, a monarch whose magnificent 
taste, showy qualities, and brilliant career, have combined to cast 
a lustre around his memory, which authentic history will, how- 
ever, refuse to allow. The period during which Francis the 
First wielded the sceptre was indeed an important period for 
France. It was the birth-time of her Reformation, the period 
which stands distinguished in her artistic history as that of the 
renaissance, and the era of her most distinguished scholars. The 
reign of Francis was, moreover—and this to Frenchmen was no 
small attraction—the commencement of that series of court 
splendours which made France for almost three centuries the 
centre of attraction to all the gay and reckless spirits of Europe, 
and gave her an influence—most powerful, because unsuspected 
—which was often felt even in the cabinet and on the field. Nor 
were the passing events of this reign less interesting. ‘ Never, 
‘ perhaps,’ to quote the eloquent remarks of the author before us, 
‘did the reign of any European monarch present so many and 
‘such varying phases. A contest for empire, a captive monarch, 
‘a female regency, and a religious war; the poisoned bowl and 
‘the burning pile alike doing their work of death amid scenes 
‘ of uncalculating splendour and unbridled dissipation ;’ and, we 
may add, a Ronsard and de Bellay making sweet melody in their 
graceful verse; a Jean Goujon and a de Juste almost rivalling the 
artists of Italy; a Budeeus, a Ramus, a Stephens, foremost in the 
ranks of scholarship, challenging the attention of learned Europe ; 
and unmoved by threats, undaunted by the frowns, as unseduced 
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by the smiles, of an absolute monarch, Calvin and Beza, lifting 
up a voice of solemn warning against a corrupt church and a 
profligate court. Such are the conflicting elements of the reign 
we are about to contemplate. 

Francis the First was not born heir to a crown; the son of 
the Count d’Angouléme and Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Savoy, his prospects were but distant, during the reigns of 
Charles the Eighth and Louis the Twelfth. He was born in 
1494, and the death of his father within two years placed him 
more exclusively under the superintendence of his mother, a 
woman of the type unhappily too common in France—beautiful 
and gifted, but bold, licentious, and wholly unscrupulous—in- 
deed, apparently utterly destitute of the moral sense. Louis, 
at this time Duke of Orleans, became guardian of the young 
count, and with fatherly care placed him under the tuition of 
De Gouffier Boisy, an eminent scholar, and appointed the 
Mareschal de Gie his governor. As he advanced from child- 
hood, the ambitious hopes of his mother were strengthened ; the 
sons of Louis died in infancy; two daughters alone survived, 
and the monarch very early formed the project of a marriage 
between the elder and the young count. This was, however, 
determinately opposed by the haughty Anne of Brittany, and 
negotiations were entered into with Maximilian on behalf of his 
son. These were, however, broken off; the death of Anne a 
few years after removed the obstacle presented by her opposition, 
and three months after her death, Francis, now in his twentieth 
year, received the hand of the Princess Claude. So profound 
was the grief of the King at the recent death of Anne, that even 
on an occasion on which every possible amount of splendour and 
festivity was, as a matter of indispensable importance, lavished 
—a royal marriage—he yet would not permit the mourning gar- 
ments of his court—and on this occasion they were of unusual 
deepness—to be laid aside; and poor Claude, and her young, 
but loveless bridegroom, ‘simply f aed in black cloth, hand- 
somely, and in funeral fashion,’ says Brantome, stood before the 
altar in the chapel of St. Germain-en-Laye, and saw around 
them, instead of the accustomed gems, and flowers, and white 
bridal draperies, nought but a vast assembly clad in robes of 
mourning. Poor, gentle Claude, well did this mournful array 
foreshadow her married destiny! It is singular that the writers 
of this century, so careful in noting omens, should not have 
noticed this, which, like the incident of the royal fleur-de-lis 
falling, dashed in pieces on the ground, on the eve of the fatal 
battle of Pavia, and the solemn omen of the doors of the royal 
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vaults swinging open, just as the crown was placed on the brow 
of Henri locos, combine the marvellous with much poetic 
beauty. 

The matriage of Francis with Claude was most ill assorted. 
Without being absolutely learned ; without, like our Henry the 
Eighth, being able to superintend the Latin grammars of his 
subjects, and to turn over the folios of St. Thomas Aquinas for 
his delectation, Francis possessed a competent amount of know- 
ledge, and a cultivated taste. This latter he probably owed in 
great measure to his sister, the gifted Marguerite, who, only two 

ears his senior, was the companion and guide of his studies, his 
inseparable associate, and for whom he throughout his life felt 
the deepest attachment. Marguerite, the ‘ Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites,’ as her brother fondly so termed her, grew up indeed 
to be a woman of no common attainments. As she emerged 
from girlhood, her proficiency as a linguist excited universal ad- 
miration even in that learned age, while her superiority in other 
branches of learning were eminent, and she excelled in all the 
usual accomplishments of the time. Great was the influence of 
this gifted woman over her clever and impulsive, but less gifted 
brother ; and great, indeed, was the contrast between the beau- 
tiful, and graceful, and highly endowed sister, and the wife, 
whose occupations alternated between the missal and the broidery- 
frame. But greater still, unfortunately for France, was the moral 
contrast. The daughter of Anne of Brittany was trained up in 
strictest morality, and the most delicate reserve; while the 
daughter of Louisa of Savoy early learnt to laugh at correctness 
of deportment, and grew up pleasure-loving, and light in con- 
duct—to use the mildest term; while, so far was she from 
exerting a beneficial 1estraint over the impetuous passions of her 
brother, that she condescended to become the minister of his 
pleasures while living, and his unscrupulous apologist after his 
death. There are few characters which we can contemplate with 
more conflicting feelings than that of Marguerite, Queen of Na- 
varre. So much is there to admire, while so much is there 
which demands stern censure, that we can scarcely be surprised 
her apologists have been so many—that her generous self-devo- 
tion to her brother should be viewed as the counterbalance of 
her imperfections as a wife, and that her spirited advocacy of the 
French reformers, and the protection she afforded to Beza, should 
be taken as a ‘set-off’ against her immoral verses, and still more 
immoral ‘ Heptameron.” 

Viewed now as the presumptive heir of France, Francis saw 
without anxiety the subsequent marriage of his feeble father-in- 
law with the beautiful Mary Tudor, whose romantic story has so 
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often been told, and at the splendid bridal-feast he officiated as 
bridesman ; while poor Claude, still mourning the death of her 
mother, and the neglect of her husband, was the chief attendant 
on the bride. A series of shows, and tilts, and entertainments 
succeeded, during which the young duke became the admired of 
all beholders. ‘That among these admirers the young queen 
held a foremost place, and that she became passionately attached 
to Francis, has been asserted by Brantéme, and Miss Pardoe we 
find believes it; but we think, from the lately published letters, 
which the reader will find in the first volume of ‘ Letters of Royal 
and Illustrious Women,’ of the poor girl, who was compelled to 
yield her hand to the old king, while her heart had been given 
irrecoverably to Charles Brandon, the reason of her marked 
attention to Francis is obvious. As heir-presumptive, and still 
more as actual king, his power was sufficient both to dismiss 
Charles Brandon from France, and to compel her stay there. 
This is urged with much pathos, though with much homeliness, 
in her letters to the ‘triumphant lord high-cardinal;’ and this is 
urged by Brandon himself in his very mean—we had almost said 
sneaking—letter, in which he deprecates the king’s anger for 
having married the devoted young queen, who so willingly flung 
aside crown and sceptre to ally herself with ‘cloth of frieze. 
There is generally so little of romance in the alliances of the sons 
and daughters of royalty, that we trust the reader will excuse this 

igression on behalf of the fair fame of the beautiful and devoted 

ary Tudor. 

On the Ist of January, 1515, Francis the First became king 
of France ; and when he made his solemn entry into Paris, the 
personal beauty, the graceful bearing, the courteous deportment 
of the young monarch, who had not yet completed his twenty-first 
year, won the hearts alike of all classes. Festivals more splendid 
than had ever before been known, banquets at which the guests 
assembled, not by hundreds, but by thousands, graced his inau- 
guration ; and giving way to the admiration which from boyhood 
he had felt for chivalrous romance, he determined to model his 
court upon the fancied arrangement of Arthur’s or Charlemagne’s, 
and to collect around him an assembly of which the men should all 
be gallant, but of which it certainly could not be said, as Maistre 
Wace has sung of the court at Caerleon, that the women were 
all virtuous. ‘There was no lack, however, of fair and accom- 
plished women, and feast succeeded feast, and pageant and tour~ 
nament succeeded pageant and tournament; and although mighty 
events, the result of centuries, were slowly developing them- 
selves, the court of France and its idolized monarch yielded 
themselves up to pleasure, as though life were but one long 
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dream of enjoyment. But even thus early the spectre had 
taken his unbidden place at the banquet, although the ga 
revellers knew it not, for there was Bourbon, the constable of 
France, who in after years was to work so much woe. 

The monarch who claimed to be the imitator of Arthur and 
Charlemagne, and who, when a mere boy, had distinguished 
himself by his prowess, now set forth on his expedition to Italy, 
in the very spirit of chivalrous romance; and as Charlemagne, 
ere his departure for Fontarabia, led his gallant army beneath the 
jasper-studded towers of the fair Galiena to receive the farewells 
of her bevy of damsels, so the young king summoned his nobles 
and generals to receive the farewells of the ladies of his court at 
Amboise. On the appointed day, Bourbon, who, in right of his 
office, was to take the chief command of the invading army, rode 
into the courtyard, surrounded by a numerous suite of richly 
habited gentlemen and pages, dressed in royal state, with dia- 
mond-studded poniard, sash of cloth of silver, and jewelled 
helmet, surmounted by the plume of white and crimson feathers. 
Ill could the king brook this assumption of state, but still less 
could he brook the haughty bearing of the duke, and the sorrow- 
ing glance which his idolized Marguerite cast on him who had 
been her boy-lover, as he rode so proudly into the courtyard, and 
the look of contempt which she cast on Alencgon, who was 
standing by her side, and to whom she had been compelled to 
yield her unwilling hand. The agitation of Marguerite soon 
passed away, and she bade farewell to Chatelherault, Trevulzio, 
and the other leaders, among whom, conspicuous among the 
loftiest, was the knight ‘sans peur et sans reproche,’ Bayard, 
with graceful composure. But the incident had been observed 
by Bonnivet, Bourbon’s bitterest enemy, and it was not forgotten 
in after years. 

Constituting his mother regent, Francis now set forth, and, 
unappalled by the dangers incurred in crossing the Alps, pressed 
forward to Milan. Ere, however, Milan opened its gates, the 
obstinately disputed battle of Marignano was won, in which the 
young monarch fought on foot, pike in hand, and Bayard even 
outdid his former prowess. ‘The letter sent by Francis to his 
mother on this occasion is very characteristic, both for its enthu- 
siasm and its gasconade. As to the latter, this seems to belong 
to a French monarch as much as the excessive rouge of the court 
lady under the ancien régime. ‘I promise you, madame,’ says he, 
* that however well led and brave the Swiss were, our two hundred 
‘ gendarmes overcame four thousand, and routed them rudely 
‘enough. And you must understand that the conflict that 
‘night lasted from three o’clock in the afternoon until between 
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‘eleven and twelve, when the moon failed us; and I assure 
‘you, madame, that I saw the lansquenets measure pikes 
‘with the Swiss, and it can be no longer said that the lansquenets 
‘are mounted hares, for it was they who did the business; and I 
‘do not believe that I lie when I say that, by five hundred and 
‘five hundred at a time, thirty-five charges were made before 
‘the battle was won. ‘The night on which this letter was 
written was passed in rejoicing by the whole camp; and so una- 
nimously was the chief praise of this hard-won battle ascribed to 
Bayard, and so willingly did Francis award the superiority to 
him, that he determined to receive knighthood from the hand of 
this flower of chivalry; ‘the romantic tastes in which he loved 
‘to indulge having caused him to overlook the fact that every 
‘monarch of France was necessarily viewed as a knight, even 
‘from the cradle. It was a picturesque sight, when, on that 
‘very battle-field, Francis summoned Bayard to his side, and, 
‘bending the knee, asked of his illustrious subject the accolade. 
**¢In good sooth, sire? cried Bayard, with ready courtesy, 
‘deeming further opposition to his sovereign’s will disrespectful, 
‘*Tam ready to perform your pleasure, not once, but many 
‘times; and may my poor agency be as efficacious as though 
‘*the act were performed by Oliver, Godfrey, or Baldwin. 
‘ ¢ My trusty sword ! cried he, brandishing it, and then returning 
‘it proudly to its scabbard ; ‘certes, thou shalt from henceforth 
‘* be guarded as a precious relic, and shalt never be unsheathed 
‘* again, except against the infidel! And doubtless a crusade 
against the infidel, if fairly practicable, would have presented 
no common attractions to the eager imagination of Francis; and 
during his subsequent interview with Leo the Tenth, the wily 
pontiff endeavoured to persuade him to undertake a crusade 
against the Turks, promising to bestow upon him a title more 
attractive to a romance-loving monarch than that bestowed by 
his predecessor upon Charlemagne himself—even the proud 
designation of ‘ Emperor of the East.’ Francis, or probably his 
more astute advisers, courteously declined the suggestion, and, 
after a brilliant career, he returned to France, to pass stringent 
edicts against violations of the forest laws, and to deprive his 
parliament of the small remains of free-agency which yet remained 
to them. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand died, and bequeathed the crown of 
Spain to his grandson Charles, the great future antagonist of 
Francis; and curious is it to mark the extreme contrast in person, 
disposition, habits, and training, of these two great arbiters of 
Europe’s destiny: the handsome, impulsive, brave, voluptuous 
Francis, who lived but for pleasure; and the cold, reserved, busi- 
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ness-loving Charles, who lived but for power. Conscious of the 
importance of conciliating the king, whose dominions intercepted 
between Spain and Flanders, Charles entered into a treaty with 
Francis, and became, according to the set phraseology of these 
occasions, his well-beloved brother; and Francis, probably not 
displeased to enjoy an interval of peace, turned his attention 
toward the embellishment of his capital, and the laudable estab- 
lishment of a great national college, the completion of which was, 
however, postponed for some years. We wish Miss Pardoe, in 
the work before us, had paid more attention to the ‘times’ of 
Francis than to his worthless ‘court.’ We could well have dis- 
pensed with much relating to the king’s mistresses and court 
intrigues, for more lengthened notices of the eminent scholars 
whom he gathered around him, and of the admirable artists 
whom, with such princely munificence, he summoned from afar. 
The monarch in whose arms Leonardo de Vinci expired deserves 
more than a passing notice in connexion with the arts. 

The taste of Francis, as we have before remarked, was great, 
and his patronage of the Italian painters at a period when their 
merits were appreciated by few, shows a love of high art for its own 
sake, not common among kings. And this was appreciated by 
the grateful artist, and thus some of the finest pictures of the 

riod were painted for him. Raphael’s exquisite St. Margaret, 
in the Louvre, was executed expressly for Francis, in compliment 
to his gifted sister; but, alas! the sweet and graceful figure, 
lightly springing forth from the hideous monster, her counte- 
nance radiant with faith and purity, ill typified the fair but 
licentious princess. In the ‘ Accounts and Expenses of Francis 
the First,’ published, from the manuscript record, a few years ago 
in a valuable French collection, termed ‘ Archives Curieuses,’ we 
find many instances of his munificent patronage of art, and it is 
mostly for classical subjects, both in painting and sculpture. His 
taste also displayed itself in the beauty, as well as the splendour, 
of the jewellery which he wore or presented to his favourites. 
It was for this purpose that he summoned that strange genius 
Cellini to his court; and in the accounts to which we have 
referred, there are many curious entries which show the amount 
of artistic skill lavished on personal ornament. To the < art 
manufactures’ of his kingdom Francis also paid laudable attention. 
The celebrity of French tapestry may be dated from his reign ; 
and the Limoges enamels gained an European renown under his 
patronage. As the friend of learned men, Francis stands de- 
servedly high. He patronised and pensioned Budeus and 
Stephens, and pressed Erasmus to name his own terms, if he 
would become principal of the university of Paris. From the 
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already quoted accounts we learn how very large—for that period 
—were the salaries bestowed by him on the lecturers in his 
colleges. ‘l'o Alciat, reader of civil law in the university of 
Bourges, 400/. tournois is assigned assalary. ‘To Pierre Deunetz 
and Jacques Tousat, lecturers in Greek, 200 crowns of the sun 
each are assigned. To Agatine Gunidacerino, to Francis Va- 
table, and Paulo Canosse, joint lecturers in Hebrew, 150 crowns 
of the sun each; while two other lecturers in Greek receive 
salaries of 4502 each. ‘There is a handsome gratuity, too, to 
Guillaume Postel, ‘whom the king has retained as his lecturer 
‘in Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic literature, for his services in 
‘ translating divers books and letters from various languages, and 
‘for providing books, in order to his giving lectures in the uni- 
‘versity of Paris.’ 1500/. are awarded ‘to Louis Alamany, a 
‘gentleman of Florence, to defray the expenses of printing his 
‘works, and also for sending to Venice for types ;’ and the printer 
always found in Francis the First a liberal patron. We may 
mention here that the illuminator, too, found encouragement. 
Several illuminated books belonging to him are still extant; one, 
in the British Museum, is curious, from the close resemblance 
of the writing to print. The ornaments are all classical, and 
mostly in camaieu gris ona bright blue ground. ‘The title of this 
work is ‘ Dialogues from Roman History.’ 

It had been well for France, and well for her monarch, had 
the expensive tastes and munificent spirit of Francis the First 
always flowed in such a praiseworthy direction; but, while great 
liberality marked his patronage of artists and scholars, towards 
his courtiers and mistresses his lavish profusion was almost past 
belief. Dresses and jewellery were presented, of so costly a 
character, to his numerous favourites, that Brantéme declares 
that many a court lady, at his death, possessed a fortune in the 
trunks containing the splendid apparel given on various occasions 
of state festivals by him. 

To a monarch so splendour-loving, the projected visit of his 
‘dear brother and ally » Henry of England, in 1520, offered a 
most favourable opportunity for the display of more than regal 
magnificence, and thus the celebrated ‘ field of Cloth of Gold’ has 
become a name of universal celebrity. Francis and Henry were 
already united by the betrothal of the infant dauphin to the 
daughter of Henry; but the visit paid by the emperor Charles, 
the preceding year, to England, ostensibly for the purpose of 
seeing his aunt the queen, had excited the fears of the French 
king, and conscious that in tastes and feeling there was much 
similarity between Henry and himself, he was anxious more 
firmly to secure his alliance by personal intercourse. It appears 
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that at the beginning, Francis was scarcely willing that so much 
expense should be incurred—for his treasury was already well 
nigh exhausted—but Henry and his all-powerful minister pos- 
sessed tastes to the full as extravagant as Francis; so the slight 
scruple was easily overruled, and French and English workmen, 
from the mere hewers of wood, and painters of canvass, to the 
gilders and broiderers, even to ‘Maistre Rastell, the herald painter, 
and Jean Goujon the architect, and ‘ Maistre Barkley the poete, 
to devise histoires, and convenient raisons to florishe the bui- 
dynges and bankete howse withail,’ and Clement Marot, to per- 
form the same duty for the French king’s gorgeous edifice, set 
about their work, and ere long four splendid buildings arose ; 
while on the intervening plain, where the kings were to meet, 
tents and pavilions, various in size and shape, were formed, but all 
covered with cloth of gold or of silver, and all surmounted by 
globes or devices of the same precious material, and from hence 
was the title ‘The Field of Cloth of Gold.’ Miss Pardoe gives us 
a very full and glowing account of this splendid pageant, and the 
account of the first meeting of the two kings we shall extract. 


‘ Francis arrived first on the field; but in a few instants the English 
king appeared, at about the distance of an arrow flight, riding a Spanish 
charger of great strength and beauty, and magnificently caparisoned. 
* * The Duke of Bourbon, as connétable of France, bore his drawn 
sword in the front of his sovereign, which Henry no sooner remarked, 
than he desired the Marquess of Dorset, who carried his own sword of 
state, to unsheath it in the same manner, and this done, the two 
monarchs rode into the valley, where they at length met face to face. 
For a brief instant both paused, as each surveyed the other with 
astonishment and admiration ; for they were at that period beyond all 
parallel the two most comely princes in Christendom. Francis was 
the taller, and the more slender, and was attired in a vest of cloth of 
silver, damasked with gold, a cloak of brocaded satin, and a scarf of 
gold and purple crossing over one shoulder, and richly set with pearls 
and precious stones, while his long hair escaped from beneath a coif of 
damasked gold. Henry wore a vest of crimson velvet, slashed with 
white satin, buttoned with precious jewels, and his round velvet hat 
was surmounted by a profuse plume, which floated on the wind, save 
where it was confined by a star of brilliants. His figure, although 
more bulky than that of his brother monarch, was still well propor- 
tioned ; his movements were elastic and unembarrassed, and his face 
attractive from the frankness of its expression, the singular brightness 
of the eyes, and the luxuriance of his hair and beard, which at this 
period was less red than golden. The mutual scrutiny of the two 
monarchs lasted only a moment; in the next they were in each other's 
arms, each straining from the saddle to embrace his brother monarch.’ 
—v. i. pp. 351-2. 
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A splendid banquet followed, at which graceful courtesies were 
exchanged ; and then, after a brief attention to public business, 
they turned to the more congenial task of making arrangements 
for the tournament. Jousts, and such like pastimes, continued 
during fifteen days, and each evening was devoted to the ball 
and the banquet. These more courtly sports were succeeded by 
wrestling matches, in which the English were the victors, and 
then by archery, at which Henry distanced all competitors, and 
astonished all present by his strength and skill. At the close of 
the day’s sport, Henry, offering to ‘try a fall’ with Francis, who 
was an able wrestler, was thrown with great force. ‘The cordi- 
ality of the monarchs, however, remained undiminished; and 
when, at the close of this gorgeous pageant, Wolsey summoned 
the whole company to the temporary chapel, that they might 
assist at the high mass performed by himself, and receive the 
eucharist together, it was probably with genuine brotherly feel- 
ing that Henry and Francis pledged themselves in that solemn 
service to a life-long amity. ‘The treaty was proclaimed aloud 
by the heralds at the conclusion of the mass, and after additional 
jousts and banquets, the kings and their respective courts de- 
parted. ‘Thus passed away that gorgeous pageant, and thus, 
almost as fleetingly, passed away the lives of those who were 
foremost in its gaieties! Of all who feasted at the banquets, and 
j who knelt together at the altar—-Francis, Henry, Claude, Catha- 
tine, Marguerite, Wolsey, Suffolk, Bourbon, Bonnivet—all the 
great and noble and young were in the tomb ere thirty years had 
passed away. None of them attained even to three-score years ! 
ym “ei them was given the boon of a happy, or an honoured 
old age ! 

The period for pageantry has now come toa close. Charles, 
formidable as king, but more formidable as emperor, had irritated 
Francis by his want of faith, and he recklessly plunged into war. 
‘ The king of France seeks to aggrandize me,’ exclaimed Charles, 
when he heard the news; ‘ well, in a short time I will be a 
‘ pauper emperor, or he shall be a pauper king.’ And truly fal- 
filled eventually was the latter threat, while, early in the struggle, 
Francis found that his trusty brother and ally, Henry, was pre- 
paring to take part against him, and that he might have to stand 
alone with every European sovereign arrayed against him. In 
this emergency, he summoned Bayard to his aid; but unhappily, 
still actuated by bitter jealousy of the haughty, but most gallant 
Bourbon, he committed the chief charge of the army to Mar- 
guerite’s despised husband, the Duc d’Alengon. ‘I am Con- 
nétable of France,’ said Bourbon, fiercely, ‘and I have a right to 
‘lead her army to the field—I shall not revenge myself by words, 
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* but the future is before me.’ That future, how little did Francis 
anticipate it ! 

Disasters followed the French army during the following year. 
They were driven from Milan, and the whole of Italy was lost to 
France save the solitary province of Genoa. Pescara, however, 
marched against Genoa la superba, and that beautiful city fell 
into his hands, and was pillaged with a ferocity horrid even for 
that age of violence and bloodshed. Despite these reverses, the 
feelings of the king toward the man who could best have afforded 
him aid increased in bitterness. His mother, too, whose hatred 
to Bourbon was intense, had taken the opportunity of his becom- 
ing a widower to pursue a suit against him, to obtain possession 
of estates which had been transferred by the late duchess to 
her husband, but which, had they remained in her own possession, 
would have fallen to the king’s mother as next heir. Louisa of 
Savoy was not a woman likely to stand in need of fitting instru- 
ments to work her bidding, so the advocate-general seized one 
estate after another, while those that were still under litigation 
were sequestrated until the final sentence should be pronounced. 
Who shall wonder that, irritated thus unbearably—set aside from’ 
command of the army by the man who, of all others, he detested 
as the despised husband of his early love, and now pursued with 
a bitterness that would only be satisfied with his ruin, by the 
mother of the king he had so faithfully served, and of the Mar- 
— whom he still so hopelessly loved—who shall wonder that 

ourbon faltered in his allegiance, or that the emperor pressed 
forward with princely offers? Still it does not appear that it 
was without a struggle that Bourbon quitted France; but the 
vindictive feeling with which Francis pursued all those friends 
and adherents who had not been so fortunate as to escape, soon 
chased away every lingering regret, and the late Connétable de 
France, at last, with a feeling of gratified vengeance, unfurled the 
banner of the Imperialists. As though yet farther to chafe the 
haughty spirit of Bourbon, Bonnivet, his detested foeman, and 
former rival, took his place as chief of the invading army of Italy; 
and the first time they met together in deadly conflict was unfor- 
tunately signalized by the death of that good knight, Bayard. 
The account is given at length by Miss Pardoe; but we regret 
that, instead of deriving her account from the ‘ Loyal Serviteur,’ 
though certainly a contemporary authority, she did not follow 
that of Symphorien Champier, entitled ‘ Les Gestes enzemble la 
Vie du preulx Chevalier Bayard,’ and which was published only 
one year after his death. There is a naive simplicity about this 
little book which seems to prove its genuineness; and the story of 
the good knight’s final end is told in the best style of Froissart 
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himself. Great was the honour paid to Bayard, and deep their 
lamentations, when Pescara and Bourbon found that he was 
wounded to death; but the last words that fell from the lips of 
the knight, ‘sans peur et sans reproche,’ were not the melo- 
dramatic flourish ‘God and my country,’ as our author states, 
but the touching prayer, ‘ By our Lord’s passion, I pray and urge 
‘thee to have mercy upon me, and to pardon my sins, which 
‘are innumerable. O, my God! I know that thy power and 
‘mercy are greater than all the sins in the world, therefore into 
‘thine hands I commend my spirit.’ There was more of selfish 
feeling than grateful remembrance in the remark of Francis— 
‘ Alas! I have lost a great captain, who carries with him into 
the grave many of my brightest jewels ;’ but the common people 
and the soldiery cherished his memory with enduring regret ; 
and sorrowfully did the soldier-adventurers, who had fought 
under his banner, return from Lombardy, singing the homely, 
but touching ballad which they made, and of which, as a specimen 
of a genuine old French song, we subjoin two stanzas, literally 
translated : 
*O mourn ye, mourn ye, men at arms, 
On horse or foot that 
For never nobler gentleman 
Was levelled at a blow. 
Ay, bold was he, and well maintained 
His right, yet to the king 
Most meek and loyal still was he— 
Here’s cause for sorrowing! 
O, the good Bayard! O, the bold Bayard! 
His study day and night, 
Was all to guide the royal troops 
And aid us in the fight; 
And therefore bravely pricked he forth 
Against the enemye. 
Bat his day was done—his course was run, 
Good brothers, woe are we!’ 


Disheartened by his losses, and irritated at the determination of 
Bourbon to march into the heart of France, Francis had deter- 
mined to head the army in person, although earnestly dissuaded 
from it by his mother. The death of the queen, the gentle, but 
unloved Claude, which took place about the same time, might 
have offered a farther obstacle to this project; but in one thing 
at least Francis deserves the praise of sincerity, for he did not even 
affect the semblance of grief at the news, but giving orders for 
her simple funeral, and again appointing his mother regent, he 
set forth for Italy. The capture of Milan followed; but instead 
of pursuing the Imperialists, he continued his march to Pavia, 
taking possession, as he went, of every fortress in his way. A 
contemporary writer, Adrian de Boufflers, gives a story, which is 
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worth inserting, relative to this expedition. While Francis was 
passing through Lyons, an Italian soothsayer was introduced to 
him, and inquiring what would be the result of the journey, the 
answer was ‘ Andarete, tornarete, non sarete preso,’—* now, these 
words were two-sided,’ continues the relator, ‘for had the king 
returned victorious he would have translated them—‘ you may 
go, you may return, you shall not be taken.’ By a different 
pointing, however, a totally different sense could be made, since 
the following ‘ Andarete, tornarete ? non—sarete preso’ would read 
‘ you may go—may you return ?—no—you shall be taken.’’ The 
writer tells us, that Francis, ‘ having a judgment far beyond such 
delusions,’ immediately discovered the a and sent the sooth- 
sayer away in disgrace. 

Pavia was gallantly defended, both by the governor Da Leyva, 
and by all the inhabitants, and the siege was long and severe. 
After many delays, Lannoy, Pescara, and Bourbon united their 
troops, and quitted Lodi for Pavia on the 25th of January, 1525, 
and six days after the celebrated battle was fought. Misled by 
false reports, Francis was unaware of his danger, almost until the 
united Imperialists were in sight, and then, following the preci- 
pitate council of Bonnivet, instead of that of his more cautious 
generals, he refused to meet the enemy unimpeded in the open 
plain. The details of this fearful contest, so important in its re- 
sults, are given by Miss Pardoe with much minuteness, and with 
much spirit—the result we quote :— 


‘Had Francis possessed as much military knowledge as he evinced 
courage and energy on this fateful occasion, the day of Pavia must have 
been a glorious one for France; but here, as on every other occasion, 
he had been deluded by his vanity and want of prudence. By the 
splendour of his dress, too, he had rendered himself so conspicuous that 
his escape, in the event of failure, became impossible. Already suffi- 
ciently distinguished by his tall and commanding person, he wore over 
his armour a surcoat of cloth of silver, while his helmet was surmounted 
by a white plume, which served as a beacon to the army. His exploits 
on the field did, however, no dishonour to the royalty of his appearance, 
for the humblest and most obscure man at arms could not have fought 
more valiantly than himself, and, for a time, Bonnivet equalled him in 
courage and resolution ; but the moment came at length when the arro- 
gant favourite felt that all was lost. After having in vain attempted 
to rally the remnant of the Swiss troops, and a few gendarmes, he raised 
the visor of his helmet, and exclaiming, ‘No! I cannot survive this dis- 
graceful defeat—I must die in the thickest of the fight,’ he set spurs to 
his horse, and fell in a few moments, pierced by twenty wounds. 

‘Still the King maintained his ground, but the Spanish infantry under 
Pescara, and fifteen hundred Basque crossbowmen soon decided the fate 
of the field. * * * * They succeeded in destroying the gallant 
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Ia Tremouille, who fell, pierced at once through his head and his heart, 
and the great Equerry of France, who, when conveyed from the field, 
summoned strength to gasp out, ‘Leave me, I am beyond your care. 
Look to the King, and leave me to die.’ 

‘Tt was at this critical moment, when the instant arrival of the Duke 
dAlencon was confidently anticipated, that the weak and terrified prince 
selected to command a retreat. Panic succeeded, and great was the 
second sacrifice. La Palier, La Tremouille had already fallen, as well as 
St. Sévérino and d’Aubigny; but Lescun, the Count de Tenerre, and 
many others, were killed by the side of Francis. The white plume of 
the sovereign was the rallying point for all the chivalry of the nation. 
* * *  §till the group surrounding the King defended themselves 
with unabated energy. * * * ‘The battle had scarcely lasted an 
hour, and already it was decided. A few feet of that field which he had 
confidently hoped would ensure to him the undying glory of a conqueror, 
were all that remained to Francis; but even for these few feet he still 
contended gallantly. He was already bleeding from three wounds, when 
his horse was shot under him. Enfeebled as he was, he disengaged him- 
self from his dead charger, and leapt into the saddle ofa led horse, and 
galloped off toward the bridge across the Ticino, ignorant that former 
fugitives had destroyed it. At this moment he was encountered by 
four Spanish riflemen, who at once sprung to his bridle, and one, fearful 
that a prisoner whose high rank was apparent from the richness of his 
costume, should elude their grasp, struck the panting horse of the King 
over the head with the stock of his rifle, and thus precipitated both the 
animal and his rider into a ditch by the way-side. 

‘This cowardly act was no sooner accomplished than two Spanish 
light-horsemen arrived on the spot, and, struck with the extreme rich- 
ness of the King’s apparel, and the order of St. Michael with which he 
was decorated, insisted on their proportion of the ransom-money. * * 
The next instant M. de Pomperant, the friend of Bourbon, and M. de la 
Motte des Mayes, checked their horses beside them. One glance suf- 
ficed to show that the wounded and exhausted man, from whose brow 
the blood was still streaming over his glittering surcoat, was the French 
monarch; and, putting aside the wrangling soldiers, M. de Pomperant 
sprang from his horse, and threw himself at the feet of the King, be- 
seeching him not further to endanger his existence by a resistance which 
was alike hopeless and dangerous. 

‘Faint, and subdued alike by fatigue, suffering, and bitter feeling, 
Francis leant on his sword for an instant, as if in deliberation. ‘ Rise, 
sir, he said at length: ‘it is mockery to kneel to a captive King. I am 
ready to share the fate of the brave men who have fallen with me; to 
whom can I resign my sword ? 

‘*The Duke of Bourbon is on the field, replied Pomperant, with 
averted eyes. 

‘< Not so, sir,” said the monarch, haughtily ; and he once more stood 
proudly erect. ‘This sword is that of Francis of France: it cannot be 
entrusted to a traitor.’ 
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_ £The Viceroy of Naples, Sire,’ was the next suggestion. = * 

“*So let it be, said the monarch, coldly; ‘he, at least, has not dis- 
graced his own. To M. de Lannoy I can deliver it without shame.’’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 32-36. 


Francis was, on the whole, treated with great courtesy; he 
was conducted by the Marquess del Guarte to his own quarters; 
surgeons were summoned to dress his wounds, and then Pescara 
entered the tent, followed by Lannoy, to whom Francis presented 
his sword, while the viceroy knelt, reverently kissing the hand, 
and immediately presenting another, and then, the third leader 
approached— Bourbon. ‘ Ah, Sire,’ said he, bitterly, ‘had you 
followed my advice, you had never been here, nor thus,’ The 
letter so one orm for its laconicism, ‘ Madame, tout est perdu, 
fors l'honneur,’ appears to have been a fiction, and the genuine 
epistle, according to Sismondi, was as wordy and diffuse as his 
ordinary ones, ‘and to have merely contained a version of the 
‘ phrase of which modern historians have represented it entirely 
* to consist.” Search was now made for the missing French gene- 
rals, and Lescun, though mortally wounded, and Bourbon, both 
sought with all the eagerness of ons for Bonnivet, unaware that 
he had fallen in the struggle. It was Bourbon’s fate to discover 
the corpse of that vainest and handsomest noble, pierced with 
innumerable wounds, and after a lengthened gaze he turned 
aside, exclaiming, ‘ Miserable man! It is to you that both France 
and myself owe our ruin.’ 

Francis had sternly rejected the proffers of Bourbon, who still 
seems to have felt for him a lingering regret, and trusted too im- 
plicitly to the wily Lannoy, who, by appeals alternately to. his 
open disposition and his extravagant vanity, actually persuaded 
him to proceed to Spain, that he might treat in person with his 
victor! and thither, after a six months’ previous captivity in Italy, 
he proceeded. Meanwhile the news excited the utmost alarm in 
France, and Marguerite, indignant at the gross cowardice of her 
husband, and heart-broken at the captivity of her brother, re 
ceived d’Alengon with the bitterest reproaches, and declaring, 
that even as he forsook her brother in his need, so would she 
forsake him; a threat which, perhaps, she ere long regretted, 
since only a month elapsed ere d’Alencon was in his grave. 
During the interval of negotiations with the emperor respecting 
the ransom of the king, Louisa of Savoy sought to turn aside the 
hatred with which she was viewed by the fierce and bigoted 
population of the capital, by persecuting the professors of the 
reformed faith with great virulence, increased, perhaps, by the 
knowledge that her daughter openly favoured them. And truly 
the reformation in France owed no common debt to Marguerite 
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She advocated its principles even when the scaffold and the pile 
were erected in the Place de Gréve ;—sheltered Jacques Fabri 
in despite of the anathemas of the Sorbonne, and aided the 
escape of Farel, heedless of the increasing coldness between her- 
self and her mother, and heedless, too, that the reformed faith 
was proscribed by her idolized brother. May we not hope that 
this gifted woman became eventually a sincere, though weak and 
erring, convert to the truths. 

On his arrival in Madrid, Francis discovered the cruel decep- 
tion which had been practised upon him. He was, indeed, a 

risoner, watched by spies; nor did the emperor deign to visit 
Se: no wonder that under this disappointment his health failed. 
The first rumour that reached France, was that of his death; the 
next gave hopes of his life; and Marguerite, reckless of danger, 
demanded, and received safe conduct from the emperor to visit 
Spain for two months. She set forth immediately; but before 
she could reach Madrid, the state of the captive monarch was 
pronounced hopeless. Charles, who, well content with the — 
captivity, was keenly alive to the consequences of his death—for 
there were three sons that could succeed,—now paid a tardy visit 
to his presence, and he who had already deceived so many others, 
found little difficulty in deceiving Francis. Meanwhile Mar- 
guerite arrived in Spain, hurried to Madrid, where she was met 
by the emperor, and without changing her travelling dress, she 
mounted a fresh palfrey, and rode through the streets at the right 
hand of Charles, rom by a brilliant suite. The joy of Francis 
at this unlooked-for arrival was extreme; he welcomed his de- 
voted sister with eager delight, and willingly committed to her 
the whole charge of the negotiations for his release. Strangely 
enough, among the earlier propositions to this effect, was one of 
a double marriage—that of Francis with the widowed Queen 
of Portugal, the sister of Charles, which afterwards took 
oe and that of Marguerite with Bourbon! And in Madrid 

id this unhappy pair once again meet; both now disengaged, 
as in their early youth—but never to be united! Perhaps, for a 
short time, a lingering hope prevailed, and by the aid and warn- 
ings which Bourbon gave Marguerite, and which she so gladly 
received, he might have hoped, in time, to have become less 
obnoxious to her brother. 

On the 4th of October, Marguerite had her first official 
audience with the emperor; but her great beauty, her graceful 
demeanour, her witching eloquence, each of which might have 
brought the proudest crowned head in Europe to her feet, failed 
to influence the mind of the cold and calculating Charles; the 
acuteness of her intellect, however, startled him, and he post- 
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ned the conference, and removed to Toledo, whither she 
followed, having received warning from Bourbon that the em- 
peror could not be trusted. The second interview was ineffec- 
tual; her period of safe conduct had almost expired, and con- 
vinced that nothing could be hoped for from the good feeling 
of the emperor, Marguerite resolved to attempt her brother's 
escape. A negro, about the height and figure of Francis, was 
accustomed to supply the apartments with fuel, and he having 
been won over, it was proposed that at dusk, when the negro 
carried in his accustomed load of wood, Francis—having dyed 
his face and hands—should exchange dress with him, and pass 
out, where his friends would stand ready to receive him. Un- 
fortunately, a quarrel between two of the agents in this plot 
was the means of its disclosure, and Francis was committed to 
severer custody. Vainly did the devoted sister take the whole 
blame upon herself. Charles listened courteously, but deter- 
mined to arrest her, should she remain one hour in the Spanish 
territories beyond the time assigned. Of this she was warned 
by Bourbon, who still watched untiringly over her interests, 
She now found not a moment could be lost. She bade a fare- 
well, which was never to be repeated, to her kind adviser—for they 
never again met—set forth on her return, and, notwithstanding 
the severity of the weather, performed in half the usual time her 
journey to Rousillon, reaching the French frontier at nightfall 
of that very day on which her safe conduct expired. 

The treaty by which Francis eventually obtained his liberty 
was degrading indeed; but he signed it with those mental reser- 
vations so common in diplomacy; and thus, when in the follow- 
ing March he reached cisions although his two eldest sons 
were to take his place in captivity in Spain, he welcomed and 
dismissed them with a cold embrace, and springing into the boat 
that swifty crossed the rapid Bidassoa, hapek on the French 
shore, gladly exclaiming, ‘ Once more I am a king!’ How little 
did the vain and selfish monarch deserve the affection that had 
been lavished upon him. 

Neither ‘a wiser’ nor ‘a better man’ did Francis become. 
He returned to France, not to watch over her interests, but to 
load her with debts; and to his court and family, only to renew 
the course of licentiousness, for which he had been long distin- 
guished. Perhaps, of all who welcomed him, although a mother, 
a youngest son, and a most devoted sister, were among the num- 
ber, his warmest greetings were reserved for his mistress, the 
frail Countess of Chateaubriand, although her empire was nearly 
at an end, and he was soon to be the willing slave of the impe- 
rious Anne d’Estampes. The succeeding year witnessed the 
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sack of Rome ;—a strange fatality! for the Eternal City yielded 
not to the followers of Luther or Calvin, but men who had been 
reared in her formularies, and still humbly knelt at her altars, 

er overthrow. And 
here Bourbon fell; and popular belief told how that, when he 
wrung the last contribution for his ill-paid mercenaries from 
the impoverished Milanese, he solemnly appealed to heaven, that 
if he failed in performing his promise of withdrawing the army 
from Milan, the first shot fired at the next battle might end his life. 
But his will, or his power failed—the invading army still continued 
their atrocities in that devoted city; and ere two months had passed, 
the first shot from the walls of Rome pierced his breast, when he 
had only mounted to the third round of the scaling-ladder. 

The fall of Rome spread consternation throughout Europe; but 
Francis, nme conscious of the increasing power of the empe- 
ror, was probably, on the whole, not ill-pleased with an event that 
released him from all future apprehension with regard to Bourbon; 
and he now busied himself in rebuilding the palace of Chambord, 
which he consigned to the superintendence of Primaticcio, at 
whose disposal immense sums, wrung from an impoverished people, 
were placed, and who employed no fewer than eighteen hundred 
workmen upon it for the space of twelve years. A splendid 
edifice did this become; Jean Goujon and Pierre Bontems en- 
riched it with sculpture, while Jean Cousin and Leonardo da 
Vinci adorned the walls with frescoes. And here, although still 
unfinished, did Francis entertain his gay court—tourney, carou- 
sals, hunting parties, and banquets swiftly succeeding each other, 
while the capital of the kingdom was in a state of riot and an- 
archy which it is appalling to contemplate. But little recked 
Francis of aught save his pleasures, except when compelled to 
bend a passing look upon his interest, and then his selfishness 
was as complete: and thus, scarcely a twelvemonth after that 
devoted sister had risked such dangers to obtain his liberation, 
he bestowed her unwilling hand upon Henri d’Albret, the heir 
to the crown of Navarre. ‘ Reasons of state’ dictated this mar- 
riage; and poor Marguerite, who on other occasions seems to 
have possessed spirit enough, appears to have yielded to her fate 
as passively as the Hindoo widow mounts the funeral pile ;—for 
that selfish brother she stood ready to make any sacrifice. But, 
although the moody and weak-minded and jealous Henri 
d’Albret was unable to appreciate the high qualities of his gifted 
wife, it may be questioned whether, on the whole, Marguerite 
did not make a beneficial exchange when she quitted her brother’s 
— court for the comparatively stern solitude of Bearn. 

ere she became indeed a benefactress to her subjects, and in 
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this she was laudably aided by her husband ; here, too, she sum- 
moned around her a circle of learned men, and, more important 
still, proffered an asylum to the French reformers, and from the 
lips of Roussel, Calvin, and Beza received instruction and con- 
solation, which we may trust were not in vain. 
The marriage of Francis with Eleonora, sister of the emperor, 
and Queen of Portugal, soon followed; but this union was as 
inauspicious as his former one had been, and on her introduction 
to the ladies of his court, a scene, greatly resembling that which 
occurred between Catherine of Braganza and the insolent Castle- 
maine, took place between her and the equally insolent Duchess 
d’Estampes. To this new mistress, indeed, Francis paid a 
homage which bordered on infatuation; and comparing the bold, 
and almost vulgar features of the mistress, with the lofty brow, 
delicate features, and calm and refined expression of the wife, in 
the portraits before us, we feel at a loss, even as a matter of mere 
taste, to account for it. Eleonora, however, received from her 
step-sons a deference and affection which must have been highly 
eam The two elder had become sincerely attached to her 
uring their detention at Madrid; and of these the dauphin was 
her especial favourite ; but she was to others a mere cipher; and 
so little was she heeded, even by Louisa of Savoy, that she found 
she could well afford to treat her with every outward mark of 
respect. The days of this bold, bad woman were, however, 
already almost numbered, and in the spring of 1531, her health 
had become extremely precarious. Her death was singular. 
Startled by an uncommon light in her chamber, she inquired the 
cause, and was told it was the reflection of the moon. Uncon- 
vinced, she directed the curtain to be drawn aside, when the 
blaze of a comet met her eyes, and gazing wildly at it, she ex- 
claimed it was the harbinger of her death, and she summoned 
her confessor. In vain did her physicians seek to reassure her; 
she refused to listen to them, and sank in death before the fol- 
lowing evening witnessed the reappearance of the brilliant 
stranger. A splendid funeral testified the king’s respect toward 
the woman who for so long a time had swayed the destinies of 
France; and then, every honour having been paid, inquiry was 
made after the treasures she had left. Her private chest was 
therefore opened, and found to contain the almost incredible sum 
of fifteen hundred thousand golden crowns!—the fruits of long 
spoliation, both of the country and of her own son! 
Francis the First appears to have been always under the in- 
fluence of female sway ; although even when legitimate, as in the 
instance of his mother, it was never of an elevating kind. And 
thus, ere two years had elapsed since her death, a new power 
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was at hand to enthral him—a power before which the fairest 
and the wisest in the course of a few years were forced to bow, 
and which in after-times was felt most disastrously throughout 
Europe. Anxious to conciliate the pope, Clement VIL, Francis 
roposed a marriage between his second son and Catherine de 
edici, who, on the mother’s side, was his distant relation, but 
who possessed a dowry of only about a hundred thousand crowns, 
and estates in France of an equal value. The smallness of this 
rtion excited both the ridicule and the indignation of the 
Trench courtiers, ‘that the niece of a sovereign pontiff should 
‘ possess no greater portion than the heiress of a French finance 
‘minister ;’ but they were silenced when the papal ambassador 
quietly remarked, that they appeared to have forgotten ‘that she 
‘added to the Crown of France three inestimable jewels, Genoa, 
‘Milan, and Naples.’ At her marriage, Catherine had but just 
completed her thirteenth year, and Henry of Orleans his fif- 
teenth ; and the gorgeous splendour of the ceremony, at which 
the Pope officiated, the extreme beauty of the young couple, and 
the wild exultation of the populace, who were feasted for four- 
teen days, were often looked back upon in after days as a proof 
of the strange infatuation of monarch and people. Tada, the 
marvel-loving feeling of the sixteenth century delighted to tell 
how Satan himself had blinded the eyes of the king and his 
subjects—so that she, whose horoscope, framed by the most re- 
nowned astrologer, declared that she should bring utter ruin on 
the country to which she came, and to the family into which she 
married, was actually welcomed as a gift from heaven! A mi- 


‘nute and impartial life of this singular woman has yet to be 


written; and the laudable exertions of the French antiquaries 
in collecting materials toward the history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, would greatly aid the writer who should undertake such a 
work. We have, however, little expectation of seeing the 
general opinion of her own period respecting her reversed; but 
it would be curious and instructive to discover the influences by 
which she was swayed in early childhood, and to trace the course 
of an education which, while it highly cultivated a commanding 
intellect, utterly crushed out every fine, and lofty, and gentle 
feeling of the heart. 

Precocity of vice, equally with precocity of talent, marked 
Catherine de Medici, and the mere girl soon understood her 
position in a court presided over by ‘a king whose leading pas- 
‘sions were dissipation and magnificence—a queen who shrunk 
‘from publicity of all kinds—a dauphin staid and serious be- 
‘yond his years; a powerful and insolent favourite, a licentious 
‘nobility, and a morose and careless husband;’ and to ingratiate 
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herself with Francis, and to bring down the influence of Madame 
d’Estampes, became her chief object. As one mean towards 
the last, Catherine formed a fast friendship with the celebrated 
Diana of Poitiers, and aided her in her endeavours to secure 
the king’s favour—a woman who, like herself, was believed to 
be under the influence of some unholy charm—but not like her- 
self, on account of her wickedness, but because of her great 
beauty, which we are assured remained unimpaired until past 
the age of threescore ; and yet more, for that unparalleled fasci- 
nation of manner, which gave her an unbounded sway over the 
hearts of all who approached her. Had Catherine possessed 
natural womanly filing, she would have felt in after years that 
her profligate recommendations of Diana to the king had been 
fearfully avenged, when she saw her instead, the cherished mis- 
tress of her own husband; and he, so cold, so morose to her, 
lavishing, after he succeeded to the crown, the wealth of the 
kingdom, and every honour—save those strictly assigned to the 
Queen—upon the fair Diana, and impressing upon every article 
of furniture, or jewellery, even on the keystones of the palace 
itself, the interlaced initials Hand D. But power was the idol 
to which Catherine de Medici, even thus early, exclusively bent 
the knee; and neglect, which might have withered the heart of 
a better woman, was, perhaps, scarcely felt by the wily intriguer, 
who, still anxious to secure her influence over the king, soon 
after, collected around her a very harem of fair and profligate 
girls, to whom were assigned that most incorrect title, ‘ demoiselles 
@honneur ;? and among these, lost to all shame, Francis, alread 
sinking under premature old age, passed his time, and throug’ 
their agency, no less than by her well-managed remarks and ques- 
tions, Catherine became acquainted with every secret of State. 
Profligacy and cruelty are always linked together; and there- 
fore it can excite no surprise to find that, as a ‘set-off’ against 
the vices of his private life, Francis next determined to exhibit 
himself as a dutiful son of the Holy Church; and that the mode 
he chose was not only by a public profession of his orthodoxy— 
declaring in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, that ‘if his right arm 
‘were infected with the cancer of the new heresy, he would with 
. this left hand lop it from his body,’ but by the burning, under 
circumstances of appalling brutality, of six advocates of the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, at the Place de Gréve, besides others 
in various places. ‘ But for every two who were put to death,’ 
says Mezeray, ‘a hundred rose from their ashes.’ 
Francis was, however, ere long to experience that, selfish and 
ofligate as he was, there were visitations which he could not but 
Ral; and in the death of his eldest son, in his nineteenth year, 
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and, as he a believed, by pees, he found cause for bitter 
mourning. ‘The dauphin had proceeded to Lyons to join the 
army ; and overheating himself at tennis, he asked Montecuculo, 
his chamberlain, for a draught of water. A beautiful spring was 
at hand, and from this the chamberlain filled the cup. The 
result might easily have been anticipated, without invoking either 
the planets or the agency of poison to account for it; but when, 
four days after, he died, the rumour spread that he had certainly 
been poisoned. If that were the case, we think Miss Pardoe is 
very incorrect in determining it to be arsenic. Even if that 
subtle poison were then known, chemistry was too much in its 
infancy to have afforded those tests which, in the present day, 
detect its presence with unerring certainty. Besides, he is stated 
to have suffered from giddiness and strong convulsions, neither 
of which follow the administration of arsenic ; and indeed, were 
it not for the character of Catherine de Medici, and the relation 
in which the dauphin stood to her in regard to the succession, 
we should have attributed his death to the same cause which, 
under similar circumstances, has so ofteu produced the same 
effect—a mere surfeit. Montecuculo was, however, put to the 
torture; and then he confessed that he had poisoned his young 
master, at the instigation of Antonio da Leyra and Ferdinand de 
Gonzaga. This was indignantly denied by the two accused 
when the news reached them; and, with far more probability, 
they pointed to Catherine as the author. Such a belief could 
not for a moment be entertained by the infatuated king; so 
he contented himself with dooming Montecuculo to death — 
and what a death for the gay and soled Francis the First, the 
patron of learned men, the devoted admirer and encourager of 
all that was refined and beautiful in art, to award—to be torn in 
pieces by four horses! And this, the official notification, re- 
rinted from the original document in the valuable collection we 

ave before referred to, very coolly states, ‘was carried into 
effect ;’ and it adds, exultingly, ‘that on account of the love and 
reverence which the French bear their princes,’ prelates, and 
nobles, even court ladies, flocked to the revolting spectacle! that 
the most disgusting brutality was exercised by the populace upon 
the mutilated body; and that even Jittle children amused them- 
selves with pulling the hair from the head, and then tossing it 
about the streets as a football! Intensely disgusting as such 
details must be to the reader, they are not without their lesson. 
It was not the cruelty of Catherine de Medici alone that could 
cause Paris, on the day of the St. Bartholomew massacre, to pre- 
sent a spectacle unmatched in ee Fiend as she was, she 
could not compel the hundreds who that day did their work of 
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murder. But how natural that little children, who, instead of 
shrinking with intuitive awe from the dead body, actually sported 
with it in foul merriment, should grow up, not only to disregard 
human life, but even to take infernal pleasure in human suffering. 
Thank heaven! such a punishment was never thought of in 
nglish populace, thongh rude and 
violent, ever been cruel; and thus, what a marked difference, 
even from the fourteenth century down to the present day, do 
England and France exhibit in their respective revolutions, 
There is unquestionably something peculiar in national character; 
and we are bound to say, after long contemplation of the history 
of France, and with the light which has of late been abundantly 
supplied from contemporary documents, that the sarcasm of 
Voltaire upon his countrymen, that they were ‘ moitié singe, 
moitié tigre,’ is strangely borne out by many an emphatic page 
in their annals. 

Francis survived his eldest son ten years; but the remainder 
of his reign was unmarked by any improvement, either in his 
government or his personal character. Still he seems to have 
continued firm in his belief in ‘ the divinity that doth hedge a 
king ;’ and the people, notwithstanding his misrule, seem to have 

also believed it. Among the entries of his expenses, we found 
one which reminded us of our own sovereigns; this is a record 
of the payment of 47/. 18s. to ‘two hundred and seventy-nine 
‘ persons, sick of the evil, and touched by the king our lord, on the 
‘14th of August ;’ and many entries, too, of places and profits 
given to the ladies of the court, which also reminded us of the 
_worst times of the Stuarts. His encouragement of learned men 
seems to have lessened in his later years ; perhaps, as an exem- 
plary son of the church, he feared the spread of heresy by their 
‘means. But his patronage of the arts continued to the last; and 
the sums he lavished on the artistic decorations of his palaces 
almost exceed belief. A specimen of the magnificent scale on 
which he proceeded may be given in the command for Prima- 
ticio to supply, in 1540, ‘one hundred and twenty-five busts 
and statues for the palace of Fontainebleau.’ 

As his infirmities increased, Francis became moody and jealous 
—jealous of his courtiers, of his son Henry, even of his neglected 
wife. Henry had, indeed, given him cause for jealousy on several 
occasions, especially when, presuming on his succession, he even 
set about appointing the officers of his household, during a severe 
indisposition of the king; and towards his younger son Francis 
now turned with greater fondness. But this young prince, in 

the midst of the feuds and disasters consequent on the war with 
the emperor, was also snatched away by death. His death does 
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not appear to have excited suspicion, for the plague was then 
raging in the neighbourhood of Abbeville, whither the king and 
his two sons had gone: but when we remember that the husband 
of Catherine was at that time under the displeasure of his father, 
and that Charles was the favourite son, we cannot repress a sus- 
picion that he lost his life unfairly. Catherine, by this time, had 
become an adept in cunning as in wickedness, and we know that 
the physician was not unfrequently invoked by her, not as the 
minister of healing, but of death. Still the strong spell by which 
she had bound the king to her remained unbroken, and he passed 
the days, when not confined by illness, on a couch in her apart- 
ment, settling affairs of state, while she, seated at her broide 
frame, seemed to be only engaged with silk and gold-thread. 

At length the time approached for ‘ the gallant Francis’ to die. 
Early in 1547 news was brought him of the death of his old ally, 
Henry of England; and the similarity of their ages, of many of 
their characteristics, together with the consciousness that he was 
sinking under a mortal disease, made him receive the intelligence 
as the omen of his approaching end. But, ill at ease, he con- 
tinued to journey, accompanied by his court, from place to place, 
even endeavouring to amuse himself by his once favourite pastime, 
hunting, at which his constant companion was Catherine de 
Medici. His fever, however, increased, and he remained at 
Rambouillet, sinking fast into death. And here, on the 31st of 
March, receiving all the appointed sacraments of the church, 
anxiously watched by his mistresses, and the dauphin, so soon to 
succeed as Henry the Second, while Catherine, in the ante-room, 
sat on a low stool, her face buried in her hands, in well-counter- 
feited sorrow, and her husband’s mistress, Diana, stood beside, 
casting many an eager look toward the room of the dying king, 
‘awaiting the announcement that was to make her a queen in a 
save the empty name; while her friend, the Count d’Aumale, 
hurried from chamber to antechamber, exclaiming, with unre- 
7 glee, ‘ The lady-killer is going! the lady-killer is going? 

id Francis the First breathe his last. 

We have been much pleased with Miss Pardoe’s work, and 
with the spirit in which it is written. The research is creditable 
toher, although we wish she had made more use of those French 
collections toward the history of this important period which 
have been published, from time to time, within the last twenty 
_ We think, too, that she rather depends too much upon 

rantéme. Now, while certainly, as the historian of the court, 
he may be a safe guide, and while we willingly allow the value 
of his many graphic pictures, still, when he comes to affairs of 
state, ts version may fairly be characterized as ‘ a waiting-maid’s 
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version,’ abundant in on-dits, and shrewd conjectures, and smart 
speeches, but most frequently wide enough from the truth. We 
like the womanly feeling which Miss Pardoe has exhibited 
throughout, and the pains that she has taken to place the 
character of this much-lauded monarch in its true light; but in 
her future works—and we hope to meet her soon again in some 
other department of the same field—she would do well to 
remember that the style of the historical novel, and that of 
history, ought to be distinct. Scenes which may be worked up 
with much effect in the former case, should be but simply nar- 
rated in the latter; otherwise the boundary between truth and 
fiction becomes undefined, and the reader scarcely knows what 
part to believe or reject. 

The reign of Francis the First, as we remarked at the com- 
mencement, is indeed an important period to contemplate. One 
thought, however, has been ney ‘eagmnneh upon us, as we 
ed in review the long, brilliant pageant: it is, how little 
influence a mere taste for the arts exercises over the morals of a 
people. Writers are not wanting who gravely tell us that 
public parks and national collections of paintings will of them- 
selves elevate and improve the public mind. But what did the 
lendid parks at Blois and the luxvrious gardens of Fontaine- 
bleau effect for the court of Francis the First? What beneficial 
influence did the paintings of Raphael and Titian, the frescoes 
of Leonardo, exercise over the D’Estampes and the De Medicis, 
who gazed admiringly upon them? The age of the Renaissance, 
when everything was modelled by taste, was a dark and a fearful 
era; and the exquisitely inlaid dagger did its work of death, and 
the cup, chased by the unrivalled hand of Cellini himself, could 
hold, not only the spiced wine, but the poisoned draught. Would 
_ we denounce, then, the cultivation of the fine arts? Surely, 

surely not. They have afforded us too many hours and days of 
exquisite enjoyment to permit us nendinoer ios to do so. The 
same merciful Power who has given us the Bible, has given us 
the faculty to recognise and appreciate the beautiful both in art 
and nature ; and therefore the cultivation of art, of high art, must 
be in accordance with His will. Let us, then, encourage the 
school of design, and the art-manufacture, and the higher labours 
of the true artist; but still in subordination to more important 
teachings. Cultivate the arts by all means, only never forgetting 
, that they are flowers to adorn and brighten our pathway, not stars 

to point us to heaven. 
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Ant. IX. (1.) Syst2me des Contradictions Economiques, ow Philosophi® 
de la Misére. Par P. J. Proupuon. Deuxitme Edition. 2 vols- 
Paris: 1850. 

(2.) Rules and Articles of Agreement of various Co-operative Associa- 
tions (Cooks, Tailors, Shoemakers, Masons, Cabinet-makers, c. &c.) 
now existing in Paris. 1848-50. 

(3.) Letters of the ‘ Morning Chronicle Correspondent on the State of 
the Poor in the Metropolis. 1849-50. ; 

(4.) Prospectuses and Circulars of the Working Tailors’ Association, 34, 
Castle Street, Oxford Street, and of other similar Associations in 
London. 1850. 


‘ Soctatism,’ remarks Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his recent work 
on Political Economy, ‘has now become irrevocably one of the 
leading elements in European politics.’ He would be a blind 
man, indeed, that should deny the truth of this assertion. The 
time has arrived when our manner of speaking about Socialism 
must give place to something more discriminating. ‘The reason 
of this is obvious. Socialism, as the vigilant gentleman of the 
Times newspaper ought, by this time, to have informed us, has 
become ‘a great fact.’ Numerically, few creeds are more formi- 
dable. In France, the socialists are rapidly attaining the pre- 
ponderance of an efficient majority of the nation; in Germany, 
and other parts of the Continent, socialism is epidemic; and in 
England, let our readers take our word for it, there are far more 
socialists than people are aware of. One goes nowhere into society 
without meeting with socialist ideas; one reads no book, and 
very few leading articles, that one does not see some tenet of 
socialism, or some implied collateral of it, more or less timidly 
peep out. And then, intellectually also, socialism must be ac- 

owledged as holding no mean position. It would be difficult, 
we believe, to name men of more remarkable powers of thought, 
or of finer literary faculty, than some of the leading socialists of 
France. For sheer intellect, for example, for sheer power of rapid 
and efficient cerebration (to use a phrase characteristic of the man 
we speak of ) Auguste Comte is more than a match for Cousin, and 
Comte divides with the socialists on all great questions. Louis 


Blanc is, essentially, a much cleverer person than Thiers; and 
beside such a man as Proudhon, Lamartine is but a poetic weak- 
ing. Nor, lastly, is it as if those who call themselves socialists 
were one of Nature’s own sects, men of similar constitution, of 
imilar moral character, or of similar absolute aims and purposes ; 
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so as to be disposed of in one sweeping instinctive reprobation b 
the rest of mankind. There are socialists of all kinds, and of 
varieties. There are socialists that are hard-headed and logical; 
there are socialists that are tender-hearted and mystical; there are 
socialists that are profligates and debauchees; and there are social- 
ists of ascetic habits and rigorous rectitude; there are socialists 
that are Atheists, and treat Christianity as an old fable; and there 
are socialists that subject socialism itself to the supreme test of 
Revelation, and that wear honourably over the red badges of 
their political faith, the gentle robes of the Church of England. 
Clearly, therefore, the right or the wrong of this matter is not 
prejudged in any of the controversies of the past; but demands, 
and is entitled to a specific controversy for itself. ‘The ques- 
tions raised by socialism,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘will not be set at rest 
‘ by merely refusing to listen to it; but only by a more and more 
‘ complete realization of the ends which socialism aims at, not 
‘ neglecting its means so far as they can be employed with ad- 
‘ vantage.’ There could not be a more moderate statement of 
the case than this; nor, we presume, will any one refuse to go 
along with us while, in the mere capacity of historians and ez- 
positors, we proceed, in this spirit, to pass in review certain 
attempts that are now being made, both in France and in our 
own country, to put socialist ideas in practice. 


Literally and etymologically, the name Socialist should imply 
nothing more than this—a student of the social science, a thinker 
on all questions of general social import. Practically, however, the 
meaning of the word is much more precise. Whether it is thatall 
that have really made social questions a subject of profound study, 
have invariably arrived at certain common conclusions; ot 
whether, on the other hand, it merely is that the adherents of cer- 
tain conclusions have arrogated to themselves the sole reputation 
of having profoundly studied the social science—it has at least 
resulted that adhesion to certain known conclusions, a pronounced 
determination of thought in a certain known direction, is always 
implied in the name socialist. 

Were we required to say what that particular speculative con- 
clusion is, upon which, as upon a common platform, all that call 
themselves, or that may on any pretext be called, socialists, - 
be considered as standing, we should put the matter thus :—All 
persons in any part of the world that, having made the remark 
that labour has already passed through three successive stages, 
namely—slavery, serfage, and hired service on the principle of 
supply and demand, have also in any way become persuaded that 
this last is not the final stage, but that another stage is yet to be 
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expected, as far in advance of hired service, as hired service is of 
serfage, or as serfage is of slavery: all persons, we say, that have 
made this remark and attained this persuasion, are, speculatively, 
Socialists. In other words, the socialists are those who are con- 
vinced, that by what is called an ‘ organization of labour,’ that is, 
by the institution of a certain possible ensemble of new social 
arrangements involving new principles of procedure between man 
and man, the condition of the alee that earn their bread by 
daily toil, and the general health of society at large, could be 
greatly ameliorated, if not brought to perfection. This, at least, 
is the modern form of socialism; the form which, originating 
some forty years ago, in the speculations of the Frenchman 
Saint-Simon, has since diffused itself with such astonishing 
effects throughout the mind of western Europe. 

Viewing the matter in this general light, the speculative an- 
tagonists of the socialists are those who defend the present con- 
stitution of society, or who, admitting the existence of much 
social misery, believe that our remedy against this, so far as there 
is a remedy at all, lies in a better management of existing means, 
in a further and more rigorous development of already recognised 
a. In its somewhat unscrupulous haste to find a name 
or whatever it has occasion to speak about, society has designated 
this class of persons by the name of Economists. Taking their 
stand on certain laws or facts of that department of social science 
which they have particularly cultivated, the economists see in 
these laws, if duly extended and carried out, all the necessary, 
or at least all the possible and calculable elements of our social 
salvation. ‘ Supply and demand’ says one of their number, 
fixing on the most universal and fundamental of the principles 
of economic science—‘ Supply and demand is the last word we 
can give.’ Let the governments of states, say these thinkers, 
only do sufficient homage to the principle of supply and demand, 
by removing out of the way of its operation all industrial and 
commercial restrictions ; and let the people at large, and especi- 
ally the labouring classes in each country, —_ learn to respect 
the same principle in another of its aspects, so far as to keep down 
their numbers within the limits of the resources of the country, 
and then, our social arrangements for employing and paying 
labour remaining very much as they are, a vast increase of mate~_ 
rial prosperity will nevertheless be the consequence. 

Without elaborating farther this distinction between the Social- 
ists and the Economists, as thus somewhat hypothetically stated, 
we would simply call attention to the fact, that between these two 
cen sects, as between the two sides in a great controversy, 

| society is at present distributed. Wittingly or unwittingly, if 
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we adhere to the foregoing definition of the two names selected, 
every man is either a socialist or an economist. Mr. Cobden, 
Joseph Hume, and the greater number of those who now constitute 
the liberal Parliamentary party in this country are, in this sense, 
economists. The Times newspaper, on the other hand, is, once 
or twice a week, an organ of socialism; thundering at the Poor- 
laws and sneering at Laissez-faire. And, as is usual in such cases 
of intellectual antagonism, each side finds something wherewith 
justly to reproach the other. The socialists, for example, accuse 
the economists of narrowness, of deficiency of sentiment, of ob- 
stinate insensibility to the general march of human thought, 
Quoting again and again the iron sentence of Malthus, which 
excludes from Nature’s feast, and declares de trop on the earth, 
whosoever has no patrimony and can find no work, they ask, 
indignantly, if God made the universe on a principle like that, 
and if it is out of such a principle that man must draw the guid- 
ance of his mortal life? As conceived according to such prin- 
ciples, they aver, the world is a ‘ devil’s world,’ made in malicious 
jest, and looked down upon by cruel spirits in power as a spectacle 
- of woe and torture. Against the prescription of the economists, 
that population should be kept down, they launch their bitterest 
denunciations, urging that increase of life is itself a matter for joy, 
and that the multitude of the people is ‘the strength of the 
rulers ;’ and against the means known to be proposed by some 
economists for accomplishing this end, they have no words of 
disgust too strong, too solemn, or too terrible. The economists, 
on the other hand, know well how to retaliate. The socialists, 
they say, are men that mistake their own sanguine instincts for 
the laws of nature. They are men that would rule the world 

a mere code of vehement wishes. Let people rail as they wil 
it is said, at the principle of Malthus, and at the maxim of suppl 
and demand, these are facts of the moral world as sure and oan 
fast as any in the domain of mechanical science; and all social 
attempts that ignore these facts are nothing better than weaving 
sand into ropes, or collecting water in a sieve. What sternness 
there is in these laws, they allege, is but the inherent sternness of 
nature, which has not made all things as men might like, but has 
diffused pain and death through the very stones we walk on, 
and charged with fire and pestilence the air we breathe. And 
while some economists, holding fast to the established moralities 
of life, and maintaining as supreme and most lovely the system 
of Christian ethics, iacbaet all Malthusian precautions save 
those of modest prudence, and even seek therewith to build up 
for our commonwealths a discipline of antique manliness, and 


true and gentle maidenhood, others there are that meet their 
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adversaries in a different spirit, scouting their protests in this mat- 
ter as mere prejudices of an old theology, that will not deal with 
facts as they really are. 

As happens, however, in all cases of this kind, there are not 
wanting men that have placed themselves above the level of the 
debate, and mastered in their own minds the whole truth, which 
it so industriously halves. Accepting the demonstrations of the 
economists, and rebuking as severely as they do the futile en- 
deavours of many socialists to beat down these demonstrations 
by philanthropic bluster, they at the same time pronounce against 
political economy, as now professed, a sentence of unequivocal 
degradation. This science, they say, is only valuable—nay, is 
only tolerable, in so far as, following steadily and perseveringly 
its own career, it is willing at the same time to acknowledge its 
essentially partial and departmental nature. That there are laws 
that regulate the production and distribution of wealth they re- 
gard as undeniable ; that these laws should be discovered and 

romulgated they also reckon most desirable; but that these 

ws, derived as they are but from one, and that a comparativel 
low portion or section of human procedure, should be boldly 
handed up to governments as a sufficient body of instructions for 
their direction in their great business of legislation, they regard 
as a most absurd and atrocious piece of impertinence. ‘The prin- 
ciple of Malthus, the law of supply and demand, &c., they hold to 
be most important economic facts—facts by which all legislative 
endeavours ought to be intellectually conditioned, just as the con- 
struction of an edifice is conditioned by the laws of gravitation, 
strength of materals, and so on; but, just as the architectural 
design of a building is something altogether above and out of the 
ensemble of the mechanical laws that condition its execution, so, 
they hold, it is not out of any aggregate conception, however 
clear, of the laws of political economy, that the rule of govern- 
ment can come. Now, it is the fault, they say, of political eco- 
nomists, as a class, that they have forgotten this; that they have 
erected what are in reality but a few of the necessary conditions 
of government, into a rule of government. The error of the 
socialists, again, they allege to be just the reverse. With larger 
and more generous conceptions than their antagonists, of what 
the rule of government should be, they eliminate entirely one 
set of conditions to which, by the force of an a priori and unalter- 
able necessity, all efforts in the art of governing must conform, 
under pain of failure. They are like men having a grand design 
for a building in their heads, but deplorably ignorant of the 
homely laws that determine in what circumstances stone and 
lime will hold together. They are Utopians: the region of the 
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ideal is theirs, and welcome; but, careless as they are of those 
stubborn limitations that condition the transition out of the 
ideal into the actual, they have no place, no footing, on the globe 
of matter. 

Of the men who thus, from their lofty point of superiority, 
look down upon both sides, and criticise equally ‘the Political 
Economy without bowels’ of which the socialists complain, and 
* the gidanieops without brains,’ which the economists delight 
to maul—some would rank in the general distribution rat 
with the socialists, others rather with the economists. As the 
most conspicuous example we know of a socialist protesting in 
favour of political economy as a necessary department of social 
science, and assaulting his fellow-socialists for their ignorant 
tirades against it, we may name M. Proudhon. In the Systeme 
des Contradictions Economiques of this writer, we see doctrine 
after doctrine of economic science insisted on, and expounded 
with a lucidity and vehemence that not even the economists 
fy themselves could command ; but then each doctrine is exhibited 
a environed with its concomitant horrors and social anomalies, like 
oy a stag baited by a pack of hounds; so that in the end, the result 
is that, fatigued and bewildered by the spectacle of a succession 
i of dialectical fights, the mind feels all respect for political eco- 
nomy as a rule of government very effectually driven out of it. 
by As an example, on the other hand, of the manner in which 
: economical science may adjust its claims in relation to the higher 
science of which it forms a part, we may refer to the Principles 
of Political Economy by Mr. John Stuart Mill. In this work, 
now, happily, the standard work on political economy in our lan- 
Busse, there is throughout, a spirit of generality, an intellectual 

rgeness, that enables the author to treat the speculations of 
st the socialists as, perhaps, no other economist of the day could 
a have treated them. 

M All this while,we are aware, there must have been a silent protest 
ce) in the minds of our readers against a definition of Socialism so 
f broad as that which we have been hypothetically using. And 
f certainly, though this definition, already almost the recognised 
one in France, is rapidly gaining ground even in our own 
country, it would be unfair to lay it down as final and complete. 
For, in this sense, hundreds of eminent public persons that never 
a imagined themselves to have anything in common with the 
aw socialists, would find themselves counted along with them. All 
for example, whether bishops or others, that have been accus- 

tomed to denounce Jaissez-faire, competition, Malthusianism, and 

other hard prescriptions of ‘a Political Economy without bowels,’ 
or that have joined in the cry for an ‘ Organization of Labour,’ 
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would, in these circumstances, be ranked as Socialists. And - 


though theoretically the propriety of such an identification might 
be vindicated (the aforesaid bishops, &c., really being ignorant 
whither their declarations ought logically to lead them), yet in 
common parlance, the word Socialist implies a state of opinion 
still more specific and pronounced, and not able to count so 
many disciples. ‘To ascertain what this more precise and deter- 
minate meaning of Socialism is, we must still go to France. 

As, during the thirty or forty years preceding 1848, an im- 
pression, derived originally from Saint-Simon, had been going 
abroad in France, that a great social revolution was at hand, which 
would have for its object the organization of industry on a new 
basis, and the augmentation of the power of the industrial ele- 
ment in society; so, at the same time, another impression, de- 
rived from another source, had been going abroad, that the 
instrument of this change, the wedge, as it were, by which the 
rupture of the present state of society was to be effected, was 
the principle of association. The father of this principle, or at 
least the man from whom it received its present theoretical 
extension, was the celebrated socialist, Fourier. Dinned 
into the French mind by the expositions of Fourier and his dis- 
ciples, this principle became everywhere dominant. Association 
became the cant-word, the shibboleth, the universal formula of 
all speculation, and all practical endeavour as to the organization 
of the future. It was out of this principle that the power was to 
come whereby labour would be advanced out of its present 
meagre era of hired service into the new and more noble era that 
all men expected. And as the hope and beauty of the future 
were symbolized in this word, so the horror and wretchedness of 
the present were summed up in the opposite word, Competition. 
It would be impossible to overrate the quantity of contempt, of 
rage, of detestation, that is meant to be discharged through this 
poor word, by those that are in the habit of most frequently using 
it. Dragging up this fact (for after all itis but a statement of what 
has been found to exist during the whole past of the human race), 
that people will undersell each other, they have lost all power of 
recognising it as a mere scientific law, to be limited only so far 
as it is possible for the human spirit to start higher laws against 
it; and have spoken of it as if it were some extraneous demon let 
loose on an earth where he had no business to be, some incarna- 
tion in succinct shape of the whole principle of social evil. What 
lowers wages, and reduces the workman to the starvation point ? 
Competition! What ruins capitalists themselves? Competition! 
What is the cause of almost all the material wretchedness under 
the sun? Competition ;—laissez-faire! Such were the questions 
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repeated and answered by hundreds of able and philanthropic 
men in France; and invariably their reasonings led up to one 
conclusion—that as competition was the cause of the disease, so 
the means of the cure must be association. L’ Abolition de la 
Concurrence and L’ Organization du Travail et de la Société par le 
principe d' Association fraternelle—such were the current phrases 
in France during the twenty or thirty years preceding 1848. 

Now, whoever goes this length in his speculations, whoever 
feels this hatred to competition as the leading principle of ex- 
change, and this veneration for the principle of association as the 
instrument of a coming social regeneration, may, in tle strictest 
sense of the word, be regarded as a Socialist. But as there were 
two forms of the problem of association in France at the time we 
speak of, so there were and still are in Western Europe two 
systems of theoretical Socialism. These systems, differing widely 
from each other as they stand, though in fact bound together by 
certain deep connexions, may be roughly distinguished as the 
system of Copartnership, and the system of Communism. 

I. The system of Copartnership, or Co-operative Socialism.— 
This is essentially a form of the scheme of association as under- 
stood and promulgated by Fourier. The views put forth by that 
extraordinary theorist in his various works published between 
1808 and 1837, were, in substance, as follows :—That the present 
constitution of society, and of productive industry in particular, 
is deplorably and fundamentally wrong ; that all that complicated 
distribution that we now behold of mankind over the globe into 
nations, tribes, parishes, cities, villages, households, &c., is essen- 
tiall temporary and evanescent; that ultimately the whole 
world will consist of one vast net-work or connected arrange- 
ment of small associations or copartnerships, called phalanxes, 
each phalanx being complete within itself, and comprising about 
1800 individuals, living in a common barracks or stack of build- 
ings, perfectly free to do as they like, and yet voluntarily co- 
operating, according to their natural tastes and faculties, in the 
business of production and consumption; that this consummation 
will be achieved gradually by the extension of the principle of 
association from one trade to another, and from one part of the 
world to another; that, first of all, the experiment might be tried 
with greatest hope of success in the field of agricultural industry; 
and that in any such agricultural phalanx or co-partnership, as 
well as in all future productive associations universally, the ratio 
adopted in the distribution of the profits among the members should 
be by no means that of equality, but a ratio by which labour 
should share as five, capital as four, and talent or skill as three, in 
the distribution. 
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Although only a small number of persons, acknowledgin 
themselves as the pupils of Fourier, accepted this scheme a 
association in all its breadth and in all its details, yet the notion 
of copartnership in production which lay at the bottom of it was 
instantly accepted by hundreds that laughed heartily at Fourier 
and his phalanxes. That a number of workmen, instead of letting 
themselves out to a master at fixed wages, should associate them- 
selves in a firm or copartnership, undertaking work, and sharing, 
according to some established rule of distribution, the produce of 
their common labour—seemed a very simple notion, by no means 
chimerical or impracticable. It was not even new; there being 
various instances in which, even under the existing industrial 
regime, this method of remunerating labour by a division of pro- 
fits either instead of, or as supplementary to, a fixed rate of wages, 
was already in operation with the best possible results. Thus, 
to mention one case out of many, the Cornish miners, a respect- 
able, industrious, and altogether superior class of men, were 
known to work in gangs on the principle of partnership, con- 
tracting at stated periods to execute a certain extent of mining 
operations, at the price of a certain per centage on the sum pro- 
duced by the sale of the ore. Economically, it was argued, the 
advantages that would result from the adoption of a similar plan 
in all departments of industry that could admit of it would be 
very great, the men having the same or nearly the same stimulus 
to work as under a system of piece-work ; while, morally, the 
change would be almost incalculably for the better, each workman 
not only feeling himself in a higher position socially, as a partner 
in a firm instead of a hired servant, but also feeling himself in- 
vested with a new sense of interest in the conduct of his asso- 
ciates, and a new responsibility towards them. In short, in this 
principle of copartnership, or co-operative association, cautiously 
and judiciously applied and extended, even practical persons 
began to see a possible means whereby the aspiration of the time 
might be realized, and a transition effected out of the stage of 
hired service on the principle of supply and demand, into a stage 
more advanced and better. Applied first in the simpler and less 
complicated branches of industry, and extended thence to others, 
the principle of association would gradually, they hoped, impreg- 
nate the entire mass of society ; competition, at least as between 
individuals, would disappear; the universal business of produc- 
tion would be carried on, not by asmall number of great capitalists, 
feeding the millions for their own profit, but by a vast multitude 
of little companies or associations, all marching cheerfully against 
the common enemy—hunger; and thus, provided at last some 


higher parts of the organization could be brought into play, so as. 
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to cripple competition between the associations themselves, a state 
of things bearing some faint resemblance even to the golden 
dream of Fourier might, in the end, be brought to pass. 

One attempt to put the principle of copartnership as thus un- 
derstood, or at least a modification of it, into practice, gained and 
still retains a considerable degree of notoriety. This attempt, 
usually known as the Leclaire experiment, was made in Paris, in 
the year 1842, by an enterprising master house-painter, named 
Recdaire. The experiment seems to have been made in no 
spirit of theoretical Socialism, but simply on grounds of private 
comfort and advantage. Dissatisfied with the state of his esta- 
blishment, so long as it was conducted on the old principles, M. 
Leclaire resolved to convert it into a co-operative society or co- 
partnership, of which he should be the chief. To each of the 
persons in his employment (about 200 in all) he allowed the 
usual wages of the trade; which, for journeymen, were about 
a pound a week in summer, and fifteen shillings a week in winter, 
for apprentices of course less, for foremen, &c., more. To him- 
self, also, as the head of the establishment, he apportioned a 
regular salary (about 240/. a year), proportionate to his labour as 
superintendent. But if at the end of the year, after deducting 
all the wages-expenses, all the interest of capital employed, and 
all other expenses, there should still remain any surplus of profits, 
then this surplus was to be shared out among the members of the 
establishment, each person receiving precisely that propor- 
tion of it that he had received of the total wages-expenses. 
Should there be no surplus, M.Leclaire was to bear the whole loss 
himself. Having made all the arrangements, and taken all the 
necessary precautions by choosing his men, &c., M. Leclaire car- 
ried out the experiment; and the result was, not only an increase 
of zeal, industry, and moral respectability in his establishment, 
worth, as M. Leclaire thought, all the risk incurred, but a decided 
pecuniary gain both to himself and to all his employés. Accord- 
ingly, M. Leclaire persisted in his experiment in following years, 
and we believe still continues it with much satisfaction. It is 
interesting to record of this enterprising tradesman, that he has 
been the first also to propose and introduce a very important 
hygienic improvement in his own profession—the substitution, 
namely, to some extent, of a compound of zinc for the common 
deleterious white lead of painters. 

In the Leclaire experiment, it is important to observe, there is 
the minimum amount of the great principle of association or co- 
partnership as announced by Fourier. The experiment, in fact, 
was a sort of compromise or conciliation between the existin 
state of the relations between master and workman, and the ideal 
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organization of labour contemplated by the social theorists. In 
the first place, the democratic element that was to be character- 
istic of the future associations according to the ideal scheme; the 
right of the associated members, namely, to take part in the con- 
duct of the business, either directly by deliberating on points as 
they occurred, or indirectly by electing theirforemen and managers 
—this was totally wanting in the experiment of M. Leclaire. All 
the ordinary powers of a master were retained by M. Leclaire in 
his own hands ; he made the contracts, bought the materials, en- 
gaged and dismissed the men, &c.; and, save as regarded the 
partition of the profits, and all that that implied, there was no real 
association between him and them. Again, as being guaranteed 
by M. Leclaire’s personal responsibility to the extent at least of 
full trade wages to all the men, the scheme wanted the negative 
feature of the proposed associations under the Socialist regime, 
namely, the risk of failure. Nevertheless, the experiment, such 
as it was, contained an ingredient of Socialism; nay, its very 
character as a modification to suit a period of transition from one 
system to another, gave it a special value in the eyes of the 
theorists. 

Il. The System of Equality of Remuneration ; or Communistic 
Socialism.—The reader cannot be too careful to distinguish this 
form of Socialism from the form that has just been described. 
That there are deep theorctical connexions between them is 
true; but, historically, and as rivals on the platform of the pre- 
sent hour, they are markedly distinct. The following extract, 
from a delineation of the subject we have given in another place, 
will present what we consider the theoretical essence of Commun- 
ism as compared with other forms of Socialism. 


‘The peculiarity of Communism, as compared with either Saint- 
Simonianism or Fourierism, consists in its total abrogation of all social 
inequality between man and man. Saint-Simonianism is almost an 
aristocratic creed ; it proposes, indeed, a revolution in the present order 
of things, but the system of society that it would build up instead, 
would be a gorgeous hierarchy of functions, spiritual and temporal, in 
form resembling the Catholic system of the middle ages, all authority 
proceeding from above downwards. Fourierism, on the other hand, 
would arrange mankind in corporations smaller and larger on a level 
platform ; each corporation, from the smallest to the largest, delegating 
the powers of government upwards to officers chosen by itself. So far, 
it is more democratic, more republican in its spirit than Saint-Simo- 
nianism. Even Fourierism, however, retains differences of rank and 
wealth, and stops short of absolute social equality. To both systems 
alike, Communism says—No. Absolute and entire social equality—in 
other words, absolute and entire equality in respect of the material 
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advantages of life, notwithstanding all the natural inequalities of health, 
strength, talent, virtue, and energy that do subsist, and, perhaps, will 
ever continue to subsist, between man and man—this is essentially what 
Communism demands. It does not necessarily deny the natural in- 
equalities that have been alluded to; it may, or it may not, hold those 
inequalities to be temporary, and destined to gradual extinction as 
society advances ; it does not even necessarily deny that they should 
exert an influence over the mass of human relations; but it maintains, 
at least, that any such influence ought to be confined to the feelings, to 
the purely moral relations between soul and soul, and ought to have no 
issue into the sphere of material things. All human beings, whatever 
they may be in the eye of the Infinite, are here but citizens of one com- 
mon planet, crowded, as it were, upon a given weight of earth, and 
having at their disposal but the limited quantity of material products 
and comforts that they can extract out of it. Let these creatures of 
the Infinite regard each other as they choose—with love, admiration, 
dislike—all as their infinite instincts guide them, soul recognising soul 
through the veil of the body; but let the inequality stop here; let not 
heaven and earth be commingled, and let not any man, in virtue of 


. such advantages as he may possess in the sphere of the illimitable, claim, 


or be allowed to have, a larger interest than another in the limited 
fund of material wealth which is the property of all. Whatever may 


-be the differences of value between man and man, regarded from the 


supra-mundane point of view (which we assume when we exercise our 


affections) in the society of this world at least, and considered as a co- 
partnership of individuals associated to till, and otherwise modify to 


their use, a given extent of earth, all men are equally units.’ 


This extreme and very abstract form of Socialism, which has 


‘existed deep in the human heart in all ages, blasting out periodi- 


cally the most terrible manifestations, has recently found men in 
the advanced-guard of scientific thought, willing to act as its 


‘interpreters, and plead its 7 to even a scientific hearing. 


Rousseau half-consciously said a word for it ; Babeuf in the first 


.French revolution was its spokesman; and more recently and 


more articulately it has been expounded by Owen, Cabet, and 
others. Without attending farther, however, to the theoretical 
aspects of Communism, and without caring to describe the various 


Utopian heavens of ease and luxury with which, under the name 


of delineations of the good time coming, the various communistic 
leaders have regaled the imaginations of the public—let us 
notice more particularly that practical expression of the com- 


“munistic theory, as adapted for positive use, which has been 


provided for our generation by M. Louis Blanc. 
It was in 1839, that M. Louis Blanc, then a very young man, 
published his ‘ Organization du Travail.’ In this little work, the 


‘universal feeling of the time, that society was fast becoming 
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rotten under the operation of a remorseless and unchecked spirit 
of competition, was expressed in a most lucid and popular manner. 
Never, with so much literary skill, had so powerful a blow been 
struck at La Concurrence. The old giant fairly reeled before the 
nimble attack. And while thus exposing the social anarchy and 
wretcehdness that prevailed, the author also gave in his adhesion 
to the cardinal principle of Socialism, that what competition had 
done, association must cure. ‘The formula or progress,’ he said, 
* was this: the moral and material amelioration of the condition 
of all, by means of free and fraternal association.’ So far, 
therefore, he and the Socialists at large were agreed. But his 
method of initiating the great revolution that was to be effected 
by means of the principle of association, was novel and specific. 
According to him, the State ought to take the lead in the revolu- 
tion. Let the State, he said, considering itself as the supreme 
regulator of the business of production, establish, by way of com- 
mencement, several social workshops in certain of the more 
important trades; that is, hire or build the workshops, purchase 
the materials and tools, get the men together, and submit them, 
for the first year at least, to certain predetermined rules. Let 
the wages of all the workmen employed be equal; and let the 
capital embarked, whether by the state or by private capitalists, 
be entitled to the ordinary rate of interest, but not to any share 
in the profits of the business as such. Every year let the profits 
remaining after all expenses have been paid, be divided into three 
parts:—one to be shared equally among the workmen; another 
to be set apart as a fund for sickness, casualties, charities to other 
trades, &c.; and the third to be used in extending the bounds of 
association. Gradually, as opportunities occur, let the associa- 
tions themselves be associated, still on the principle of equality of 


wages to all and sundry; and thus, the new system eati 


gradually, as it were, into the vitals of the old, let society ten 

orward to that possible state of things when all men, of what- 
ever profession, of whatever moral disposition, and of whatever 
degree of skill and intellect, shall be equal in point of income, 
and absolutely content with the same external mode of living. 
For gradually, as the idea of association gains ground, men will 
associate not only in the work of production, but also in that of 
consumption ; not only in the workshop, but also in the street, 
the forum, the kitchen, the library, the drawing-room. The 
literary man, or the priest, having and expecting no more of the 
world’s goods than the blacksmith, the weaver, or the miner, 
will be all the more happy in his world of the ideal, that this 
necessary portion in the real is secured to him; and, in like 
manner, the magistrate, descending from the bench of justice to 
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eat at a board no better furnished than that of all his neighbours, 
will derive the higher sensations he craves, from transcen- 
dental thoughts of the great cause he serves. 

The essential difference, it will be observed, between this 
scheme of Socialism and that which we have before described, 
consists in its explicit assertion and recognition of the principle 
of — The Socialism of Fourier, it may be remembered, 
absolutely denies this equality; and asserts the right of the 
casual inequalities of wealth, salen, and energy, among the asso- 
ciated, to an equivalent representation in the distribution of their 
common profits. According to the Fourierist scheme, indeed, 
each man is to have a minimum salary, equal to all his necessary 
wants; but, above that minimum, the industrious man will earn 
more than the idle, the clever more than the stupid, the man that 
has contributed capital to the common stock more than the man 
that has contributed none. To labour, it is true, the first rank 
is assigned in the numerical scale; but capital and talent have also 
figures attached to them. In the communistic scheme, on the 
other hand, the theoretical provision is, that capital and talent 
shall figure in themselves as nothing, their possessors reaping 
sidalaial peolits only in their additional capacities as labourers ; 
nay, in the scheme as ideally perfect, even different degrees of 
industriousness are not to be marked by the award of different 
quantities of material income ; and though in the transition out 
of the present regime it would be impossible to carry the scheme 
fully out to this length, the vitiated condition of human reason 
not admitting of the instant removal of the pecuniary stimulus, 
yet towards this goal society, once impregnated with the com- 
munistic principle would necessarily strive. Hence, between 
co-operative Socialism as we have defined it above, and the 
communistic Socialism of Louis Blanc, there is a decided anta- 
ween Considerant, for example, who is the chief of th 

ourierists, derides the notion of communism. , 


During the reign of Louis Philippe, socialism in one or other 
of the forms that we have described—that is, either in the first 
place, in the form of a mere vague antipathy to the doctrines of the 
prevailing political economy, and a mere vague conviction of the 
approach of a new industrial era; or, in the second place, in the 
form of a tendency to the formation of co-operative associations ; 
or, in the third place, in the form of a tendency towards express 
and absolute Communism—socialism, we say, in one or other of 
these forms, or in some combination of them, was dominant in 
every part of France. It was the spirit of the age in France, the 
ruling species of French thought. Accordingly, whatever were 
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the proximate causes of the revolution of 1848, socialism laid 
hold of that movement, and implicitly made it its own. The 
peculiarity of that revolution, its differentia as compared with 
previous revolutions, was precisely this, that it was dominated b 
the ideas of socialism. The popular instinct saw this when it 
demanded the red flag instead of the tri-colour; and though it 
was balked of this symbol of the real truth by the obtuse 
magnanimity of Lamartine, to whom at that time, socialism was 
a less definite phenomenon than it is now, it managed to express 
the same thing in another way by christening the new state of 
affairs La Republique Democratique et Sociale. Let us see how 
the three forms of socialism respectively justified this appel- 
lation. 

That, at least, the vague sentimental species of socialism had 
gained possession of the crisis, was made evident by the first 
acts of the new government. On the 25th of February—that is, 
on the very morrow of the Revolution—the provisional govern- 
ment decreed the ‘ Right of Labour, in other words, the right of 
every man born in France to have the means of subsistence 
afforded to him by the State, when his own means failed. This, 
which seems to many only a blow at the principle of Malthus, 
was really socialism incarnated. Then, again, on the 27th, the 
government decreed the establishment of Ateliers Nationaux for 
the employment of the idle in Paris. This, which was but a 
consequence of the previous decree, was a distinctly socialist 
measure. Lastly, on the 28th, the government appointed a per- 
manent Commission of Inquiry and Superintendence on behalf of 
the working classes. This was socialism prolonged, and put in 
authority. In short, without very clearly knowing it, the pro- 
visional government represented and gave expression to all that 
vague socialism, all that repugnance to Adam Smith, and dispo- 
sition to defy him, or to overrule him, that had been accumulating 
for thirty years in the mind of France. 

But, in the second place, there were not wanting evidences of 
a desire on the part of that more precise form of socialism which 
we have denominated co-operative socialism, to avail itself of the 
crisis. Various commercial companies, for example, both in 
Paris and in other towns—including the proprietors of the Presse 
newspaper, and the directors of one or two railways—immedi- 
ately announced their intention of adopting the Leclaire system 
of conducting business. New associations, on the same principle, 
also sprang up in various parts of France. 

Nor, lastly, was communistic socialism denied its share in the 
general eruption of revolutionary principles. The person ap- 
pointed to preside over the new commission for the working- 
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«lasses, was no other than M. Louis Blanc himself, the chief of 
the practical communists, and already a member of the provi- 
sional government. The official care of industrial interests was 
thus, as it were, handed over to communism; and, though a great 
portion of the work consisted merely in receiving deputations of 
masters and workmen at the Luxembourg, in making socialist 
speeches, and in doing what could be done to allay the excite. 
ment of the moment; yet in one respect communism did tum 
its unexpected elevation to its own peculiar account. This was 
by the institution, under Louis Blanc, of two industrial associa- 
tions on the communist principle—‘ the one an association of 
working tailors, using for their atelier the ancient prison of 
* Clichy; the other an association of working saddlers, occupying 
‘ a barracks in the Champs Elysées. The former included 1200 
* workmen, electing their own foremen, and sharing the profits 
* equally; the latter was not quite so numerous, but was similarly 
* organized.’ Both associations received at the outset, and, in fact, 
were supported by, large orders from government. 


Socialism, therefore, in all its forms, was, for the moment, 
triumphant in France. But the triumph did not last long. 
Gathering its prostrate strength, ‘the Reaction,’ to use a word which 
custom has rendered familiar, passed like a tide over the surface 
of France, sweeping away the Droit au Travail, the Ateliers 
Nationauz, the Luxembourg commission, and every other mani- 
festation of socialism that wore a national character. In October, 
1848, nothing remained to witness the power of socialism in 
France, except those things which it was impossible for any 
reaction to sweep away—the vehement socialist tendencies of the 
people betraying themselves in their daily speech; the resolute 
appeals and incessant expository addresses of the socialist leaders, 
rendered all the more enthusiastic and opinionative by their 
recent nearness to the mastery; and such actual experiments in 
socialist practice as depended entirely on private enterprise and 
encouragement. ‘To ourselves, indeed, looking back on the con- 
dition of France from that time to this, the whole historic in- 
terest, as regards the socialist controversy, seems to concentrate 
itself in these two subjects of study—( 1) The new and peculiar 
turn that has been given to socialist speculation during that 
period by the predominant activity of Proudhon; and ~~ The 
quiet and unostentatious progress, during the same period, of the 


cooperative kind of socialism among the working classes, as mani- 
fested by their desire to apply it in the formation, under purely 
\private auspices, of as many co-operative associations as possible. 

- Although, for several years prior to the Revolution of 1848, 
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the name of Proudhon had been tolerably familiar to the public 
ear in France—his Quw’est-ce que la Propriété? having appeared 
as early as 1840, and his chief work, the Systeme des Contra- 
dictions Economiques, having been published in 1846—it was not 
till after the Revolution, and when he came before the Parisians 
in person as a journalist and speaker at their clubs, that the full 
influence of his extraordinary originality as a thinker began to be 
felt. A socialist in the extreme sense of that word, so far as con- 
viction of the necessity and the certainty of a thorough reorgan- 
ization of society is implied in it, Proudhon differed so widely 
from all other socialists, had such peculiar views of his own, held 
these views with such tenacity, and exhibited such a determi- 
nation to promulgate them, and to bray into powder every poor 
wretch that came controversially in his way while he did so, that 
the existing socialism of the hour stood timidly aghast to listen 
to him, and became half convinced of its own idiocy, when so 
terrible a man swore to the fact. To give anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the doctrines of Proudhon, (totally misunderstood 
in this country,) or of their effect in modifying the general mass 
of French socialist opinion, is here quite impossible,—a mere 
hint or two as to the } me bearing of his views on the questions 
of the hour, must be deemed sufficient, all allusion being sup- 
pressed to that astonishing system of metaphysical subtleties and 
generalities, on which his political views rest, and out of which, 
as first principles, he professes logically to deduce them. 

We have already mentioned that Proudhon puts himself for- 
ward as the critic both of the economists and the socialists. His 
precise position, as between these two sects, will appear from the 
following extracts from his Contradictions Economiques. 


‘ The social science is the reasoned and systematic knowledge, not of 
what society has been, nor of what it will be, but of what it is in its 
whole life—that is to say, in the ensemble of its successive manifesta- 
tions; for in this alone can there be reason and system. The social 
science ought to embrace the sphere of human things, not only in this 
or that period of its duration, nor in certain of its elements, but in all 
its principles and in the integrality of its“existence; as if the social 
‘evolution, stretched out through space and time, were suddenly to be 
amassed and fixed on one tableau, which, exhibiting the series of gene- 
rations and the succession of phenomena, should manifest their con- 
‘nexion and unity. * * It may very well be, then, that political 
economy, despite its individualizing tendency and its exclusive habits 
of affirmation, is a constituent part of social science. * * From this 
point of view the discordant, and so often subversive, facts which now 
form the staple and object of political economy, ought to be considered 
by us as so many special hypotheses successively realized by humanity 
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in its advance to a higher hypothesis, the realization of which would 

resolve all difficulties, and, without abrogating political economy, give 

satisfaction to Socialism. 

‘ The most controverted question of the present day is, without doubt, 

the organization of labour. As St. John the Baptist preached in the 

desert— Repent, the Socialists go about crying everywhere this novelty 

as old as the world—Organize labour, without ever being able to say 

what they think this organization should be. Somehow or other, the 

economists have seen in this socialist outery an injury to their theories; 

it was, in fact, as if one reproached them with ignorance of the very first 

thing they ought to be acquainted with—labour. They have, therefore, 

replied to the challenge of their adversaries; in the first place, by main- 

taining that labour is organized, that there is no other organization of 

labour than is implied in the liberty of production and exchange, 

whether on one’s own account or in company with others. Then, as 

this style of argument only made their adversaries laugh, they have 

seized the offensive, and, showing that the Socialists themselves under- 

stood nothing of this organization that they were making a bug-bear 

of, have ended by saying, that it is but a new chimera of socialism, a 

word void of sense-—an absurdity. The most recent writings of the 

economists are full of these pitiless judgments. 

‘ Nevertheless, it is certain that these words organization of labour 

present a meaning as clear and rational as any of the following :—or- 
ganization of the workshop, organization of the army, organization of 
the police, organization of charity, organization of war. In this respect, 
the polemics of the economists are marked by a deplorable want of 
sense. * * For ourselves, guided by the idea we have formed of the 
social science, we affirm against the socialists and against the econo- 
mists, not that labour must be organized, nor that it is organized, but 
that it is being organized. Labour, we say, is being organized—that is, 
it has been organizing itself since the beginning of the world, and will 
organize itself till the end. Political economy furnishes us with the 
first rudiments of this organization ; but socialism has ground to assert 
that, in its existing form, the organization is insufficient and transitory; 
and the entire business of science is to inquire incessantly, in the pre- 
sence of the results obtained and of the phenomena in course of trans- 
action, what are the changes immediately realizable. Socialism and 
political economy, therefore, while waging a burlesque war with each 
other, are pursuing, at bottom, one idea—the organization of labour. 
But they are both guilty of infidelity to science, and of mutual calumny, 
when, on the one hand, political economy taking for science its morsels 
of theory, blocks itself up against further progress; and when, on the 
other, Socialism, rejecting tradition, tries to reconstruct society on non- 
existing foundations.’—Contradictions Economiques, v. i. pp. 47-50. 

‘ The error of Malthus, or rather of political economy, does not consist 
in the assertion that a man that has nothing to eat ought to die, nor in 
professing that under the regime of individual appropriation, he who 
has neither work nor revenue has nothing left but to quit life by 
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suicide, if he does not prefer being driven from it by famine; such is, 
on the one hand, the law of our existence, on the other, the consequence 
of property. * * The error of Malthus, the radical vice of political 
economy consists generally in affirming as a definitive state of things 
that which is really transitory—to wit, the distinction of society into the 
upper and lower classes (en patriciat et proletariat,) particularly in say- 
ing that, in an organized and consequently mutually-interested society, 
it can happen that some shall possess, work, and eat, whilst others shall 
have neither possession, work, nor food. Finally, Malthus, or Political 
Economy, makes but a rambling conclusion, when it sees in the faculty 
of indefinite reproduction which the human species possesses, neither 
more nor less than all species of animals and vegetables, a permanent 
menace of famine; whereas it was incumbent only to deduce therefrom 
the necessity, and, consequently, the existence, of a law of equilibrium 
between population and production. In one word, the theory of 
Malthus—and this is the great merit of that writer, a merit with which 
none of his brethren have dreamt of crediting him—is that it is a 
veductio ad absurdum of political economy. —ZJbid., pp. 59, 60. 

‘To act prohibitively, or to let things take their course (Z’mpécher ow 
laisser-faire) this is the eternal alternative of the economists; their 
genius goes no farther. In vain one tells them that there is no 
question either about prohibiting or permitting, and that what society 
waits for from them is a conciliation; this double idea does not enter 
into their heads.’—Jbid., p. 218. 

‘ Competition, as an economic phase or position, considered in its 
origin, is the necessary result of the intervention of machines, dc. ; 
considered in its proper meaning and tendency, it is the mode accord- 
ing to which the collective activity manifests and exercises itself, the 
expression of the social spontaneity, the emblem of democracy and 
equality, the most energetic instrument in the production of value, the 
support of association. As a trial of individual powers, it is the 
guarantee of their liberty, the first moment of their harmony, the form 
of the responsibility that unites them and makes them mutually bound. 
But competition abandoned to itself, and deprived of the direction of a 
superior and efficacious principle, is but a vague movement, an oscilla- 
tion without aim of the industrial power, eternally tossed between those 
two equally fatal extremes—on the one side, corporations and patronage; 
on the other side, monopoly. Socialism, in protesting with reason 
against this anarchical competition, has never yet proposed anything 
satisfactory for its regulation.’—Jbid., p. 233. 


Proudhon, therefore, as a critic of the existing state of things, 
acknowledges himself a socialist; but as a man of action and 
progress, as a politician seeking to devise means for achieving 
that small portion of the general social evolution which Provi- 
dence has assigned to the present generation, he stands aloof 
from the other socialists. Their formula of improvement, we 
have seen, their artifice, so to speak, for accomplishing the 
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present step of the long historic equation, is association, the aboli- 
tion of competition by means of association. His formula is quite 
different. For Phalanxes, Ateliers Nationaux, communistic socie- 
ties, and such like, he has the most unbounded contempt; and 
towards the immoral forms or deductions of the communistic 
creed, its abolition of the family, its proscription of marriage, 
and its so-called emancipation of the flesh, he entertains the most 
fierce and unquenchable hatred. Even of co-operative associa- 
tions in their most simple, inoffensive, and practicable shape, 
he seems to have but alow opinion. However effective they 
may be, while few in number, as a means of ameliorating the 
condition of those engaged in them, they will not be of any avail 
in themselves, he seems to think, as a means of wholesale cure 
for the evils that devour society. Thus, speaking of the Leclaire 
experiment in connexion with the scheme of Lovis Blanc, he 
says (Contradictions Economiques, vol. i. p. 230,) ‘The Leclaire 
* establishment is a collective monopoly, supported by the great 
‘society that envelopes it. Now, if the question is whether 
‘ society at large may become one entire — I positively 
‘deny it.’ In short, to find the true formula of the next great 
move in the process of social amelioration, the true formula of the 
transition out of the gloomy to-day into a better but still neces- 
sarily imperfect to-morrow, we must, Proudhon thinks, go much 
deeper into the bowels of the social science. Not proscribing 
competition, not denouncing the principle of supply and demand, 
but holding these facts firmly in our hand, as expressions of real 
value that it has cost the human intellect much hard effort to 
attain; yet facing at the same time all the horrors in which these 
facts leave us, we must excogitate a new doctrine that will in- 
clude these facts, together with something more, and pierce 
through those horrors into the future. en such a doctrine, 
Proudhon thinks, is the law of the disintegration of property. 
The notion of property; the notion that a man may in any 
circumstances truly say of a thing, This is mine ; the notion that 
any individual human being can possess a right to a single 
fraction of the earth or of what it produces, beyond that varying 
quotient that would be his if the whole sum to be shared were 
perpetually divided afresh by the whole number of those that 
were alive to share it;—this notion or belief, Proudhon thinks, 
is not an absolute category of human thought, but has been 
gradually losing force ever since the world began, and is doomed 
eventually, in virtue of the law of all social evolution, to a sure 
extinction. This principle, expressed by him for popular use in 
the famous aphorism, La Propriété, c’est le vol, he regards as the 


greatest truth of the age. Only in this principle does he see any 
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hope or guarantee for the amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind; whoever does not believe this principle, cuts away the 
sole intellectual ground of philanthropic effort. But, admit this 

inciple, admit that property is but a temporary and provisional 

lucination of the human reason, and philanthropic endeavour 
will then have a resistless justification in the most profound 
social science. Keeping in view that distant point in the future, 
when, carrying all their civilization, all their acquired knowledge 
and habits with them, men shall universally be equal as regards. 
their right to the earth and its produce, no man possessing more 
than another, we shall know in what direction to go forward, 
and in what spirit to conceive all our political measures. The 
clue of the future will be in our hands; and working consciously 
in accordance with the grand impulse by which all things are at 
any rate borne along, we shall be willing servants of the Supreme 
Intelligence. But, as the great conception under which we work 
is scientific, so must be our ways and means. Not by any violent 
leap will the abolition of property, and consequently of the dis- 
tinction between the patriciat and the proletariat, be arrived at; 
but by a slow evolution, taking its rise in the whole basis of the 
present. Not by confiscations, murders, and pillages; not by 
any interferences with the present rights of possession that 


would shock opinion as it now exists, must the disintegration of 


property be accelerated—should such things happen, indeed, 
they may be accepted with satisfaction as faits accomplis—but b 

the use of such means as are regarded by all as legitimate. x 
decree of the ‘ Right to Labour,’ for example, would be a step 
in the right direction. Wherever such a right is recognised, 
whether expressly and formally, as in France under the Provi- 
sional Government, or implicitly and indirectly, as in the English 
Poor-law, property must rot away under its influence. But more 
efficient still, would be an organization of exchange on a new 
_— The establishment of a bank for the direct and 
immediate exchange (by certain banking devices) of commodi- 
ties one against another without any intervention of money ; 
this is the specific practical idea of Proudhon. Let such a bank 
be instituted; and then, he says, without any infringement upon 
existing routine, with Jaissez-fuire, laissez-passer, still regnant 
and supreme, with competition and capital free to do their best, 
with money even in circulation, so long as people care to have 
it, a germ of destructive power will have been inserted into 
society that will lead in time to the most wondrous conse- 
quences. For the details of this scheme, reasoned out in all 
its length and breadth, and defended as being at once in accord- 
ance with the hardest political economy and the most enthusiastic 
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Socialism, we must refer the reader to Proudhon’s own expositions 
of it. 

There can be no doubt that these doctrines of Proudhon, vehe- 
mently promulgated as they were by himself during the first 
months of the republic, did much to alter the course of socialist 
speculation in France. His positive views, indeed, as to the 
organization of exchange and other matters do not appear to 
have found many disciples; but his negative declamations against 
communism, and his powerful reiterations of economic truths 
that the socialists were losing sight of, seem to have had a 
sobering effect on the popular mind. The Icarian projects of 
Cabet, promising immediate plenty and luxurious accommoda- 
tion for all, crumbled into nonsense before his merciless logic; 
and the thoughts even of sanguine men were compelled, by the 
dread of him, into a more narrow and practical channel. Now, 
although he had given no particular encouragement to the 
scheme of co-operative associations, not seeing in them any 
remedy for the evils of society as a whole, but only a means of 
benefiting such as should be the first to set them in operation, 
yet the immediate advantages likely to arise from their institu- 
tion appeared so great, and it seemed so probable that even 
Proudhon’s idea of a new system of exchange would be most 
easily initiated in connexion with them (namely, as a means of 
facilitating the exchange of produce between different associa- 
tions, ) that the Proudhonists themselves yielded to the general 
tendency of opinion in that direction. In short, during the last 
year and more, the socialist activity of France, abandonin 
chimerical attempts, seems to have concentrated itself on the 
single object of founding and multiplying associations ouvrieres on 
a principle virtually identical with that of the Leclaire experi- 
ment. These associations ouvriéres, clearly the smallest and least 
violent application of socialist principles that could have been 
attempted, have been pronounced ‘the most practical result’ 
that has yet flowed from the revolution of February. 

About 150 co-operative associations, we have been informed, 
are now in full operation in Paris alone. Almost every trade in 
Paris has its association ouvritre. From copies which lie before 
us of the rules and regulations of some five or six of these 
institutions, we see that they are founded, with certain minor 
differences, pretty much on one model. In some cases the 
necessary capital is borrowed; in others, where little is required, 
the members raise it among themselves. In the larger associa- 
tions, the management of the business, subject finally to the 
decisions of the whole body of members, is delegated to a certain 
portion of their number, named the committee, the council, or 
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something to that effect; in the smaller associations, of course, 
the plan is still simpler. New members are admitted on very 
nearly the same conditions in all—namely, by being regularly 
proposed and certified as respectable by two or more existing 
members; by paying a small entrance fee, or agreeing to pay it 
out of their first earnings; by undergoing a short novitiate, &c. 
In some of the associations the wages of all the members are 
equal for the time worked; in others there are differences of 
higher and lower salaries according to status; in some the system 
is that of piecework, according to a pre-established tariff. To 
all the institutions is attached a fund for sickness, casualties, 
orphanage, &c., supported by deductions from the wages. In 
almost all the associations it is provided that a certain share of 
the surplus profits, usually one-third, shall, after a certain degree 
of prosperity has been attained, be set apart for the extension of 
the basis of the association, or for the service of the co-operative 
principle in other departments of industry, % ¢., for the insti- 
tution of co-operative associations in other trades. Of the 
remainder of the profits, part usually goes to the casualty or 
charity fund of the association, and part is divided among the 
members, in some cases equally, according to the time worked, 
in others in the ratio of the amount of wages earned during the 
year. Some of the associations, it will therefore be seen, (and 
among these are the two, or the successors of the two, that were 
founded under the auspices of Louis Blanc,) lean to the com- 
munistic principle, while others are simply co-operative. In 
many of the associations there is an express provision against the 
associations themselves becoming masters, on the old principle, 
by giving out work, in times of hurry, to non-members; and in 
most, we should think, this provision is implied. The following 
extract from a paper in ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ for January, 1850, 
will convey a more precise idea of the activity of the French 
associations generally, and of the prosperity of some of them: 


‘ The tailors, who are sixty men on an average at work, with about 300 
‘adherents, have been working for the last twelvemonths on equal 
wages, and have realised 6/. per cent. profit on a business of 40007. a 
year. Another Tailors’ Association at Bourdeaux, thirteen men in all, 
netted 8000 franes profit (320/.,) in four months, working by the job, 
but with an equal right to the dividends. The arm-chair makers, 
seventy in number, began with a capital of 504 francs (20/.,) and 
have a business now worth 100,000 franes (4000/.) a year. The cabinet- 
makers, in the same yard—the Cour St. Joseph, in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine—have much more work than they can get through, and work 
so well, that they are able to sell somewhat dearer than their capitalist 
rivals. The cooks, who, unfortunately, are divided into several rival 
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associations (one of which has lately failed), can afford to give the work- 
ing classes as good a breakfast at four sous, as they can obtain else- 
where for ten. The paviours, who have two associations, have got into 
their hands, by tender, a large portion of the paving of Paris. To 
that extent has the movement spread, that 104 associations, by their 
delegates, are now engaged in forming an Union des Associations, the 
main object of which is to establish what is termed by them a ‘ mutu- 
ality of credit,’ by means of exchange-bonds, payable in labour and 
produce—a great idea, the main development of which is owing to a 
gentleman well known for his abolitionist efforts, and now a resident 
amongst us, M. Jules Lechevalier.’ 


A history of socialism in England, though it would be by 
no means so extensive as the history of French socialism, would 
still have points of interest. Even in this, the native land of 
political economy, there had grown up, during the present cen- 
tury, a large amount of that vague, half-articulate, sentimental 
kind of socialism that, as we have seen with regard to France, 
did not know its own name, but believed itself to be the mere 
instinctive form of heart or benevolence. Latterly, as all know, 
our literature, especially our newspaper literature, and most 
especially of all, the ‘Times’ newspaper, in its poor-law leaders, 
had become full of sneers at the economists, of diatribes against 
Malthus and his school, of denunciations of supply and demand 
and a wretched system of Laissez-faire. This, as we now under- 
stand, was half-articulate socialism; socialism, that without know- 
ing its own name, was able by sheer faith in the supremacy of 
emotion over doctrine, nay, in the doctrinal value of emotion 
itself, to shake the foundations of the existing political economy, 
and make men dissatisfied with it. But there were not wanting 
in England explicit forms of socialism, explicit social systems. 
Owenism, indeed, with its wretched cardinal notion of the omni- 
potence of circumstances, and its feeble namby-pambyism of 
style, never took any such hold of the national intellect as the 
more powerful French systems of socialism were able to take of 
the intellect of France. Still its effects, within restricted limits, 
were considerable, and one heard of queer rural attempts to put 
it in practice. Even French socialism, it would seem, was 
imported in small quantities for those whose deeper specula- 
tive capabilities required a more choice article than the native 
English. And lastly, true to its instinct for the specific and 
practical, the English public had received, with a positive display 
of interest, the ‘accounts of the Leclaire experiment that were 
given in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in ‘Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal,’ and still more recently and authoritatively in Mr. John 
Stuart Mills’ ‘Principles of Political Economy.’ This was exactly 
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the degree and amount of socialism that the English mind was 
capable of taking into immediate consideration. 

Thus, by a process of its own, the English mind had come to 
realize some small morsel of that purely scientific conception, 
which, as we have already stated, constitutes the essence of 
theoretical socialism—the conception, namely, that as labour has 
already passed through the three stages of slavery, serfage, and 
hired service, so a fourth and more advanced stage may still be 
in reserve for it. Mentally to dandle a scientific conception, 
however, is easier than to try it in practice; and the probability 
is that the theoretical socialists of this country would have been 
content to postpone any experiments towards giving their con- 
victions an actual form, and would have thought it enough to 
gaze sympathetically on the experiments that were in any case 
going on in France for the general benefit of Europe, had not a 
wonderful series of revelations suddenly disclosed in our own 
country, existing, as it were, under our very feet, a mass of 
social woe and putridity that France itself could not parallel, 
and that, admitting no longer of procrastination or speculative 
dilettantism, called for all methods, all hands, all theories, to 
come péle-méle to the rescue. We allude to the letters in the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ and above all to the series on the state of 
the metropolitan poor, by Mr. Henry Mayhew. The publica- 
tion of these letters has proved an epoch in our social history; 
and of the man by whom such a work of investigation was con- 
ceived, and by whom it has been so far executed, it may surely 
be said, in the full sense of the fine old Roman phrase, ‘ He has 
deserved well of his country.’ 

Mr. Mayhew’s primary object was simply to bring facts to 
light ; to furnish, piece by piece, to the English public and the 
English legislature, a more thorough and minute report than had 
ever before been attempted, of the state of the working classes 
and of the poor in London. When finished, and thrown into 
the form of an encyclopeedia, alphabetically arranged, his ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle’ Letters will form a work unique in literature. 
But, brought, as he has been, by his investigations, into contact 
with such varied forms of misery, and invested, as he has been, 
by the popular appreciation of his services, with a kind of un- 
official authority or chiefship in the metropolis, he has not been 
able to confine himself to the mere task of procuring information, 
but has been induced, nay, almost compelled, to bring his own 
energy and resources to bear in the meantime, and, as it were, pro- 
visionally, on certain parts of the general problem presented for 
solution. All that have read Mr. Mayhew’s letters must know, that 
among the horrors they revealed, none were more fearful than those 
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ascertained to exist among the operative tailors and the needle- 
women of the metropolis. In these two occupations, competition 
and /aissez-faire, those demons incarnate of the socialist theory, 
had produced their most ruthless results. The condition especially 
of the operative tailors of London, a body of men numbering 
about 23,000 in all, was shown to be perfectly hideous. While 
a small proportion of them were employed in what are called in 
the trade ‘ eager shops, and were in the receipt of sufficient 
wages, the immense majority, it was shown, were living in a state 
of incessant toil and starvation, under the slavery of a class of 
middle men, or sweaters, who, receiving work in large quantities, 
and at a reduced rate of contract, from the ‘ cheap’ or ‘ dishonour- 
able’ shops, kept chiefly by Jew clothiers, let out this work again, 
at a still lower rate of wages, either directly to the operatives, or 
again to other sweaters intervening between them and the opera- 
tives. In consequence, too, of the increasing patronage that the 
ublic, and even some of the richest and noblest families in the 
d, were bestowing, from very natural motives of economy, on 
the cheap in preference to the dear shops, it was shown that the 
‘honourable’ part of the trade was rapidly declining, (at the rate, 
it was calculated of 150 journeymen every year, thrown out of 
fair work, and irrevocably kidnapped for the Jew shops by the 
sweaters, ) and in a sure way to rie entirely out. Now it is asa 
partial remedy for this state of things, (fully to appreciate the 
miseries of which, the reader must be familiar with the details as 
published in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’) that Mr. Mayhew has 
proposed the establishment of what he calls ‘ the Tailors’ Guild, — 
a proposal, the essence of which is, that refraining from any organic 
innovation, or any use of the specifically socialist methods of 
amelioration, it seeks to concentrate, as it were, within one spot, 
and for the benefit of one class of men, all the recognised prin- 
ciples and devices of the best existing English practice of com- 
mercial insurance. The following extract from Mr. Mayhew’s 
prospectus will give the best idea of his scheme: 


‘ All that is needed is association. The suffering, the squalor, and 
the abasement of the single victim are to be met and overcome by 
union. And by such union, be it distinctly understood, no combination 
is meant or intended that shall in any way interfere with either the 
social or the commercial freedom of the individual. Every man is 
to stand upon his own feet, single in the use and enjoyment of his 
powers of skill and industry—united only to obtain the fair reward of 
his labour, and the enjoyment of his self-respect as a free citizen. The 
object of THe Tartors’ Gurtp is, then, unequivocally, neither political 
nor communistic. Its aim, like that of the ancient fraternities from 
which it borrows its title, is principally commercial. * * The vital 
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principles of the contemplated institution are:—I. That the institution 
shall be known as Toe Tartors’ Guitp. II. That the benefits of the 
guild shall be operative alike for working tailors of both sexes. 
III, That on the books of the guild shall be kept a registration of the 
names and earnings of the members, so that the statistics of the past 
and present condition of the trade may at once be known. IV. That 
an oifice for the insurance of an uniform rate of income to the work- 
man throughout the ‘brisk’ and ‘slack’ seasons of the year be a part 
of the institution. V. That a savings’ bank and loan office be another 

VI. That a poor fund, by which the aged and disabled may be 
duly relieved, be also instituted; the fund to be supplied by general 
subscription. VII. That the unemployed be found employment, at a 
less rate than the ordinary wages of the trade, upon making the clothes 
of the members of the institution and their families. * * It is, 
moreover, intended that the guild, combining with its general aim some 
of the principles of a club-house, shall offer, at cost price, the means 
of refreshment, together with the occasional advantage of assemblies 
for the recreation of all its members. It is further intended that a 
library be founded, and that lectures and evening classes be instituted 
for the instruction of all desirous of participating in their obvious 
utility.’ 

From the socialist point of view, and perhaps even from a more 
ordinary point of view, some of the parts of this scheme, (2s, for 
example, Art. VII., on the means of employing the unemployed, ) 
might appear open to criticism. The essential features of the 
scheme, however, particularly as seen in its provisions for in- 
surance of uniform wages and for loans, are such as, while re- 
commending it to economic practice and to ordinary commercial 
good sense, cause it to be regarded, even by socialists, as a step 
to be encouraged rather than resisted. At present, the scheme 
is but in embryo; but Mr. Mayhew, we believe, has received 
assurances in its favour not only from influential men in society 
generally, but also, which is more important, from the trade 
itself; from ‘ honourable’ master tailors, on the one hand, and 
from operatives, in great numbers, on the other. 

A movement very different in its nature from Mr. Mayhew’s, 
though arising proximately out of his investigations, is that which 
the newspaper paragraphs may have already introduced to the 
notice of some of our readers, under the name of ‘ Christian 
Socialism.’ ‘This name it has received, partly on account of the 
mere notoriety of the fact, that among those primarily connected 
with it are one or two clergymen of the church of England ; 
in part, also, from the circumstance that these clergymen, 
and others associated with them in the movement, do actually 
profess that it is the religious aspect of socialism, or, at least, its 
capability of a profound religious modification, that determines 
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their adhesion to it. It is now many months since the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Maurice, of King’s College, London, accompanied by the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, Hants, the author of 
the paper in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ already quoted, and various 
other gentlemen of known philanthropic zeal, and of similar sen- 
timents on the subject of the relation in which the church of 
England ought, at the present day, to try to stand to the people, 
were in the habit of meeting, as frequently as possible, with 
some of the leading chartists among the working men of London, 
with a view not only to establish a feeling of confidence between 
classes too long estranged from each other, but also to ascertain 
from the lips of those best qualified to know, what the hardships 
and wishes of the people, in the matter of labour and wages, 
really were. Whether the socialism that we speak of literally pm 
out of these meetings, or whether they only had the effect of de- 
termining and confirming certain essentially socialist speculations 
that had already been hovering in the minds of those by whom 
they had been arranged, we are not in a position to say; 1t seems 
certain, however, that these meetings pointed to an English 
socialist movement as their only natural and proper issue. A 
socialist movement that might somehow unite the aspirations 
that existed on the one side, after a Christian method of dealing 
with social questions; and the efforts that were being, at any rate, 
made on the other, for some amelioration of a hard lot—such 
seems to have been the decision virtually come to at the consulta- 
tions, and held as settled. But precisely at this moment came the 
stimulus of Mr. Mayhew’s revelations, urging into immediate 
execution what might else have been delayed. 

Partly on account of the greater urgency of the case of the 
operative tailors, partly on account of the superior facilities 
afforded for communicating with them, by the fact that one of 
their number, Mr. Walter Cooper, had taken a leading part in 
the meetings above mentioned ; it was resolved to try the in- 
tended experiment first in their trade. Accordingly, capital to 


‘the amount of 3002. having been raised by the clerical and other 


romoters of the scheme, and a body of nine workmen (now 

increased to thirty) having been got together, the necessary 
arrangements were made, and, in February last, the Working 
Tailors’ Association commenced business on extensive premises in 
Castle-street, Oxford-street. 

The principles on which the association is conducted are those 
of the most moderate form of socialism; that is to say, the 
association is not communistic, as we have defined that word, 
but simply co-operative. The manager, Mr. Cooper, who is 
absolute master until the association shall have repaid the capital 
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advanced to it, receives a salary of 2/. a week; the other members 
work by the piece, according to a fixed tariff of prices, and earn 
somewhat higher wages, on the whole, than those earned by the 
workmen in ‘honourable’ houses in the trade. All work is done 
on the premises. No Sunday labour is allowed. The books of 
account lie open for the examination of every customer. Interest, 
at the rate of four per cent., is paid on the capital lent; and the 
intention is to pay off the whole of that capital as soon as 
possible. One-third of the net profits is, by common agree- 
ment, devoted to the extension of the association by the 
admission of new members; the remainder is to be divided 
among the workmen, in the ratio of their earnings, or otherwise 
applied for their common benefit. The lenders of the capital 
have agreed not to receive their money when repaid, but to 
apply it in the formation of other co-operative associations. 

uring the time that the association has been in operation, the 
business, notwithstanding the superior wages paid to the work- 
men, and the very moderate scale of charges to customers 
(31. 18s. cash, for the best quality of frock coat; 3/. 12s. for 
the best quality of dress coat; 1/. 12s. for the best quality of 
dress trousers, &c.,) has been very remunerative ; though, as 
stock is taken but once in three months, the precise amount of 
profits cannot yet be stated. The workmen are in high spirits ; 
and should they receive a sufficient share of custom, have san- 
guine hopes of continued success. No attempt has yet been 
made to extend the association beyond the business of mere 
production; the workmen still living, as before, at their respec- 
tive separate homes or lodgings. Several circulars have been 
issued by the association, in one of which, addressed to their 
‘ Brother Toilers of all Trades,’ they strenuously advise others 
to follow their example. 

The success of the Tailors’ Association has encouraged its 
original promoters to attempt a Needlewomen’s Association, on the 
same principle. A capital of 500/. having been raised, or being 
in the process of being raised, for the purpose, a house has been 
taken in Red Lion Square, and all the preliminary arrangements 
made. The house contains work-rooms, a shop, and lodging- 
rooms. ‘The work is to be under the care of a female super- 
intendent, who is to receive a fixed weekly salary. The needle- 
women, having their work allotted to them by the superin- 
tendent, according to their respective abilities, are to be paid 
according to the work done. When not employed in executing 
orders, they are to be employed, for a time not exceeding ten 
hours a day, on goods to be sold in the shop. A rent for the 
house and shop is to be charged to the needlewomen, as well as 
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four per cent. interest on the capital invested. This capital, when 
repaid, is to be applied by the lenders, as in the case of the 
Tailors’ Association, to the Hansen of another similar establish- 
ment. ll the profits of the work, subject to these deductions, 
are to be divided among the needlewomen, the distribution to take 
place once a quarter. Such of the workwomen as are single 
are to be allowed to sleep in the lodging-rooms, each having a 
separate bed, for which ls. 6d. a week will be charged. The 
house will be regulated, as much as possible, like a family; and 
for this purpose a committee of ladies has been formed in con- 
nexion with it, one of whom will visit the house every day, 
There will be prayers daily in the house, and it will be visited 
by a clergyman. A school is to be opened, as soon as possible, 
for the children of the married needlewomen. The superin- 
tendent is to have the power of dismissal, subject to the appro- 
bation of the lady visitor of the day. Accounts are to be 
balanced weekly, and to be open for the inspection of customers. 
Such are the main regulations of the association; as it has but 
just commenced, nothing can be said as to its success. 

Two Associations of Shoemakers have likewise been formed. 
One of these, set agoing by the same parties that are concerned 
with the preceding, and on very much the same principles, is 
but commencing business. The other, a spontaneous com- 
bination, independently formed by some twelve or thirteen 
shoemakers who have had the matter in contemplation for more 
than two years, but had not been able sooner to raise the small 
capital necessary, has been in operation with considerable success 
since March 16th, 1850, in a shop in High Holborn. We have 
also heard of a projected Association of Bakers, the necessary 
capital for which is to be furnished by a young master baker, 
who will, accordingly, be the principal in the co-partnery. This 
experiment is sanded with some anxiety, the application of the 
association-principle to the baking business being attended with 
peculiar difficulties. The expectation of the promoters of the 
movement, however, is, that not only in the baking business, but 
in every other also, the experiment will succeed, if only the pre- 
liminaries are judiciously adjusted, and a moderate amount of. 
public i ag afforded. To ensure the latter, what the 
urge on the workmen and workwomen is, the necessity, above all 
things, that in every case their work should be the very best, in 
pent of quality, that man or woman can turn out of their 

ands—coats well cut and well sewn; shirts fitting well and 
efficiently buttoned; shoes that will not rip nor raise corns; 
sound, pure bread. And all this the workmen and workwomen, 
at least, solemnly promise in their circulars. Meanwhile, con- 
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fiding in this promise, and pledged heart and soul to the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, the extra-professional friends of the move- 
ment are appealing to the public through the press. Within 
the last month England has witnessed the phenomenon of the pub- 
lication of two socialist tracts, by two clergymen of eminent 
character and literary repute, the one intitled ‘ Chea Clothes and 
Nasty,’ by Parson Lot; the other, ‘ Christian Socialism.’ Parson 
Lot, under which sobriquet the reader of the ‘ Village Sermons’ 
and ‘The Saints’ Tragedy’ will recognise an old friend, ad- 
dresses himself chiefly to the state of the tailor trade, but bursts 
forth also in a most vigorous Saxon style against competition, 
Malthus, and the political economists, all through. The author 
of the tract on ‘ Christian Socialism’ takes broader ground, and 
boldly announcing that his socialism is in substance and purpose 
‘the same with the socialism of Owen, Fourier, and Louis Blanc,’ 
seeks to dissociate the essential germ of socialism, namely, the 
principle of co-operation, from the medley of irreligious elements 
with which it has been historically bound up, and to throw the 
repulsive name abroad over England with a new and better 
connotation. 


And here we must pause. Throughout this paper, it will have 
been perceived our aim has been simply to state the case—to 
state it, as every such case should be stated, broadly, deeply, 
sympathetically. As little as possible have we intruded opinion 
or criticism in the first person. We have sketched, for the in- 
formation of our readers, the progress hitherto of a vast move- 
ment, in the future course of which all European society is 
implicated. Separating the main and essential proposition of 
socialism, namely, the doctrine of Industrial Co-operation, from 
all those heresies, intellectual and moral, with which we have in 
this country been accustomed to associate it, there is certainly 
no reason why ‘we should refuse to examine it, and let it stand 
or fall by its manifestations and merits. That ‘united labour, 
under good superintendence, in wholesome rooms, with a 
division of the profits among the labourers, is more economical, 
more safe, more Christian, than rival labour in separate hovels, 
carried on for the benefit of middlemen or puffing tradesmen’— 
such is the principle of the new English form of socialism, as it 
is put forth by its advocates; and there is nothing in this to draw 
down any instant sentence of furious or clamorous extinction. 
Let the principle be pleaded; let it be tried; and by its merits 
let it stand or fall. And by its merits it wil stand or fall. For 
ourselves, fresh as we are from the sanguine language of its sup- 
porters, we will only say, on the per contra side, that we feel very 
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strongly as if there were still certain partts of the question that 
have by no means been fathomed, we will not say to their utmost 
depths, but even to their middle, or first depths. The instant 
pecuniary benefit to the workmen employed, the immense moral 
elevation likely to follow from such a change of social status and 
individual consciousness as that involved in passing from the 
situation of a hired servant to that of a part-proprietor and 
capitalist—this at once comes before us. The immense democratic 
advance, also, that would be realized for all Europe, by the 
gradual abolition of the caste of ‘masters,’ in the present sense 
of that word, and the gradual introduction of a system of ma- 
nufacturing, trading, and agricultural co-partnerships, mutuall 
connected by exchanges, is no less apparent. But this ‘ Leslie’s 
short and easy method,’ which our friends have taken with Malthus, 
competition, and political economy as it stands, we confess we do 
not like. The saying of Proudhon about the Leclaire experiment, 
that it was a monopoly, drawing its sustenance from the surround- 
ing society, remains with us as a not very digestible bit of criticism, 
and conjures up before us the time when, the associative experiment 
having been long enough persisted in, the associations in opera- 
tion may have no outlying masses of ordinary society to derive 
strength from, and may be obliged to prey upon each other, show- 
ing this monarchy of workmen, in the place of the monarchy of 
masters, or of the middle classes, to be far from bringing a millenium 
in its train. That there are devices ready against this we are aware, 
but so far as we have read, the whole subject seems to have as yet 
received but too perfunctory and shallow an examination. And 
while it is excusable that the suffering operatives, gazing at the 
practical side of competition, daissez-faire supply and demand, 
&c., should give vent to nothing but abuse with regard to them, 
nay, while such abuse is useful—surely it is not too much to 
expect that others, more happily situated, might rise to the 
scientific point of view, and include these facts, harsh as they 
are, in an earnest, yet non-malignant appreciation. These, let 
us say what we will, are expressions of social realities, as hitherto 
attained—expressions that it has cost the human mind much trouble 
to arrive at, and that have done good service in their day; what 
we want, then, is not stones to bruise them with in a passion, 
but Aaron’s rods, Aaron’s expressions, that will swallow them 
up. So far we must agree with Proudhon, whatever we may 
think of his tremendous mode of solving the difficulty. 

There is one testimony, however, in favour of co-operative 
associations, to which, as coming from a man to whom all the 
me economic objections against them must be greatly more 

iliar and clear than even to those who deem such objections 
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crushing and conclusive, every one must attach great weight. 
We allude to the testimony of Mr. John Stuart Mill. The fol- 
lowing is the passage in his ‘ Political Economy’ where he sums 
up his views on the point. 


‘The value of this ‘ organisation of industry’ for healing the widening 
and embittering feud between the class of labourers and the class of 
capitalists must, I think, impress itself, by degrees, on all who habi- 
tually reflect on the condition and tendencies of modern society. I 
cannot conceive how any such person can persuade himself that the 
majority of the community will for ever, or even for much longer, con- 
sent to hew wood and draw water all their lives in the service and for 
the benefit of others; or can doubt that they will be less and less 
willing to co-operate as subordinate agents in any work, when they have 
no interest in the result, and that it will be more and more difficult 
to obtain the best workpeople or the best services of any workpeople, 
except on conditions similar in principle to those of M. Leclaire. 
Although, therefore, arrangements of this sort are now in their infancy, 
their multiplication and growth, when once they enter into the general 
domain, are among the things which may most confidently be 
expected.’ 


This is a very moderate and guarded estimate; but not the 
less deserving attention on that account. Others, of more san- 
guine temperament, affirm much more golden things of the co- 
operative principle. In their view of the case, this principle is, 
as it were, the funnel through which all industrial society must 
be poured, in its way towards the destined enlargement of the 
new era; nay, through which it is even now unconsciously de- 
scending. There are circular movements of the fluid, they say, 
in the upper and wider space above the funnel, and hence there 
are repugnances to the general tendency; but even the cir- 
cular movements have a motion downward, and will reach the 
funnel at last. Through the funnel all must go. So far, 
however, as the argument for Socialism and Communism is con- 
cerned, we have much to say that must be reserved to a future 
occasion; for the present, we have confined ourselves, as pro- 
mised at the outset, to the history and exposition of these ap- 
pearances. 
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Art. X. The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. 
By Rev. James M‘Cosu, A.M. 8vo. pp. 540. Edinburgh, 1850. 


Ir was the boast of the disciples of Socrates, that their master 
was the first who brought philosophy down from heaven to 
earth. In the sense in Shich these words were used by them, 
they may be allowed to ~ as containing a just eulogium on 
that sagacious and singularly untranscendental inquirer. But 
were we to suppose the expression employed for the purpose of 
describing the true genesis and tendency of philosophy, we 
should be constrained to pronounce it the reverse of the truth. 
Philosophy is not heaven-born, nor does its proper direction lie 
downwards from heaven to earth. It begins as man begins, by 
looking up. It ascends in its reasonings from multeity to unity. 
Its process is ever an ascending one, and it can find no legiti- 
mate pause until it has gone quite up from earth to heaven, 
and done homage before the footstool of the Absolute and the 
Eternal. 

What is philosophy, according to the just and worthy accep- 
tation of that imposing word? In an age when the word is in 
every one’s mouth, and which boasts itself as pre-eminently a 
philosophic age, the inquiry can neither be inapposite nor 
uninteresting. 

In this inquiry little is to be gained by an appeal to etymology. 
‘The love (or the loving pursuit*) of wisdom,’ is a rem. 
which conveys to the mind even less than the word of which it 
is a translation. The latter, from its technical use, has become 
the symbol of ideas not embraced by the words of which it is 
composed. If, however, we adopt the explanation of these 
words given by some of the ancient inquirers, we shall find our- 
selves somewhat advanced in our research. ‘ Wisdom,’ says 
Cicero,t ‘as defined by the ancient philosophers, is the know- 
ledge of things human and divine, and of the causes by which 
they are held together.” An anonymous Greek author} has 
defined copia as tmorniun trav aitlwy, so that philosophy 
would be the pursuit of the knowledge of the first causes of 
things. This approaches very nearly to the definition which has 
most commended itself to modern inquirers—viz., that philo- 
sophy is the knowledge of things as they are possible, or more 
elegantly, as well as more correctly, the knowledge of things in 


* . . Oeiac copiac. Diog. Laert. in Plat. 63. 
T De Officiis, ii, 2. } Ap. Walz. Rhett. vol. vii. p. 696. 
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their causes. By this definition we express pretty nearly the 
notion which the common usage of philosophers has affixed to 
the term, and which the reason of the case demands it should 
convey. 

Aristotle has shown* that all science consists in the just 
answering of two questions, the one respecting the 6m: of things, 
the other respecting the 3r:—that is, the being of things, and 
the cause of that being. This represents also, very justly, the 
actual process by which the mind arrives at a philosophy. When 
we open our eyes upon the world around us, a multitude of 
objects present themselves to our observation, soliciting our 
notice by their utility, their strangeness, or their attractiveness. 
We obey the impulse which has summoned us to observe them; we 
ascertain that they have a certain character, place, and relation 
to the objects around them; we can number, arrange, and classify 
them according to these observations, and we proceed to make 
such classification. This is what Aristotle calls the imornun 
morrhav xat Oavuaordv, the knowledge of the many and mar- 
vellous objects around us. At this point we might rest, so far as 
the wants of our every-day life are ¢Coheerned: Buta natural 
impulse urges us to ask further,. coneeraiag these chiects, ‘how it 
is that they exist, and by, what they bave been procuced?. Until 
these questions have satisfacrorily. an3weted, we fel that 
our science of them is incomplete. Now, the pursuit of these 
inquiries leads us to the discovery of laws or wikia according to 
which the processes of nature are conducted, and causes by 
which the dred results are effected. ‘To take an illustration 
from the case adduced by Aristotle in the passage to which we 
have referred—the eclipse of the moon; observation teaches us 
that the fact of an eclipse has occurred, that it began at such 
a time, and terminated at such another time, that the appearance 
of the moon during this period was dim and obscured, that the 
serontae of the moon at the time, in relation to the other 

eavenly bodies, was so and so, and other matters of a similar 
kind. Thus far we know the oz: of the matter, but we would 
also know the 3iér, and for this purpose must ascertain the laws 
of the moon’s motion, the rule of her relations to certain other 
bodies in the planetary system, and such like, until at length we 
reach the knowledge of the cause of this change on her disc 
which we have observed. When this is verified, we have a 
philosophy of the lunar eclipses; we know these things in their 
cause. 

Now, if this be philosophy, it is easy to see that its proper 
direction and ened tendency is upwards from earth to heaven, 

* Analyt. Post. ii, 1, 2. 
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from the creature to the Creator. 
particulars to generals—from facts to laws, each of which 
embraces a multitude of facts; from laws to causes, each of which 
comprehends a multitude of laws. 
these causes? Must the mind, after pursuing its earnest inquiry 
after unity, Le constrained at last to content itself with a limited 
variety, as the nearest approximation it can make to that which 
0 not stop at present to answer these 
questions; it will suffice for what we have now in view if it be 
admitted that such are the questions which true philosophy, by 
es her votaries to ask. 

The testimony of philosophers themselves might be abun- 
dantly cited in support of what we have here advanced; let the 
judgment of the two greatest names in modern philosophy suflice: 
‘Though it is true,’ says Bacon, ‘that a little philosophy 
‘inclineth men’s minds to Atheism, yet depth in philosophy 
‘ bringeth men’s minds about to religion; for while the mind of 
‘man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
‘rest in them and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the 
‘chain of these coatedérate -and Jiziked together, it must needs 
eliy’*--a sentiment which he has 
condensed:inty an, gpophjhegm in his treatise ‘De Aug. Scient., 
i. 5: ‘Leyiores faustus in phitogoph:a Yeo avocant, pleniores 
e language of Newton is no less 
explicit: ‘The business of natural philosophy is to argue from 
without feigning hypotheses, ink 

om effects, till we come to the very first cause, which certainly 
is not mechanical.’t In these views we are happy to think a 
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It is a process of ascent from 


Is there nothing beyond 


to deduce causes 


e majority of the profoundest philosophers of our own day, 
agree, many of whom have come forward 
ir belief, but from the resources of their 
knowledge to help others to the more confident assurance which 
The extensive advances which science 
has made by the application of the Baconian logic, have accumu- 
lated proofs of the truth of Bacon’s remark, that for the refuta- 
tion of Atheism the ordinary works of God are sufficient. 

It is by reasoning from God’s ordinary works alone that any 
satisfactory demonstration of the Divine Being and perfection 
can be furnished. What have been called a priori reasonings on 
this subject are either altogether futile, or not really what they 
assume to be. Whether we attempt to infer the existence of 
God from the postulate of being in general, or from that of 
space as a special form of being, or from any particular existing 


t Optics, Qu. 28. Comp. the sublime conclusions of the Principia. 
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thing as an effect involving the existence of some one by whom 
it has been produced, we start alike from a fact, and reason 
upwards to its formation or substantive cause. The reasonings 
of Clarke and Wollaston are no more a priori reasonings than 
those of Paley or the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises.’ The two classes 
differ from each other, not in logical form, but simply in the 
difference of their data, and in the greater or less degree of 
absolutism which they secure for their conclusion. A really 
a priori argument for God would be one which, out of the mere 
idea of God, should evolve his necessary existence and perfec- 
tions—just as out of the mere idea of a half we evolve the con- 
clusion that it is less than a whole. But an argument like this 
it is ape impossible for us to sustain in reference to the 
Infinite and Incomprehensible. 

Pursuing the line of inquiry which is within our reach, we 
can discover, in the first place, sufficient reason for believing 
that God is. This we infer with confidence from the facts pre- 
sented to our view on every side of us. Of these facts, the mass 
are of a particular kind. ‘They suggest to us, not merely the 
idea of being, but also that of becoming. They are effects, the 
result of a change operated on previously existing states of 
being by some power adequate to such an operation. That 
power is found by us to reside in an adjustment or adaptation of 
one part of the universe to another; and as such an arrange- 
ment indicates the presence of a superintending mind, by which 
the adjustment was conceived and framed, we are carried up to 
the belief in the existence of some intelligent being, wise 
enough and powerful enough to scheme and order the universe. 

An attempt has been made by some writers of the atheistic 
school to turn aside the force of this reasoning, by ascribing all 
effects to the laws of nature. But if we would judge accurately 
on this point, we must insist on knowing precisely what this 
phrase is used to describe in this connexion; for it is a phrase 
which is employed to designate so many different objects, that 
unless we fix it down to a special meaning in each particular case, 
we incur the risk of reasoning amid the fallacies of an ambiguity. 
We say, for instance, that it is a law of nature that fire should 
burn; by which we mean that fire possesses a certain property, 
in virtue of which it is adapted to produce a certain effect upon 
other bodies endowed with a susceptibility of being acted upon 
by that property; here, what we call a law of nature is simply 
an adjustment of a property of one body to a property of another 
body. Again, we say that gravitation is a law of nature; by 
which we mean, that the bodies composing the material universe 
—-so far, at least, as these are under our observation—perpetually 
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tend to a given centre: in this case, the term law of nature ex- 
presses the existence of a continual adjustment of material bodies 
to each other. Once more; we say that the alternation of day 
and night, the change of the seasons, the flux and reflux of the 
tides, and such like phenomena, are Laws of Nature, when 
evidently we mean to designate by the phrase an observed fact 
of regular occurrence. Now, in which of these senses is the 
phrase used, when it is affirmed that all the changes which take 
place in Nature are the effect of Nature’s laws? It must be in 
one or other of the first two; for were the phrase used in the 
third of the above-mentioned senses, the assertion would amount 
to nothing more than that regular changes are regular changes. 
Let us take the phrase, then, in either of the two first of these 
meanings, and see how the assertion of the Atheist stands. All 
effects are the result of the laws of nature—that is, of adjust- 
ments between the properties of bodies, either occasionally or 
rpetually coming into contact with each other. But if so, the 
inquiry obviously arises, By whom were these adjustments them- 
selves made? Are not they as much evidences of design, and 
therefore proofs of a Creator, as are the arrangements which re- 
sult from them? The appeal of the Atheist to the laws of Nature, 
inst the inference from the phenomena of events to the existence 
of a designing mind, is only a removing of the argument a step 
farther back in the chain of arrangement, whither his opponents 
are quite willing and prepared to follow him. As the author of 
the work now before us justly remarks, in doing this, writers of 
the atheistical school— 


—‘only succeed in referring a given adaptation to a more general 
cause; and they do not seem to reflect that we are ready to follow them 
thither, and to point out the adaptation there, possibly under a double 
form, or one adaptation adjusted so as to produce another. When we 
point, for instance, to the eye, as showing such thought, such care, such 
refinement, such advantage taken of the properties of natural agents, 
‘and fitted,’ as Sir John Herschel remarks, ‘to force upon us a convic- 
tion of deliberate choice and premeditated design, more strongly, per- 
haps, than any single contrivance to be found in art, the atheist 
contents himself with saying ‘that the eye is produced by that law of 
nature according to which children resemble their parents; and he 
forgets that we follow him from the child to the parent, and there dis- 
cover the very same adaptation; with this farther adaptation, that the 
parent’s frame is so constructed as to be able to produce an offspring 
after his own likeness.’—p. 3. 


On the ground, then, of the evidences of design with which 
the universe is filled, we infer the existence of God. But in the 
very act of making this inference, we are impressed with the con- 
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viction that the Being by whom this universe was designed must 
be a wise and a benevolent Being. The adjustments of bodies 
to each other are so skilful, and at the same time so productive 
of benefit to the sentient and intelligent part of creation, that we 
cannot resist the impression that He from whom they sprang 
must be a being of boundless intelligence and of supreme 
benevolence. This conviction is heightened when we turn from 
the phenomena of the universe, as they exist in space, to the 
phenomena of the universe as they exist in time. Here a vast 
field opens on our view, presenting to us a boundless variety of 
operations, daily, hourly, incessantly proceeding, and requiring 
for their control and guidance, not only a hand of infinite might, 
but also a mind of infinite intelligence. We see, also, that a 
prevailing beneficence characterizes all these operations; at least 
we find that, upon the whole, they tend to advance the welfare of 
that portion of the creation which is capable of being so advan- 
taged. How fearful to contemplate the possibility of all the 
mighty elements which are at work being permitted for a single 
instant to work out of order, or for other than beneficent ends! 
And how wise, and, at the same time, how gracious, must be that 
mind, which so regulates the tremendous and complicated 
machinery, that all things continue as they were from the be- 
ginning, and continue to serve the uses, and minister to the well- 
being, of the animal creation! 

Thus far the argument from final causes leads us pleasantly 
and satisfactorily along; and there are many who willingly rest 
at this point, and refuse to inquire further. They have found 
a God—a wise and benevolent, as well as an all-powerful Being— 
whom it is elevating and cheering to think of as the friend and 
protector of man. But to stop here is to leave the most important 
part of the field of inquiry unexplored. Other phenomena 
than those on which the sentimental Theist loves to rest are 
teeming around us, and demanding our consideration. IfGod be 
wise, and good, and powerful, is He also just? If the physical 
creation has its lesson to teach concerning Him, has the conscience 
of man no voice to utter on this solemn theme ? and in what light 
does it teach us to regard God, and how does it prompt us to feel 
towards him? If there be implanted in us, by itis creative will, 
a stern monitor and judge, which, appealing to moral distinctions, 
ever aims at making us follow the good and shun the evil, and 
unsparingly condemns and punishes us, when we neglect the ad- 
monition,—are we not constrained to believe, that it is not to 
Him a matter of indifference which course we pursue, but that 
He summons us to the right one, and will judge and punish us if 
we swerve to the wrong one? And if He be so wise and good a 
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being, how comes there so much suffering and so much evil of 


every kind in the world he governs? How comes it that often- 
times the same arrangement becomes the channel of blessing and 
the channel of suffering to us; so that adjustments which, viewed 
on one side, are indications of a purpose to do man good, appear, 
when viewed from another side, indications rather of malevo- 
lence? How comes it that, in spite of all the evidences with 
which creation teems of the goodness and wisdom of the Creator, 
there is so little in man’s breast either of confidence or love 
towards God? In short, how is the divine perfection, in respect 
of intelligent beneficence, to be reconciled with the apparent 
capriciousness of his dealings with man, and with the fears and 
gloomy alienation which man’s heart and conscience prompt him 
to entertain towards God? 

From these questions, the majority of our writers on natural 
theology have either entirely turned aside, or they have con- 
tented themselves with regarding them superciliously, and dis- 
missing them with a hasty and unsatisfying answer. But they 


are questions which will continue to press upon persons of 


thoughtful and speculative habits; and there are minds only too 
happy to dwell upon them, for the purpose of advocating conclu- 
sions of a sceptical nature as to the divine government of the 
universe. From an early period in the history of speculation, the 
hypothesis of two ruling principles—a good and an evil one—has 

resented itself with acceptance to the minds of not a few. This 
Scothons pervades the Griental philosophy and theosophy, both 
ancient and modern; it was not unknown to some of the philo- 
sophers of Greece, and it widely influenced the early Christian 
philosophy into which it found its way through the medium of 
Gnostic and Manichean speculations. It is manifestly, however, 
a mere subterfuge from the pressure of painful difficulties, and has 
no claim to be regarded as, in any sense, a philosophical explana- 
tionof the facts of thease. The undeniable order and unity of plan 
in the formation and regulation of the world, give the negative to 
suchan hypothesis; whilst the progress of philosophy, by continually 
showing that occurrences and rules, which at first sight appear 
discordant, are in reality parts of a harmonious, but vast and 
complicated machinery, has given it its deathblow. Hume has 
assigned prominence to the mized character of the phenomena 
presented by the universe, for the purpose of drawing the con- 
clusion, that no moral character whatever can be predicated of its 
governor. But against such a conclusion the inner nature of 
man revolts and rebels. It is utterly irreconcilable with facts 
known and felt to be of pressing moment by all men. If in 
seasons of depression and suffering we are tempted to feel that 
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God is indifferent to our happiness, or looks with an equal eye 


on goodness and on crime, there are other moments when we are 
irresistibly impressed with the thought, that He is one who 
‘loveth righteousness’—one in whose presence evil shall not 
stand—one who, though he may permit evil to exist, and even to 
prosper for a season, will surely visit those who indulge in it with 
sore and heavy retribution. Bat if we reject the hypothesis of 
the oriental theosophists, and the hypothesis of Hume, and hold 
by that of the unity and moral activity of the First Cause, we must 
fairly meet the facts which seem to oppose this conclusion, and 
show, by some means, that to this one cause the whole phe- 
nomena of the universe may be consistently referred. 

This is the great problem which Mr. M‘Cosh has undertaken 
to solve in the volume before us. He purposes to push his in- 
pees beyond the sphere within which writers on natural 

eology usually confine themselves, and instead of limiting him- 
self to the proof from the objects around us in nature of the 
being, the skill, the power, and the goodness of God, he proposes 
to inquire,—What is the view which these works give of the 
character of God, morally considered, and what the relation 
in which he stands to his intelligent creatures, as their governor 
and judge. Such an inquiry is one of the deepest interest, both 
to those who would see natural theology built up into a more com- 
plete and symmetrical edifice than it has yet attained, and to 
those who would understand clearly the relation in which the 
conclusions of that science stand to the conclusions of the science» 
of scriptural theology. Both these ends Mr. M‘Cosh has kept in 
view in writing his book. 


‘Taking a wider range,’ sayshe, ‘than the writers on natural theology are 
wont to do, and embracing within our view a larger field, we hope to rise, 
by means of the very works of God, to a grander and more elevated 
conception of the divine character than those have attained who look 
to mere physical facts and laws. Nor will we disguise, from the very 
commencement of this treatise, that we expect to establish, by a large 
induction, that the views given by the works of God of the character of 
their maker and governor, do most thoroughly harmonize with the doc- 
trines contained in that book, which professes to be a revelation of God's 
will to man. 

‘On rising from the common treatises which have been written on 
the subject of natural theology and ethical philosophy, every intelligent 
reader has felt as if the view there given of the Deity was different 
from what is disclosed in that book which claims to be the word of 
God; in short, as if the God of natural was different from the God of 
revealed religion. Persons who take their views of God from mere 
scientific treatises and the current literature, are apt to feel as if the 
God of the Bible was too stern and gloomy. An acute thinker of the 
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present day speaks of ‘the dark shadow of the Hebrew God,’ and the 
phrase is significant of the feelings cherished by multitudes who breathe 
and live in the lighter literature of our age. On the other hand, persons 
who adopt their ideas of God’s character from the volume of inspiration, 
are apt to regard the representations of Deity in works of natural 
theology as meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme. All who have 
sipped of our current literature, or drunk into our science, and then 
turned to the Bible, have felt this discrepancy, though they may not be 
able to state wherein it consists. That felt difference cannot be expressed 
so fully, we think, as by one word frequently employed in Scripture, 
but carefully banished from the phraseology of scientific theology: that 
word is holiness—a phrase denoting one of the most essential of the 
divine attributes, but to which no reference is made by the common 
writers on natural religion. Nor is it to be expected that there should; 
for, independently of the circumstance that men are tempted to turn 
away from the too great purity of such a perfection, there is truly 
nothing in the objects which they habitually contemplate to call their 
attention to it. After they have inspected, with the utmost minuteness 
and accuracy, the structure and organization of plants, and the joints 
and instincts of animals, and the laws of the planets and fixed stars, 
they are as far as before from everything relating to the moral law of 
God, or which might lead them to discover how God acts towards those 
who have broken that law. If the properties of the divine nature 
referred to are to be found anywhere in the works of God, they are to 
be discovered, it is manifest, in the dealings and dispensations of God 
towards the human race, and in the moral law which he hath inscribed 
on every human breast. 

‘If these views be substantiated by the considerations to be adduced, 
there will thereby be furnished a link to connect the works with 
the word of God, and natural with revealed religion; there will be a 
bridge to join two territories, which have been separated by a wide 
chasm. If it be true that the government of God, rightly interpreted, 
gives the same view of the character of God, and the relation in which 
he stands to man, as the New Testament, then we have a strong and 
very satisfactory evidence in favour of the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures, and the religion embodied in them. The events of history, and 
the observations of travellers, and the testimony of unimpeachable 
witnesses, have all been made to yield their quota of evidence in behalf 
of the truth of Christianity. We are now to inquire, if some important 
corroborative proof may not be supplied by the method of the divine 
government in the world without and the world within us. 

‘We are to be engaged in reading, it must be acknowledged, the half- 
effaced writing on columns sadly broken and disjointed, showing but 
the ruins of their former grandeur; nevertheless, with care, we trust to 
be able to decipher sufficient to show that the writing is of the same 
import as that brighter and clearer revelation which God has given of 
himself in the volume of His word; and, from their sameness, to demon- 
strate that both have been written by the same unerring hand.’—p. 23. 
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To the great task, which he has thus set himself, Mr. M‘Cosh 
has brought great powers and ample resources. He is evidently 
a man of a profoundly philosophic spirit, and at the same time 
a man of extensive and varied culture in science and literature. 
His philosophic reading seems to have been very extensive, em- 
bracing not only all the better authors in theological, meta- 
physical, and ethical science, but also the most approved writers 
on the various branches of physical speculation. He combines 
with this a power of independent thinking and original speculation 
which enables him to move easily under the accumulated mass 
of his learning, and at the same time to apply what he has 
learned from others to purposes of his own. Perhaps, for most 
readers, less copiousness of matter, and greater condensation and 
point in respect of argumentation, would have been an advantage, 
as it requires considerable previous familiarity with the subject 
to be able always to find the author’s bearings in the extensive 
field he has selected for exploration. ‘To others, however, who 
desire not merely to gather a result, but also to witness the pro- 
cess by which the author has himself advanced to it, the plan 
Mr. M‘Cosh has followed will have its charms; whilst for those 
who find it somewhat difficult to follow him, the summaries he 
has given at successive stages of his argument will, doubtless, 
prove serviceable. We may add that he possesses an enviable 

ower of apt and striking illustration, by which he is enabled 
hoch to relieve the attention and facilitate the comprehension of 
the reader in the abstruse parts of his book. 

The work is divided into four books. The first is devoted to 
a general view of the Divine government as fitted to throw light on 
the character of God. Here the author is chiefly occupied in 
considering those phenomena relating to the divine government 
of the world, which render it probable, not only that some hostile 
element has been permitted to intrude its influence upon the 
world, as first organized and arranged, but that some scheme is 
actually at work for the restoration and renovation of the world, so 
as to remove from it, ultimately, all traces of disorder. The author 
states fully those phenomena which point, on the one hand, to 
man’s consciousness of estrangement between him and God, and 
on the other, to man’s indestructible sense of dependence upon 
God and obligation to love and serve him. He shows, also, that 
in the soul of man himself there is a schism—that 


‘ He has in his heart a law, which condemns the very heart in which 
it is placed. He approves of a deed, and yet neglects to perform it; 
he disapproves of a deed, and rushes to the commission of it. Moral 
excellence is commended, and yet loathed by him; and sin is con- 
demned, and yet cherished. All the lines of external proof, we have 
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seen, seem to lead to man as the offending party; and when we 
examine his character, we find him conscious of the guilt, and looking 
as if he was the culprit whose conduct has entailed such misery upon 
our world. 

“We have thus endeavoured to converge: the scattered rays which are 
to be found in the darkness of this world into a focus, that we may 
throw light upon two topics of surpassing interest—the character of 
God and his relationship to man. Nature, when rightly interpreted, 
seems to show that there is in God a property or attribute, call it what 
you please—by the word holiness, or righteousness, or justice—which 
leads him to inflict suffering, and to intimate his displeasure against 
sin and those who commit it. It would appear that God indicates his 
displeasure against man, and men universally take guilt to themselves. 
God hideth himself from man, and man hideth himself from God. 
The two stand apart, as we have seen two opposing cliffs which had 
been rent asunder by some dreadful catastrophe of nature, and have 
now a yawning gulf between; they look as if they had been united, 
and as if they might be united once more by some strong power 
brought to bear upon them, but they continue to stand apart and 
frown upon each other.’—p. 70. 


Along with this consciousness on the part of man, there are 
indications in the actual world which tend to corroborate the 
conclusion to which this consciousness points—indications of 
original grandeur and subsequent ruin, but not ruin such as 
marks an edifice utterly abandoned and desolate ; everywhere 
traces of a superintending care, that adapts part to part and form 
to form, present themselves; and the whole appears compact and 


firm, notwithstanding the disturbances that have shaken and 
it. 


‘The impression left upon our mind is not so much like that pro- 
duced by Thebes or the cities of the desert, as by modern Jerusalem, 
still a city, but in singular contrast with its former greatness. ‘There 
are evidences that the building is far inferior to the original one; and 
here and there you see a stone of the first fabric, in some respects sadly 
out of place, yet all admirably fitted to uphold the existing struc- 
ture. That fabric is not a perfect one, such as it seems once to have 
been, but it is in every respect suited to the imperfect individuals who 
dwell in it. It resembles those palaces which have been turned into 
hospitals, retaining some marks of their being originally designed for a 
nobler purpose, and causing us to sigh over the degradation to which 
they have been subjected, but accommodated, notwithstanding, by a 
wonderful dexterity to the good end which they now serve.’—p. 78. 


Nor is this all: the preservation of the world under these 
circumstances, and the evidences of mercy and goodness which 
are continually furnished in God’s dealings with it, suggest the 
hope that this world may yet be the scene of a glorious renova- 
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‘tion. If earth were utterly abandoned by God, why does He 
still work in it for good? Why surround man with so many 


incentives to virtue and holiness ? If this world be but a prison 


of the hopeless, why are its tenants permitted to look out on so 


prone | glimpses of a fairer and happier state; and why is there so 
much to stimulate the expectation that they may yet go forth 
from their bondage and enjoy the liberty for which they feel they 
were originally destined ? 

From these more general considerations, the author passes, in 
the second book, toa particular inquiry into the Method of the Divine 
Government of the Physical world. Here the subject of the govern- 
ment of the world by general laws is fully and scientifically 
treated, and the wisdom of God in this arrangement triumphantly 
vindicated. The author shows very convincingly how this fact 
in nowise interferes with the providence of Goi, but, on the 
contrary, helps us rightly to understand how that Providence has 
ample scope for its benevolent and unerring exercise — how 
it cherishes a humble reliance on the constant care of God, and 
encourages us to offer prayer to Him for the guidance and bless- 
ing we need. He shows, also, the benefits which accrue to man, 
as a being whose nature is imperfect, and whose character has to 
be reformed, from the method which God follows in governing 
the physical universe ; and how all the mysteries which seem to 
gather around the physical government of God disappear when 
we assume that man is not a spotless being, who may be guided 
by a moral law alone, but a sinful being, who needs physical 
restraints and punishments to keep him from evil. 

In the third book, Mr. M‘Cosh takes up the subject of the 
principles in the Human Mind through which God governs mankind. 
In this part of his work he has entered at considerable length 
into an examination of the moral nature of man, including the 
subjects of the will, the conscience, responsibility, the quality 
and rule of virtuous actions, and the relation of man’s moral 
constitution to the government of God. This is followed by a 
careful and singularly lucid survey of the actual moral state of 
man—of the laws of the working of conscience, the influence of 
a depraved will on the moral judgments, the judgment pro- 
nounced by conscience on the character of man, the virtuousness, 
and more particularly the godliness, of man’s character, the pro- 
duction of the existing moral state of man, the state of the con- 
science in the depraved nature, the restraints laid upon man by 
the conscience, their extent and character, and the evil effects 

roduced by a condemning conscience. This part of the work 
is peculiarly valuable; in it the author has aimed, and, as it 
appears to us, with great success, to supply what has hitherto 
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been a felt want in moral scincee—the bridging over of the 
chasm between the speculations of ethical philosophers and 
Christian divines respecting the moral condition of man. He 
has shown that the conclusions of both classes of inquirers are 
not inconsistent, but, on the contrary, mutually complement each 
other ; so that to be a sound theologian, one needs not to re- 
pudiate the of ethical and to be a 
thorough moral philosopher, one must go on from the specula- 
tions of ethics to the conclusions of theology. This third book 
concludes with an examination of the nature and influence of the 
affections as governing principles of the human mind, and the 
following summary of the argument from the combined view of 
the physical and moral :— 


‘In astronomy, the distance of a star is determined by surveying it 
from two points. There are heavenly truths which are bert ascertained 
by taking two positions, and a view from each. It is from a considera- 
tion, both of the physical and the moral, that we obtain the proper 
measure of the divine administration. 

‘We cannot, from the physical alone, determine what God and this 
world are in relation to one another. Considered in itself, the physical 
does seem as if it was constituted, so as to be restrictive of human 
folly, and punitive of human wickedness. But the argument is far 
from being complete, till we demonstrate, on independent grounds, that 
human folly and human wickedness exist. We have, throughout the 
whole of this treatise, proceeded on the principle that we cannot connect 
the facts till the separate existence of each has been ascertained on 
satisfactory grounds. By a preliminary examination of the physical, it 
may be shown to be fitted to promote such and such ends; but the com- 
plement of the argument is derived from the consideration of the moral, 
which shows that there are such ends to be served. 

On the other hand, it does not appear, that from a consideration of 
the moral, considered separately, we could readily take a proper measure 
of the relation of God and the world. The internal feelings would be 
apt to be disregarded by mankind, so inclined to look to the world 
without instead of the world within, and would certainly be misinter- 
preted, but for the confirmation furnished by the visible dispensations 
of Divine Providence. As the physical requires the moral, so the moral 
requires the physical, as its complement in giving a full exhibition of 
the character of God, and of his administration in reference to our 
world. 

‘We have failed of the object which we had in view, if we have not 
shown that the two, the physical and the moral, are in complete har- 
mony—a harmony implying, however, that man has fallen, that God is 
restraining while he blesses him, and showing his displeasure at sin, 
while he is seeking to gain the heart of the sinner. Leave out any one of 
these elements, and to us the world would appear an inexplicable enigma. 
Take these truths with us, and there is sufficient light struck up to show, 
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that if we had but further light, every mystery might be explained; 
and we feel that this further light may be denied us, just because of the 
probationary state in which, according to these truths, we are placed. 
There is thus introduced a consistency into the whole, including even 
the seeming inconsistencies which, if we cannot clear up, we can at least 
account for.’ —p. 465. 


In the fourth book, Mr. M‘Cosh collects the results of his wide 
survey, and shows the harmony of natural and revealed religion, 
both as respects the character of God and the restoration of man. 
The conclusion to which he brings his readers is, that the God of 
revelation and the God of nature are one, and that in the scheme 
of Christianity as unfolded in the scriptures we find that which 
alone can meet and supply what the religion of nature teaches 
us to crave and hope for. He thus concludes: 


‘ Natural religion has often been described by one party as a mere 
negation, or a mere syllabus of wants. By another party it has been 
represented as furnishing the basis to revealed religion. There is some 
truth, but there is more error, in each of these representations. Natural 
religion is not a mere negation; it gives a God and a government, and 
it anticipates a future day of retribution. So far it gives us something 
positive. But all its positive truths only remind man the more impres- 
sively of what he wants. In this sense only is it the basis of revealed 
religion, that its craving wants are all satisfied in the sublime scheme of 
Christianity.’—p. 535. 


From this brief analysis of Mr. M‘Cosh’s volume we have 
no idea that our readers will obtain anything like an adequate 
view of its contents, or a just impression of its great ability and 
value. Within the limits to which we are confined, we felt it to 
be impossible to do more than introduce it to their notice, and 
give such a summary of the argument as might whet their curiosity 
to see the book and study it for themselves. We earnestly hope 
this result will be produced. We regard Mr. M‘Cosh as having 
supplied a work much wanted in the present day, and one which 
will secure for him a high place among the philosophic divines 
and original thinkers of the age. It would augur ill for the 
prospects of sound philosophy and enlightened religion amongst 
us, were such a work to fail of securing a large measure of at- 
tention from those whose pursuits or tastes incline them to such 
inquiries as those to which it is devoted. 
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$14 HUNGARIAN LIFE 


Arr. XI. (1.) Zhe Village Notary. Translated from the Hungarian of 
Baron Eétvis. By Orro Wencksrern. With Introductory 
Remarks by Francis Puuszky. 3 vols. post 8vo. London: 1850. 

(2.) Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady. By Tueresa Putszxy. With 
an Historical Introduction by Francis Putszky. 2 vols. post 
8vo. London: 1850. 


Tue Baron Eétvés is a Hungarian nobleman. In 1841, the 
cuniary speculations of his father brought his family to the 
rink of ruin. The son then gave himself to literature, partly, 
we may suppose, from taste, but mainly, it seems, that he might 
procure a living. The ‘ Village Notary’ is one of his produc- 
tions. It is a fiction, but designed to represent real life in Hun- 
gary, prior to the memorable changes which have taken place 
in that country within the last few years. Of the political drift 
of the story our readers may judge from the following passage 
in the ‘ Introduction’ to a translation, written by Francis 
Pulszky, the gentleman to whom the work was dedicated on its 
first appearance in Hungary :— 


‘Baron Edtvis was the leader of a third party. He was imbued with 
the levelling tendencies of French liberalism. The men of the Eétvis’s 
school admired the theoretical perfection of centralization, and vied with 
the Vienna party in their aversion to the county institutions, with their 
assemblies and elections. But the Austrian camarilla wished to establish 
the so-called ‘ paternal absolutism’ in the place of the county institu- 
tions; while the Eétviés party dreamed of a free parliamentary govern- 
ment. His party considered Hungary as a ‘tabula rasa,’ and they en- 
deavoured, in defiance of history, to raise a new political fabric; not on 
the ground of written law, but on the treacherous soil of the law of 
nature. It was chiefly composed of young men of letters, who, full of 
spirit and ability, were but too prone to discover the weak and faulty 
parts of the county government, while they were unable to appreciate its 
practical soundness, and its salutary influence. This circumstance caused 
them to withdraw from the elections, and to look down upon the 
struggles and contests of parliamentary life. Their doctrines could not, 
therefore, have any influence. To obtain a licence for printing and 
publishing a newspaper was extremely difficult. Nevertheless the Eétvis 
party had got possession of a newspaper. Their leaders, though spirited 
and witty, failed in bringing their ideas of centralization home to the 
minds of their readers. The national instincts of the Hungarian people 
were opposed to such notions. But so convinced was Baron Eétvis of 
their truth and justice, that he resolved to publish them, and make them 
popular, at any hazard. He wrote a novel, in which he put together a 
variety of small sketches and studies from nature, and formed them into 
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one grand picture, for the express purpose of caricaturing the political 
doings in our counties. But, fortunately for the public, Baron Estvis 
was a better poet than a politician, and his political pamphlet ripened, 
very much against his will, into one of the most interesting works of 
fiction that the Hungarian literature can boast of. His book was eagerly 
read and enthusiastically admired ; it was devoid of all political action. 
Baron Eétvés missed the object at which he aimed; but he carried off a 
higher prize. Instead of popularizing his ideas, he popularized himself, 
and the poet atoned for the sins of the politician. Nor was this difficult. 
Baron Eétvés was a thoroughly romantic character. He was more than 
the hero of a novel: his adventures and his fortunes made him a real 
hero. His years, though few, had been full of strange vicissitudes, and 
his life, from the cradle to his mature age, was one uninterrupted chain 
of strange and untoward events.’ —Preface, pp. v.—vii. 


The baron became a minister of state under Count Batthyany 
in 1848; he is now, we believe, a voluntary exile in Bavaria. 
The above description of his genius does not inspire us with 
great confidence in his wisdom as a politician; but the story of 
his volumes is developed with much skill and power, and brings 
out the dark side of the old institutions of Hungary with suffi- 
cient effect. We feel as we read, that if these pictures of place- 
hunting and electioneering corruptness—very much the counter- 
part of matters in our own history less than half a century 
since—may be taken as unexaggerated, it was high time that 
the country should be reduced to a tabula rasa, and all things 
be made to start anew; or that the institutions of centuries, which 
local, and especially extraneous, influences had done so much to 
pervert, should be purified and expanded, so as better to subserve 
their intended uses. The first of these schemes—that of total 
reconstruction, was the dream of the French liberalism of 
Eotvos ; the second—that of giving more width and efficiency 
to existing institutions, was the more modest and practicable 
policy of Kossuth and his party. Beside the two parties who 
pi arestag, in the main, with the views of Edtvés and Kossuth, 
there was a third, consisting mostly of the high aristocracy, who, 
without being filled with any great reverence for the wisdom of 
the court of Vienna, had their reasons for wishing to be at peace 
with it, and turning their attention mostly to economical matters, 
endeavoured to persuade themselves that the true end of man is 
to get money and to be comfortable. These were the Hunga- 
rian Conservatives. The party of Kossuth, embracing the middle 
class and gentry, was supreme, both in strength and numbers, and 
was the party of Reformers, after the Whig-Radical fashion ; 
while the gentlemen of the Eétvés school delivered grave essays 
on their abstract principles, and when the hour of trial came, in 
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place of doing the needed work, employed such skill as they 

sessed in impeding the men who were more capable of doing 
it. But the error of Eétvés in this respect does not detract 
more than very partially from the interest and value of his book. 
In the language of Pulszky, ‘he missed the object at which he 
‘aimed; but he carried off a higher prize. Instead of popular- 
‘ izing his ideas, he popularized himself, and the poet atoned for 
‘the sins of the politician.” We may receive his pictures of 
Hungarian life, accordingly, as substantially truthful, while we 
discard his political theories, in relation to the best mode of 
dealing with its evils, as false. But for these theories, however, 
the dark portions of the canvas would no doubt have been less 
dark, and lights might have been more brilliant; but, bearing 
this in mind, our guide may prove, on the whole, a safe one. The 
tale opens with the following description of the Hungarian land- 
scape, and of the seat of a Hungarian noble :— 


‘The traveller in the districtson the lower Theiss, however narrow the 
circle of his peregrinations, may be said to be familiar with the whole of 
that part of Hungary. Some families boast of the resemblance, not to 
say the identity, of their members. To distinguish one from another, 
we must see them long and often. The case of these districts is very 
much the case of those families; and the traveller, after a few hours’ 
sleep on our sandy roads, has no means of knowing that he has made 
any progress, unless, indeed, it be by looking at the setting sun, or his 
jaded horses. Neither the general character nor the details of the 
country will remind him of his having been subjected to locomotion. As 
well might the seaman on the Atlantic endeavour to mark his course on 
the watery plain which surrounds him. A boundless extent of pasturage, 
now and then diversified by a broken frame over a well; or a few storks 
that promenade round a half-dried up swamp; bad fields, whose crops, 
the kurug and wheat, are protected by God only, and by that degree of 
bodily fatigue to which even a thief is exposed;—perhaps a lonely hut, 
with a couple of long-haired wolf-dogs, reminding you of the sacredness of 
property; and the ricks of stale hay and straw, left from the harvest of 
last year, impressing you with the idea that their owners must either 
have an excess of hay, or a want of cattle:—such were the sights upon 
which you closed your eyes, and such, indeed, are the sights which you 
behold on awaking. The very steeples which, before you fell asleep, 
were visible on the far plain, seem to have gone along with you; for 
there is as little difference between them, as between the village which 
you were approaching in the early part of the afternoon and the one to 
which you are now drawing near. The low banks of the Theiss, too, 
are the same; our own yellow Theiss is not only the best citizen of our 
country—for it spends its substance at home—but it is also the luckiest 
river in the world, since nobody ever interferes with it. The Theiss is, 
in fact, the only river in Europe of which it may be said that it is exactly 
as God has made it. 
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‘Somewhere on the banks of the lower Theiss, in any of its districts 
—say in the county of Takshouy—close to where the river flows in the 
shape of a capital S, and at no great distance from three poplars on a 
hill (there is not a hill for many miles in whichever direction you may 
go, and, least of all, a hill with trees upon it), lies the village of Tissaret, 
under the lordship of the Rety family, who have owned the place ever 
since the Magyars first came into the country—a fact, which Mr. Adam 
Catspaw, the solicitor of the family, is prepared to prove at all times, 
and in all places, to any one that might be inclined to doubt it. 

‘Than the family of the Retys none can be more ancient; and it 
cannot therefore be a cause for wonder that the village of Tissaret came 
in for a few spare rays of that dazzling brilliancy which surrounded 
its masters. There is a large park, in which the trees, which were 
planted as early as thirty years ago, have grown to a fabulous height. 
There is a pond, the waters of which are sometimes rather low, but 
which, no matter whether high or low, are always beautifully 
green, like the meadow around. In rainy weather that meadow is 
rather more sandy than the paths, which, though frequently covered 
with fresh earth, are still sometimes in a condition which induces 
strangers to call them dirty, thereby astonishing the gardener, who 
thinks that they are exactly what paths ought to be. And, besides, there 
is a large castle, with a high roof, with gilt knobs on the same; and with 
a Doric hall, in which the sheriff used to smoke his pipe; and with a 
Gothic gate, in front of which a crowd of supplicants might at all times 
be seen loitering, and losing their time. There is a yard, with stables 
to the left, and a glass-house, and a hen-roost to the right, without men- 
tioning the grand dunghill, which covers more than one half of the 
stables. Everything, in short, is grand and comfortable, and shows— 
especially the high-road from the door of the house to the county town, 
and which has been made expressly for the Retys—that the place is the 
residence of a sheriff. 

‘ All the buildings of the Retys are of a monumental character; and 
the more so, since one distinguishing feature in monuments,—viz., their 
being built at the public expense, belonged to every fabric, road, or 
bridge, made by the Retys. Every one in the county knew of this fact; 
and, though a few persons pretended to blame them for it, the great 
majority of the people were quite satisfied, as, indeed, it was their 
bounden duty to be.’—pp. 1—d. 


Such is the general aspect of Hungarian scenery. It is a flat, 
open, sea-like land; not like the plains of Lombardy, where 
the fertility and the abundance of wood often give you the 
impression, as you look across it, of an interminable forest; but 
rather like our own Salisbury Plain, where the eye can travel 
on for miles without the sight of tree or dwelling, and where the 
partial undulations that occur are, from the monotony of colour, 
only faintly perceptible. Nevertheless, such are the varieties 
given to every surface of the globe by the journey of the sun, 
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and by the changes of the atmosphere and of the seasons, and, 
above all, such is the power of association, that the love of 
country has its root in the heart of the Hungarian as deeply as 
in the heart of people dwelling in regions bearing a much 
nearer approach to our notion of paradise. The banks of the 
Danube, indeed, are hardly less beautiful than the banks of the 
Rhine; and the slopes of the Carpathians, of course, present all 
the beauty and variety of mountain scenery. But the landscape 
characteristic of Hungary is not of that order. 

The ‘ Village Notary’ embraces a sufficient variety in charac- 
ter. The Baron Rety, owner of the Castle of Tissaret, is a 
— of good meaning, but vain, and of feeble purpose. His. 

dy is a second wife. ‘The baron solicited her hand, less from 
affection than from the vanity of possessing in that relation the 
woman said to be the most beautiful and the most clever in the 
county. The lady, too, accepted the overture of the baron, 
less on account of what he was, than from the hope of being 
able to stimulate his ambition, and, for her own site. to make 
him a person of much more consideration. That this object 
may be realised, the baroness is found capable of committing 
herself to the meanest and gravest crimes. The baron has two 
children by his former wife, a son named Akosh, and a daughter 
named Etelka. Akosh is a young man of intelligence, ardour, 
and noble sentiments. Etelka is a good deal the counterpart of 
her brother. Among the residents in the castle is Mr. Catspaw, 
the family attorney, a cattish, wily, earthworm, ready to advance 
his own interests by resorting to any amount of craft or cruelty. 
The family next in importance in the story is that of Tengelyi, 
the Notary. Tengelyi is a man a little beyond fifty, compara- 
tively poor, but possessed of the privilege of nobility, a privilege 
which has long been as common in Hungary as the right to vote 
at an election among ourselves. Tengelyi is intelligent, well 
educated, high-minded, a man of scrupulous nonour, and of the 
most conscientious patriotism. His wife is a dignified, matronly 
person; his daughter, Vilma, his only child, is a model of 
feminine loveliness; and the love-story of the tale is between 
this lady and Akosh, the son of the Baron Rety. Vandory, the 
clergyman, is the exemplar of pastoral amiableness and worth. 
He is the elder brother of the Baron Rety, and has resigned his 
claim as such in favour of his brother: but, from some circum- 
stances in the early history of the brothers, this fact has been 
concealed from the knowledge of the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Skinner, a district justice, figures conspicuously in the narrative, 
and must be taken, we suppose, as an embodiment of all the 
vices that may be nai 2 incident to his class. His villanies, 
in common with those of his domestic lawyer, Andreas Keni- 
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hazy, and those of the more renowned Mr. Catspaw, are purely 
loathsome. They consist of depravity without even the redeemi 
quality of power—the quality which often gives so much painf 
interest to the villains of Shakespear and Scott. The choice 
doings of the gentlemen just named proceed from the lowest 
form of selfishness, and are marked by a pertinacious and un- 
principled cunning, but by nothing more refined. Some of 
the most touching incidents of the story belong to the career of 
a man named Viola, a man who has been forced by some acts of 
feudal oppression into the condition of an outlaw and a robber; 
who pursues his reluctant vocation with a sort of Robin Hood 
skill, courage, and generosity; and whose sense of gratitude for 
the slightest kindness shown to him, and deep love of his wife 
and children, demonstrate that he is a delinquent more sinned 
ainst than sinning. One peculiarity of every faithful picture 
of social life in Hungary, as compared with what is familiar to 
ourselves, must consist in the larger space assigned to the Gipsy 
and the Jew. These oriental elements are naturally more 
observable, from the nearer proximity of the country to the East. 
The three most characteristic scenes in the story, are the pro- 
ceedings at the county election ; the trial of the robber, Viola; and 
the trial of Tengelyi on the charge of murder. The election 
scene exhibits the war of families and parties, the use of bribes, 
and of all the arts naturally connected with bribery, in a manner 
bearing too near a resemblance to proceedings of which we have 
often heard, and sometimes been the witnesses, nearer home. 
The trial of Viola — the lawlessness with which life was 
often taken away in Hungary, when the plea for proceeding by 
court-martial—a plea not difficult to sustain—could be success- 
fully urged. The trial of Tengelyi gives further evidence of the 
need of reformation, both in the law and in its mode of adminis- 
tration. Edétvés, as we have said, wrote as a reformer—or rather 
as a destructive: it is accordingly the shady side of the Hungarian 
institutions which he is most concerned to present. Before we 
roceed to give our readers some idea of a county election in 
ungary, it may be well to cite the following passage from 
Madame Pulszky’s first volume, as setting forth the object of such 
meetings, and, which is not less important, as describing the class 


and number of the persons who possessed the right of voting on 
such occasions. 


‘In Hungary, once in every three years, the nobles of every county 
were accustomed to assemble, under the presidency of their lords- 
lieutenants, officers appointed by the government for life. At the 
same time, the civil corporations of each town met, under the presi- 
dency of a commissioner, especially appointed for the purpose by the 
government. In these assemblies were elected, by acclamation—and, 
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in case of a contest, by ballot—all the magistrates and municipal 
functionaries for the three years next ensuing. The functionaries thus 
chosen had the administration of all the affairs of their county or their 
town, and were obliged to give their constituents an account of their 
stewardship at quarterly meetings, technically called congregations. At 
these congregations all the acts of the government were submitted to 
the assembled body, in order, in case of any illegality, that they might 
be forwarded, as gravamina, or grievances, to the Diet. In these 
congregations, too, the instructions for the deputies to the Diet were 
prepared ; for, in Hungary, the members of that body were, previously 
to the late reforms, literally delegates, and not representatives. The 
affairs were habitually carried on in the following mode :—First, the 
resolutions and orders of the ‘Cancellaria aulice’ (Royal Chancery), of 
the ‘ Consilium locum-tenentiale Hungaricum’ (Home Office), and the 
‘Camera regia’ (Treasury), were published. If the majority thought 
any of these resolutions unlawful, a committee was named, which, with 
the county fiscal (county attorney), was to give an opinion about the 
illegality. In case of necessity, a representation was drawn up, and 
submitted to the authority which was in fault, or the whole affair was 
consigned ‘ as grievance’ to the Diet. Then followed the correspondence 
with the other counties relative to any political questions of the day ; 
next came the accounts given by the county functionaries of their admi- 
nistration for the last three months ; after this, the petitions of private 
persons, which were put into the hands of the magistracy, or of specially 
appointed deputations ; and, at last, any complaints against the muni- 
cipal officers. Besides, every member of the congregation was free to 
make independent motions. The sheriff (Alispan, Vicecomes) always 
opened the sessions with a statistical survey of the state of the 
county, of the receipts and disbursements, of the condition of the 
roads, of the prisons, of the suits pending and processes decided, of the 
price of provisions, &c. In the autumnal congregations, the budget of 
the county was regularly examined, and the necessary outlays of money 
for the next year were voted, for the expenses occasioned by all muni- 
cipal concerns, as the payment of the county functionaries, of the 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries for the poor, and the expense of 
keeping up the roads and prisons. The whole budget was then sent 
to the Home Office, ‘ Consilium locum-tenentiale Hungaricum,’ to be 
sanctioned. To that board, likewise, all protocols of the congregations 
were communicated ; and in case one or the other resolution of the 
county should be found unlawful, it could be annulled. In such cases, 
the points in question were, by the county or by the government, sub- 
mitted to the Diet, and by this were definitively decided. 

‘ As a result of these institutions, the Hungarian Diet was not liable 
to be overworked by the enormous mass of business which, I under- 
stand, oppresses the English Parliament ; for our Diet confined itself 
to giving general sanction to that which the congregations recommended 
in detail. 

‘ Until the laws of April, 1848, things might sometimes be virtually 
settled by the congregations themselves, who gavestrict injunctionstotheir 
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representatives how to vote in the Diet. This was exemplified in the 
year 1839, on the question whether the railroad should go on the left 
or on the right bank of the Danube. But the reader must be cautioned 
against being misled by the term nobility ; the meaning of that word 
in Hungary differs widely from that which is attached to the term in 
England. In that country the nobles were, in fact, all those who 
possessed the full and uncurtailed privileges of citizenship, and this in 
right of birth, not of property; comprehending not only many little 
cultivators, who tilled with their own hands the plot of land they 
themselves possessed, or rented from wealthier owners, but even many 
who supported themselves by the very useful, though not very aristo- 
cratic, pursuits of butchers, bootmakers, tailors, and grooms. These 
nobles, setting aside other personal privileges which they enjoyed, were 
the county electors. The whole number of voters has been estimated 
at between six and seven hundred thousand persons, in a population of 
fourteen millions. —Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, vol. i. pp. 50-52. 


Because these ‘ butcher’ and ‘ shoemaker’ freemen are described 
in the technical language of the Hungarian constitution as 
‘nobles,’ and not simply as freemen, some of our ‘ fourth estate’ 
people, that they might give proof of their trustworthy knowledge 
of the subject, along with their love of liberty, have affected to 
regard the Hungarian struggle as a contest for aristocratic privi- 
leges more than for popular liberty. As well might it be said 
that the struggle on the side of our Reform Bill was no struggle 
for liberty at all, inasmuch as it was not a struggle for universal 
suffrage. Such a statement would have been grossly unfounded, 
as referring to the state of things in Hungary before the changes 
which took place in the memorable 1848—but in the Diet which 
met in November, 1847, 


—‘the opposition in the House of Representatives, under the leader- 
ship of Kossuth, obtained a majority ; the Magnates were almost equally 
divided, but the greater share of talent was evidently on the side of the 
opposition, which was headed in the House of Magnates by Count Louis 
Batthyanyi. A general reform of the Hungarian Constitution was in 
progress; the immunity from taxation enjoyed by the nobles was abo- 
lished, and the municipal institutions and representation of the towns 
was in course of revision, when the news arrived that the French Revo- 
lution had broke out, and France had become a Republic.’—Memoirs 
of a Hungarian Lady, vol. i. p. exxxv. 


The effect of the subsequent labours of Kossuth was to give 
to his country a degree of liberty, both theoretical and practical, 
scarcely inferior to our own. But we must now return to the 
times preceding these changes, and glance at some of the vices 
incident to a county election in Hungary in those times. In the 
following pass étvés describes the gathering of the forces. 
NO. XXII. M M 
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‘It was but natural that while the Conservative party at Tissaret 
made so many preparations for the election, Mr. Bantornyi’s cooks and 
butlers should be equally busy. Tserepesh was the seat of Bantornyi’s 
party, whose numbers surpassed those of Rety’s adherents. Almost 
all the great landowners of the county, with the exception of Kishlaki, 
Shoskuty, and Slatzanek, resorted to Tserepesh. Their enthusiasm (to 
judge from the noise they made) was unbounded, and their chief 
strength consisted in the support of the younger, and consequently 
more liberal members of the community. But Mr. Kriver, who sided 
with either party, had his reasons for doubting the ultimate success of 
the Bantornyis. He was aware that, excepting himself, the prothono- 
tary, and a few vice-justices, all the placemen of the county belonged 
to the Conservative party, which did the more credit to their disinter- 
estedness and foresight, as it was well known that Bantornyi was 
leagued with men who, like himself, aspired for the first time to the 
honours and cares of office, a policy whose edge will sometimes turn 
against him who uses it. Besides (and this is, indeed, Mr. Kriver’s 
ehief ground of doubt), Bantornyi’s party had resolved to act upon the 
mind of the Cortes by persuasion, and to eschew bribery. This sublime, 
but rather unpractical idea emanated from Tengelyi, whose motion to 
that effect. was so zealously supported by Bantornyi’s friends (excepting 
always the candidates for office), that the recorder’s eloquence and 
Bantornyi’s entreaties were of no avail against this virtuous resolution 
of theirs. In justice to Bantornyi, we ought to say that he and his 
family strove to make up for this fault, and his noble friends were 
never in want of either wine or brandy; but this rash resolution, which 
the Retys published with their own commentaries, was nevertheless a 
serious drawback to the success of the party. Well might the Bantor- 
nyis agitate for the emancipation of the Jews (so the Rety party said), 
since they were stingier than a thousand Jews ; they despised the 
nobility, because they refused to treat its members. Bantornyi’s secret 
donations were fairly smothered by these public calumnies. Kriver 
was perfectly justified in protesting, that what the party wanted was 
the power of publicity. Rety’s men, on the other hand, perambulated 
the villages ; they bore gaudy flags; they had their houses of resort; 
they distributed feathers among the men and ribbons among the 
women ; the very children in the streets were gained over to them. 
Every noble fellow knew that it would be three zwanzigers in his 
pocket if Rety was returned. And the Bantornyis walked about 
empty-handed, appealing to moral force! They had not even the 
ghost of a chance ; the candidates for office became dissatisfied, and 
talked of effecting a compromise with the enemy; and there is no saying 
what they might have done, but for a most unexpected event, which 
caused them to rally round their leader.’—vol. i. pp. 150-153. 


The eighth chapter opens with a description of the town in 
which the trial of strength is to be exercised. 


‘ Dustbury is the chief market town of the county of Takshony. 
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While the Greeks of old built their cities in the clefts and hollows of 
rocks, as the learned tell us, we are informed that the vagrant nation 
from which we are descended were wont to settle on fertile soil; 
wherever our ancestors found luxurious crops of grass and a fountain of 
sweet water, there did they stop and feed their flocks. In this spirit 
they made their earliest camp at Dustbury. But when the tents gave 
way to houses, the luxuriant green of the pasturage disappeared, and 
the fountains of sweet waters, which invited our fathers to stay and 
rest on their banks, stagnated, and became a vast substantial bog. 
Still, if you look at the streets of Dustbury in autumn, and if you take 


notice (for who can help it?) of the deep cart-ruts in the street, you 


must confess that Dustburry does, indeed, lie in Canaan; and through- 
out many weeks in every year, even the least patriotic of the natives of 
Dustbury find it difficult, and even impossible, to leave the city. The 
houses of Dustbury are intersected and divided by a variety of narrow 
lanes and alleys, which, by their intricacy, are apt to perplex the stranger 
within her gates. They have a striking family likeness. Except only 
the council-house and a few mansions, they are all, to a house, covered 
with wood or stone; and so great is their uniformity, that the very 
natives of Dustbury have been known to make awkward mistakes. A 
great deal might be said of the modern improvements of the town— 
such as the public promenade, the expense of which was defrayed by 
a subscription, and the plantations, containing trees (the only ones in 
the neighbourhood), which are protected by the police, and which left 
off growing ever since they were planted. There was a plantation of 
mulberry trees too, but it dated from the days of the Emperor Joseph ; 
and no more than three mulberry-trees were left in it to tell the tale of 
departed glory. Next, there is the pavement, which a French tourist 
most unwarrantably mistook for a barricade; though, for the comfort 
of all timid minds, be it said, that the pavement has since been covered 
with a thick layer of mud, so as to be perceptible to those only who 
enter the town in a carriage. I could adduce a variety of other matters 
to the praise and glory of Dustbury, but I abstain; and leaving them 
to the next compiler of one of Mr. Murray’s Hand-books, I introduce 
my readers into the council-house of Dustbury, and the lord-lieutenant’s 
apartments. 

‘ As the evening wore on, the streets of Dustbury were restored to 
their usual darkness. The lord-lieutenant had retired after supper, and 
everything was quiet. From the committee-rooms, where the Cortes 
were locked up to keep them safe from foreign influence, there pro- 
ceeded a low, dreamy, murmuring sound, mixed up at intervals with a 
hoarse voice, shouting the name of Bantornyi, or Rety, as the case 
might be; but no other signs of turbulence were there, to warn the 
stranger of that gigantic uproar which, in less than thirty hours, was 
to welcome the birth of the new magistracy. One of the principal 
causes of this strange tranquillity might have been found in the fact, , 
that the town was occupied by Bantornyi’s men only, and that, conse-- 
quently, any general engagement of the hostile parties was quite out 
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of the question. For the Rety party had recurred to the well-known 
stratagem of marching their troops in small detachments close up to 
the scene of the contest, without entering the city. They were thus 
secured from having their men kidnapped, and could expect that their 
appearance in one compact body would produce a general and striking 
effect in their favour. One of their extra-mural camps was at the dis- 
tance of five miles from Dustbury, at one of Rety’s farms; and it is 
there we meet again with our old friends, the three hundred noblemer 
of St. Vilmosh. The village inn is small. It is one of those agreeable 
hostelries in which the stranger, though he may not find accommoda- 


tion for himself, is at times lucky enough to find a stable for his horse ; | 
nor is there any impediment to his eating a good supper, if he happens |, 


to be provided with victuals, salt, plates, knives and forks. The stable 
and the large shed, which, save on rainy days, offered a good shelter at 
all times, were on this occasion filled with clean straw, and devoted to 
the exclusive use of the nobility. Mr. Kennihazy, the notary and leader 
of the St. Vilmosh volunteers, had carefully locked the gate of the yard, 
to prevent his men from deserting, and having taken this necessary pre- 
caution, he retired to the bed of the Jewish landlord, while the Jew and 
his family lay on the floor of the same room.’—vol. i. pp. 171—88. 


But it is not until we reach the tenth chapter that the struggle 
begins; and a picture of the war which an intelligent patriotism 
has been called to wage against the resisting mass of ignorance 
and selfishness in all countries that have ultimately become free, 
now opensupon us. ‘Tingelyi appears at the hustings, but, to his 
amazement, he is required to furnish documentary proofs of his 
nobility. He reminds his opponents indignantly that he had 
always been recognised as noble, had always paid his taxes as 
such, that no man in all Hungary had ever doubted the validity 
of his pretensions to that m4 But it avails not. Tingelyi’s 
papers, proving his nobility, had been stolen from his residence 


some days before, and one of the worthies to whom he thus ad-| ; 


dressed himself had been a party to the theft. Tingelyi was at 
this time ignorant of the robbery. He finds that his papers have 
been stolen, but they are not, as he supposes, in the 9 of an 
enemy. Viola, the generous outlaw, that he might evince his 
gratitude for kindness shown by Tingelyi’s family to his children 
and sick wife, had contrived to recover the papers from the hand 
that had stolen them. He had not found it possible, however, to 
restore them to the notary. With the documents in his posses- 
sion, he fled to one of his hiding-places, where an old soldier 
and a butcher’s boy were his only companions. To this spot his 
enemies had tracked him; and there, after a most skilful and brave 
resistance, he is captured. 

The trial of Viola was by court-martial. But this form of trial 
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in Hungary differed considerably from that so designated in 
,most European countries, though bearing some resemblance to it. 
‘The court was composed, not of military men, as such, but of 
| seven judges, who were appointed for the year, and’ empowered 
to take cognizance of, and give judgment in, any cases of robbery 
or arson that were committed in the county, provided always 
that the culprit was taken either in the act, or iment 
after, he being incessantly pursued all the while. In these cases 
the court gave summary judgment without appeal, and the only 


_ verdict they were empowered to pronounce was a capital sentence. 
_ The culprit, if convicted, was hanged on the spot. But it should 


be added that, to make out a conviction, it was necessary that all 
the judges should agree. A single dissentient voice was enough 
to overthrow the verdict, and to bring the culprit within the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. ‘The minutes of the proceed- 
ings, moreover, and the depositions of the witnesses, were sent 
to the Palatine, and examined by a commissioner, and the judges 
were responsible in each case. Viola resigned all hope of life 
from the hour of his arrest. But at his-trial, which his enemies, 
the amiable Messrs. Skinner and Catspaw expected to be one of 
the most easy and summary things imaginable, Vélgyeshy, a 
young advocate of sound learning and generous temperament, 
threw so many difficulties in the way of the process, that, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, the end would have been the failure of a ver- 
dict against the prisoner. But the intense hate of several of the 
judges, aided by much cunning, and by great overstraining of the 
law, succeeded at length in procuring the sentence. By this time, 
however, the day had waned; the dinner which the Baroness 
Kishlaki had provided for their worships the judges had been 
spoiling for several hours, of which fact the stomachs of these 
immaculate functionaries had been for some time supplying strong 
presentiment; and partly for these weighty reasons, and partly 
from certain kindly influences secretly put forth from another 
quarter, it is decided to postpone the hanging scene to the fol- 
lowing morning. Before that time some influential parties, 
disgusted by the injustice and cruelty of the proceedings of the 
ourt, contrive to set the prisoner at liberty. 

The first object of Viola, on regaining his liberty, is to possess 
himself again of Tengelyi’s papers, which Catspaw had wrested 
from his grasp when ae almost suffocated from the burning 
hut. For this purpose he makes his way at night into the 
chamber of the attorney, in the castle of the Retys. The terrified © 
wretch is compelled to surrender the documents, and with them 
some others, which he had also stolen, and on which he had set 
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a high pecuniary value; but in the agony of parting from these 
treasures, he secretly lays his hand on a sineil, and is about to 
discharge it, when Vicks seizes his arm, and, mortally wounding 
him, escapes with the papers. ‘Tengelyi knows nothing of these 
proceedings, but has consented to be on a spot near the town at ¥ 
a certain hour, to receive back his papers from the hand which 
will there be prepared to restore them tohim. ‘The screams and 
_— of the attorney alarmed the inhabitants of the castle. 
iola is pursued, but as he approaches the spot where Tengelyi 
should have met him, the notary is not visible, and the outlaw 
is obliged to make his escape a second time, with the Tengelyi 
papers in his possession. ‘Tengelyi had heard the noise of the 
pursuit, and returned hastily to his residence, but the loss of his 
cane, which fell into the hands of the pursuers; his footsteps, 
which could be traced to his house from the spot where the 
ople seemed to lose sight of their fugitive; and the fact that 
e was found at that late hour, not in bed, but evidently just 
returned from some hasty walk, the dirt of the road being thick 
and fresh upon him—all these circumstances, and some others, 
served to fasten a strong suspicion upon him, very much to the 
joy of his friends, Mr. Skinner and Mr. Catspaw. Most men, 
indeed, expressed themselves confident that Tengelyi could not 
have been the murderer. Nevertheless, the appearances against 
him were most strange and confounding. What added greatly 
to the distress of the case was, that Tengelyi, from the loss of his 
papers, was no longer a freeman, but reduced to the grade of a 
asant, and was thus left almost defenceless in the hands of men 
intent upon his ruin. These men would have hastened his trial, 
but his friends, satisfied of his innocence, coveted delay, and were 
much more sedulous than Tengelyi himself in the use they made 
of it. An old Jew, whom lady Rety had hired to murder Cats- 
w, and to give her possession of certain family papers held by 
im, was concealed in the apartment of Catspaw on the night of 
the murder. This man deposes, on his death-bed, that the deed 
to which he was himself pledged, was perpetrated by Viola, and 
not by Tengelyi. In the meantime, Viola has found a tempo- 
rary refuge in a distant county, where he gives himself to a 
asant’s duties. But his children die, his wife is all but heart- 
roken, his own spirit is so burdened by remorse and sorrow as to 
render existence almost insupportable. In this state he becomes 
aware of Tengelyi’s circumstances, and resolves to surrender him- 
self to the authorities, and, at any cost, to do what he may to- 
wards saving the benefactor of his wife and his now departed 
children. The picture of the outlaw as he attempts to carry 
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se §§ this purpose into accomplishment, is one of great pathos and 


beauty. 
Viola had many difficulties to encounter before he could carry his pro- 


i) ject into execution. His resolution was irrevocable; but what was his most 


plausible pretence for leaving the tanya (hut) without alarming the fears 
of his wife? Ever since their change of abode, Susi showed the greatest 
anxiety whenever her husband left her, though but for a few hours; 
and this anxiety, so natural for a woman in her position, had risen to a 
formidable height ever since the death of her children. Her husband 
was her all, her only treasure—her sole comfort on this earth. And 
was he not always in danger of a discovery of his former character 
and pursuits? Her anxious care was, in the present instance, almost 
maddening to Viola. In the course of that day he attempted a hundred 
times at least to tell his wife that he must leave her for a few days ; 
and a hundred times he felt that he wanted the strength to break the 
matter to her. At one time it struck him that Susi was more cheerful 
than usual, and he was loth to distress her at such a moment; another 
time he thought she looked sadder than she generally did, and he con- 
sidered that frame of mind unfavourable to the reception of his com- 
munication. Indeed, there is no saying how he could have executed 
his project, if Susi had not been struck with his embarrassed manner, and 
the preparations he made for the journey. She questioned him, and he 
told her that his master had sent in the morning, ordering him to fetch 
some cattle from a neighbouring county. Susi trembled; but there was 
no help for it. Viola was bound to obey his master’s orders: he could 
not possibly refuse obedience, by stating the reasons of his aversion to 
the journey; and the poor woman was reduced to snatch at the straws 
of comfort which lay in her husband’s assurance, that the place to which 
he was sent lay at a greater distance from the county of Takshouy than 
their present abode did. 

‘ “Don’t be afraid! Nobody can know me at that place; no Tissaret 
people come there!’ said Viola; and Susi did her best to appear quiet 
and unconcerned. 

‘ Viola was conscious of the fate which awaited him. Whenever he 
looked at his wife he shuddered to think what her anguish would be 
when the true nature of his errand was revealed to her; and all his 
strength of mind could scarcely suppress his tears. He struggled hard 
to keep them down; and in the evening, when, after pressing Susi to 
his heart for the last time, he mounted his horse, she could not, by any 
outward signs, get a clue to the deep despair which ate into his heart. 
When his voice came to her with the last ‘God bless you!’ she had no 
idea of the truth. It never struck her that she heard his voice for the 
last time. 

‘ Viola was inured to suffering. His grave aspect hid the anguish 
which convulsed his mind: but when his horse had borne him onwards 
to the deep forest, his grief leapt forth like a giant; and, shaking off the 
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bonds of restraint, he bent his head low down on his horse’s neck, and 
his powerful frame trembled with the convulsions of deep, hopeless, 
unmitigated grief. 

‘ It was late in the afternoon when he left the tanya; the fain trays 
of the setting sun shone from the west, and the crescent, shedding her 
silver light through a few feathery clouds, shone upon the solemn silence 
of the earth below. The beauty of Nature cannot prevail against the 
existence of care; but it can lessen its intensity: grief, with its bitter 
and passionate expression, yields to solemn sadness. Nature seems to 
share our woe; each star looks feelingly down from its sphere; and the 
boundless horizon brings our littleness, and the trivial character of our 
sorrows, home to us. 

‘ The peaceful silence which surrounded Viola gave peace to his weary 
heart. He dried his tears as he looked up to the stars, that send forth 
their rays of hope from their spheres of silence and mystery. 

‘He came to the hill whence, but a few short months ago, he had cast 
the first glance at his new tanya. He stopped his horse, and looked 
back. The dim light of the moon showed him but a whitish speck, and 
a herdsman’s fire near it. He thought of the hopes which bloomed in 
his heart when he came to the place; he thought of the events which 
destroyed those hopes in their first and fairest bloom. He thought of 
his children, who lay buried at the foot of the hill, and of their wretched 
mother, and of the cruel blow which was about to descend on her de- 
voted head. Again the big tears gushed forth from his eyes; but when 
this sudden burst of sorrow was over, he regained all his former firmness. 

“* Who can help it? said he, with a deep sigh, as he turned his horse’s 
head away from the place which contained all he loved best. ‘ What 
man can run away from his fate? I was born for misery!’ 

‘ Viola intended to go to Tissaret, and to surrender to Akosh Rety, or, 
if he did not find him, at least to send the Liptaka to tend and comfort 
his wife. The distance from the tanya to Tissaret was full eighty miles ; 
and Viola, to avoid being seen by any one, especially in the county of 
Takshouy, shunned the roads and beaten paths, and journeyed mostly at 
night. He had, therefore, time enough to think of his situation and 
prospects. But his thoughts would still return to Susi. 

**T would not care,’ said he to himself, ‘if I could but be comforted 
on her account. She'll despair when they tell her that I have surren- 
dered to the county magistrates. She will think me cruel! But what 
was Ito do? They would have found me out at last. Old Janosh found 
me sure enough, and others might follow in his track any day. They 
would have pounced upon me, and arrested me. But now that I sur- 
render of my own free will, I can at least prevent them from taking 
Mr. Tengelyi’s papers. I can get him out of his troubles, and who knows? 

erhaps they'll give mea pardon: Janosh said they would!’ 

‘ This last reflection was a great comfort. If ever a man expected the 
approach of death calmly and with firmness, that man was Viola. But 
death by the hands of the executioner is terrible even to the most cou- 
rageous ; and Viola, who thought of Susi, was prepared to suffer all and 
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everything, except this one last infamy, which he felt convinced his 
wife could never survive. 

‘< Perhaps they will lock me up for ten years—let them! they may 
torture me, they may do their worst; I won't care for it. It will give 
Susi strength to know that I am alive, and that she can be of use to 
me; and I, too, I’m sure I'll bear anything if I can see her at times: 
and, after all, there must be an end, even to the worst punishment, as 
Janosh told me; and I shall be able to live as an honest man to the 
end of my life!’ 

‘Such is human nature! In the worst flights we cast the anchor of 
our hope amidst the shoals of lesser evils; but without hope we could 
not live a day.’—vol. iii. p. 217—222. 


On the third night of his journey he comes within sight of 
Tessaret, the place of his destination; but here his path is crossed 
by the pandurs—the horse-police of the country—a desperate 
chase commences; his faithful horse, wearied by its previous 
travel, strains itself to the last to save its master, but sinks to the 
ground as a ball from a pursuer enters the breast of Viola. The 
outlaw dies in the open field, but not until he has delivered the 
papers upon his person to trusty hands, and made the confession 
that puts an end to the accusations against Tengelyi. Our 
readers well know the rest. The author concludes his story with 
the following outburst of patriotic feeling, which we cite, not 
from any expectation that the calumniators of Hungary are men 
to be in the slightest degree impressed by such sentiments, but 
for the benefit of quite another class of readers. 


‘ My work is done ; and nothing now remains but to say adieu to 
my readers. But before I close this book, let me turn to the boundless 
plain of my country, and to the scene of the joys and sorrows of my 
youth, to the banks of the yellow Theiss! There is a beauty in the 
mountains ; there is a charm in the broad waters of the Danube: but 
to me there is a rapture in the thought of the pride of Hangary—her 
green plain! It extends, boundless as the ocean; it has nothing to 
fetter our view but the deep blue canopy of heaven. No brown chain 
of mountains surrounds it; no ice-covered peaks are gilded by the rays 
of the rising sun! 

‘ Plain of Hungary! Thy luxuriant vegetation withers where it stands; 
thy rivers flow in silence among their reed-covered banks: Nature has 
denied thee the grandeur of mountain scenery, the soft beauty of the 
valley, and the majestic shade of the forest, and the wayfaring man who 
traverses thee will not, in later years, think of one single beauty which 
reminds him of thee: but he will never forget the awe he felt when he 
stood admiring thy vastness; when the rising sun poured his golden 
light on thee; or when, in the sultry hours of noon, the Yata Morgana 
covered thy shadeless expanse with flowery lakes of fresh swelling waters, 
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like the scorched-up land’s dream of the sea which covered it, before the 
waters of the Danube had forced their way through the rocks of the Jron 
Gate; or, at night, when darkness was spread over the silent heath, when 
the stars were bright in the sky, and the herdsman’s fires shone over the 
plain, and when all was so still that the breeze of the evening came to 
the wanderer’s ears, sighing amidst the high grass. And what was the 
feeling which filled his breast in such moments? It was perhaps less 
distinct than the sensations which the wonders of Alpine scenery caused 
in him; but it was grander still, for thou, too, boundless plain of my 
country, thou, too, art more grand than the mountains of this earth. A 
peer art thou of the unmeasured ocean, deep-coloured and boundless 
like the sea, imparting a freer pulsation to the heart, extending onward, 
and far as the eye can reach. 

‘ Vast Plain, thou art the image of my people. Hopeful, but solitary; 
thou art made to bless generations by the profuseness of thy wealth. 
The energies which God gave thee are still slumbering; and the cen- 
turies which have passed over thee have departed without seeing the 
day of thy gladness! But thy genius, though hidden, is mighty within 
thee! Thy very weeds, in their profusion, proclaim thy fertility; and 
there is a boding voice in my heart which tells me that the great time 
is at hand. Plain of my country, mayst thou flourish! and may the 
people flourish which inhabit thee! Happy he who sees the day of thy 
glory; and happy those whose present affliction is lightened by the 
consciousness that they are devoting their energies to prepare the way 
for that better time which is sure to come !—vol. iii. pp. 239—241. 


We need not say anything of the literary power evinced in 
this work. It is but a small number of our own writers in this 
department who are capable of rising to the same level. The 
language and literature in which such a production has made its 
appearance are manifestly in a high state of culture. The country, 
moreover, in which so unsparing an exposure of official corrupt- 
ness, and the expression of so deep a sympathy with popular 
liberty, have not only been permitted by law, but hailed with 
hearty approval by the public, must be a country far advanced in 
political knowledge, and on its way, if only left to itself, towards 
a high place among the free communities of Europe. We can- 
not think of the mind of the Hungarians as that to which such a 
tale has proved eminently congenial, without a new feeling of 
hope as to the future of that shamefully deserted and atrociously 
outraged people. It is not a little refreshing to be assured that 
so much of the enlightened patriotism and love of constitutional 
freedom with which every true Englishman must sympathize, 
should be found in a country where not a few of the professed 
— of public opinion among us have evidently been so little 

isposed to look for them. But more of this will be apparent if 
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we now proceed to the contents of the second work at the head 
of this paper—‘ The Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady.’ 


Hungary is the adopted, not the natural, age’ of Madame 
Pulszky. But it is a land that has become endeared to her 
affections by some years of residence, and by many natural associ- 
ations. Her husband filled an honourable place in the Hungarian 
ministry during the ascendancy of Kossuth. We have from his 
pen, in the first of these volumes, a history of the Hungarian con- 
stitution, given with much clearness and power, such as permits 
us to hope that his labours as an author may contribute to 
strengihen English feeling in favour of Hungary, and to abate, if 
not to efface, the wrongs of his country. It is through the liberal 
press of Europe that the new war for Hungarian independence 
must now be waged. The sketch of Hungarian history given 
by Mr. Francis Pulszky extends to nearly a hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages. It embraces the three great periods—that 
under the house of Arpad; that under the kings from the different 
houses of Anjou, Luxembourg, Austria, Hunyady, Jaghello; 
and that under the houses of Hapsburg and Lorraine. We give 
a passage which describes the state of Hungary in the early 
part of the twelfth century. 


‘The laws of Hungary, from Stephen the Saint to Koloman, form an 
organic whole, which extends in three directions, viz. :— 

‘The idea of Christianity pervades all their statutes in the ¢ 
dence of the country, in its relations to foreign nations, and the liberty of 
the people at home, and, lastly, in the establishment of a strong central 
power. The two last-named objects were attained by encroachments on 
the influence of the native chiefs, which caused the chaos to unite, and 
merge into a constitution and monarchy. 

‘An inquiry into the development of the Hungarian constitution in 
this epoch, and some extracts from the statutes of our three great legis- 
lators, will give a clear idea of the condition of the people, while it 
furnishes our reader with a standard of just appreciation of the three 
kings: Stephen, Ladislas, and Koloman. 

‘When the Hungarians were still wandering through the heaths of 
Asia, between the Irtish and Wolga; when they subjugated their 
neighbours, and were in their turn subjugated by them; they lived, like 
the Circassians of the present day, in a patriarchal clansmanship. The 
nation was divided into seven tribes, which were again subdivided into 
a number of families. A similar heptarchy may be found among their 
kinsmen, the Uzi, Kumanis, Bissenis, and Khazaris. The last-named 
people alone had elected the most powerful of their chiefs to the dignity 
of Khan, and this circumstance gave them for a time a great power 
among their neighbours. When, therefore, the Hungarians were re- 
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like the scorched-up land’s dream of the sea which covered it, before the 
waters of the Danube had forced their way through the rocks of the Jron 
Gate; or, at night, when darkness was spread over the silent heath, when 
the stars were bright in the sky, and the herdsman’s fires shone over the 
plain, and when all was so still that the breeze of the evening came to 
the wanderer’s ears, sighing amidst the high grass. And what was the 
feeling which filled his breast in such moments? It was perhaps less 
distinct than the sensations which the wonders of Alpine scenery caused 
in him; but it was grander still, for thou, too, boundless plain of my 
country, thou, too, art more grand than the mountains of this earth. A 
peer art thou of the unmeasured ocean, deep-coloured and boundless 
like the sea, imparting a freer pulsation to the heart, extending onward, 
and far as the eye can reach. 

‘ Vast Plain, thou art the image of my people. Hopeful, but solitary; 
thou art made to bless generations by the profuseness of thy wealth. 
The energies which God gave thee are still slumbering; and the cen- 
turies which have passed over thee have departed without seeing the 
day of thy gladness! But thy genius, though hidden, is mighty within 
thee! Thy very weeds, in their profusion, proclaim thy fertility; and 
there is a boding voice in my heart which tells me that the great time 
is at hand. Plain of my country, mayst thou flourish! and may the 
people flourish which inhabit thee! Happy he who sees the day of thy 
glory; and happy those whose present affliction is lightened by the 
consciousness that they are devoting their energies to prepare the way 
for that better time which is sure to come!’—vol. iii. pp. 239—241. 


We need not say anything of the literary power evinced in 
this work. It is but a small number of our own writers in this 
department who are capable of rising to the same level. The 
language and literature in which such a production has made its 
appearance are manifestly in a high state of culture. The country, 
moreover, in which so unsparing an exposure of official corrupt- 
ness, and the expression of so deep a sympathy with popular 
liberty, have not only been permitted by law, but hailed with 
hearty approval by the public, must be a country far advanced in 
political knowledge, and on its way, if only left to itself, towards 
a high place among the free communities of Europe. We can- 
not think of the mind of the Hungarians as that to which such a 
tale has proved eminently congenial, without a new feeling of 
hope as to the future of that shamefully deserted and atrociously 
outraged people. It is not a little refreshing to be assured that 
so much of the enlightened patriotism and love of constitutional 
freedom with which every true Englishman must sympathize, 
should be found in a country where not a few of the professed 
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we now proceed to the contents of the second work at the head 
of this paper—‘ The Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady.’ 


Hungary is the adopted, not the natural, — of Madame 
Pulszky. But it is a land that has become endeared to her 
affections by some years of residence, and by many natural associ- 
ations. Her husband filled an honourable place in the Hungarian 
ministry during the ascendancy of Kossuth. We have from his 
pen, in the first of these volumes, a history of the Hungarian con- 
stitution, given with much clearness and power, such as permits 
us to hope that his labours as an author may contribute to 
strengihen English feeling in favour of Hungary, and to abate, if 
not to efface, the wrongs of his country. It is through the liberal 
press of Europe that the new war for Hungarian independence 
must now be waged. The sketch of Hungarian history given 
by Mr. Francis Pulszky extends to nearly a hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages. It embraces the three great periods—that 
under the house of Arpad; that under the kings from the different 
houses of Anjou, Luxembourg, Austria, Hunyady, Jaghello; 
and that under the houses of Hapsburg and Lorraine. We give 
a passage which describes the state of Hungary in the early 
part of the twelfth century. 


‘The laws of Hungary, from Stephen the Saint to Koloman, form an 
organic whole, which extends in three directions, viz. :— 

‘The idea of Christianity pervades all their statutes in the % 
dence of the country, in its relations to foreign nations, and the liberty of 
the people at home, and, lastly, in the establishment of a strong central 
power. The two last-named objects were attained by encroachments on 
the influence of the native chiefs, which caused the chaos to unite, and 
merge into a constitution and monarchy. 

‘An inquiry into the development of the Hungarian constitution in 
this epoch, and some extracts from the statutes of our three great legis- 
lators, will give a clear idea of the condition of the people, while it 
furnishes our reader with a standard of just appreciation of the three 
kings: Stephen, Ladislas, and Koloman. 

‘When the Hungarians were still wandering through the heaths of 
Asia, between the Irtish and Wolga; when they subjugated their 
neighbours, and were in their turn subjugated by them; they lived, like 
the Circassians of the present day, in a patriarchal clansmanship. The 
nation was divided into seven tribes, which were again subdivided into 
a number of families. A similar heptarchy may be found among their 
kinsmen, the Uzi, Kumanis, Bissenis, and Khazaris. The last-named 
people alone had elected the most powerful of their chiefs to the dignity 
of Khan, and this circumstance gave them for a time a great power 
among their neighbours. When, therefore, the Hungarians were re- 
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solved to wander onward in quest of new homes, their seven chiefs met, 
and concluded that first and original contract, which, up to the latest 
times, has been considered as the foundation of the Hungarian constitu- 
tion. According to an Asiatic custom, they ripped the skin of the arm, 
mixed the blood with wine, and resolved— 

‘1. That they should elect Almos and his generation after him, to be 
their duke, that he should guide them and lead them in war. 

‘2. That the common booty of the field should be fairly divided 
amongst them. 

‘3. That the chiefs who, of their own free will, had elected Almos, 
should not, nor should their descendants after them, be excluded from 
the councils of the duke. 

‘4, That those who break their allegiance to the duke, or who foster 
dissensions between him and the chiefs, shall find no room on the face 
of the earth, and that their blood shall be shed, like the blood which runs 
from the arms of the contracting parties. 

‘5. If the duke were to break the contract, that he shall be deposed, 
and cursed, and banished. 

‘This contrat social marks the first step of the Hungarians into his- 
tory, for it was this contract which made them a nation. In confirma- 
tion of it, the seven princes, Almos, Elid, Kund, Und, Tas, Huba, and 
Tuhutum, sacrificed the blood and wine as a libation to the gods. 

‘This contract made the duke, in the first instance, no more than a 
primus inter pares. He was a leader in war, but not a sovereign in 
times of peace, and the chiefs retained an undiminished jurisdiction 
among the members of their tribes. The second clause of the contract 
made it possible for the duke to extend his power. When, on entering 
Hungary, Almos resigned to his son Arpad, and Arpad conquered the 
country, the territory was divided by the first diet, held at Puszta-Szer, 
in the vicinity of Szegedin. The mutual relations between the princes, 
the chiefs, and the people were determined, and judges appointed. Thus 
we find in this first period, the traces of an orderly government, and of 
a free pp. xxvii.—xxix. 


The reader can have little of the historical spirit in him who 
does not feel a deep interest in facts like these. During this 
first period Hungary became, by means of a series of energetic 
kings, one in the great Christian family of European nations. 
The civilization of Byzantium affects it much less than that of 
Rome and Germany. But whenever Germany threatens the 
independence of Hungary, we see its people in arms, and assert- 
ing their own rights by repelling the invaders. Of the next 
period in the history of his nation, our author thus writes :— 

‘With the extinction of the Arpadian house, the relations of Hun- 
gary to the rest of Europe were substantially changed. Under national 
kings the interests of the country and those of the royal family had 


- been the same, and, consequently, in this period the firm foundations 
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of the Hungarian state had been laid. The wars of this period had 
been of a mere defensive character against neighbours who had attacked 
the new kingdom in order to subdue it, or bloody border conflicts, of 
common frequency in those days throughout all Europe, or civil wars 
of succession, but none of any influence on the general politics of 
Europe. 

‘The position, on the contrary, that the Hungarians held during the 
second period of their history, under princes whose family interests 
reached far beyond the limits of Hungary, partook much more of 
European significance, though it will never rivet the attention of the 
philosopher so much as the gradual civilization of Hungary and the 
growth of her free constitution in the first period. The European 
ideas of the middle ages were of course imported into the country with 
its foreign rulers. The feudal laws and feudal government, the traces 
of which, till now, had been scarcely visible in Hungary, throve 
vigorously under the Neapolitan Anjous. The brilliant tournaments 
became fashionable about this time, and lent to the social circle of the 
nobles a more Western colouring. Guilds, corporations, and commer- 
cial monopolies exerted a great influence on the middle classes in the 
towns. The nation became more warlike than ever, and the military 
glory of Hungary was spread over all Europe, until this period of the 
Hungarian history—the richest in heroic achievements and romantic 
events—came to a tragic close by the catastrophe of the battle of 
pp. lviii., lix. 


This battle of Mohacs took place in 1526, and gave Hungary 
to a race of kings of the houses of Hapsburg and Lorraine. 
Ferdinand, the first Austrian sovereign, bound himself by oath 
to uphold ‘the Constitution of Hungary,’ and was solemnly 
crowned on the third of November, 1527. From that time to 
the present, the history of the Hungarian constitution bears 
a near resemblance to the story of our own during the greater 
part of the same interval—exhibiting the struggle of a people to 
retain and expand their chartered immunities, in the face of 
the craft and violence with which a succession of tyrannical and 
faithless princes laboured to impair and annihilate a constitution 
which they had all sworn to uphold. But every new attack of 
sovereign perfidy is followed by a new confirmation of the ancient 
liberties of the freemen of Hungary; and we have seen the 


point to which the cause of reform in favour of all classes of the 

ople had arrived in 1847—4before the news of the last revolution 
in Paris sent its disturbing influences so largely through Europe. 

Madame Pulszky’s first chapter gives us her ‘ impressions of 
Hungary’ on entering it as a stranger from Vienna. She assures 
us, that whatever may be said of Hungary, generally, the banks 
of the Danube may vie with those of the Rhine, both in pic- 
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with our peasant. 


turesque beauty and in rich historical association. The second 
and third chapters give us a description of the ‘Castle of 
Szecseny,’ the residence of Madame Pulszky, and of ‘ Hungarian 
country life ;> and we then pass quickly to the struggle of parties 
in 1848, the insurrection at Vienna, the invasion of Jellachich, 
and the sieges, marches, battles, and disasters which have ended 
so tragically for Hungary, and so fatally for the reputation of the 
men who, for a season, must be borne with as the rulers of con- 
stitutional Europe 
of the owner of the Castle of Szecseny, but their intended victim 
made his escape to this country. Madame Pulszky, in the mean- 
while, flies to one place of concealment after another, sometimes 
taking her children with her, sometimes separated from them. 
Many attempts did she make to quit the doomed territory, but 
without effect. At last, in disguise as maid to an elderly German 
lady and her husband, who were disposed to travel homewards, 
she succeeded in passing the cordon which Austria had thrown 
around the vanquished territory. In all this change and agony 
her spirit never falters, her sympathy with the patriotic spirits of 
Hungary becomes only the more deep and sorrowful as the 
heavens lower and the bolt falls. Her feeling as a Viennese is 
wholly displaced by that of the Hungarian, from the time when 
a comparison is made between the people of the two countries. 
We cannot, perhaps, do better than select a few passages from 
the pictures here given of Hungarian life, before we proceed to 
some graver matters. ‘The following will afford a glance at the 
peasant life of Hungary, of which we have heard of late a little 
more than should be credited :-— 


The Austrians set their price upon the head 


‘ Music, tobacco, and wine, form the chief expenses of ready money 


On our estate, he was able to be very well off: he 


possessed from twenty to twenty-four acres of excellent land ; but, 
proud of being an inhabitant of a véros (borough), not of a village, he 
deemed himself a citizen superior to other peasants and their labours. 
He therefore kept a servant, or servants, according to his income ; 
and superintended their work by simply standing by and looking on 
with the pipe in his mouth, puffing out clouds of smoke. One business 
prerogative he kept to himself—the purchase and sale of his cattle and 
grain ; nor was he forgetful of the bottle during his trip to market ; 
though he was often spared that trouble by dealing in his own house 
with the complaisant Jew. This comfortable master of a family only 
took care of his household, and never went out as day-labourer. 
One class alone of the inhabitants of Szécsény, namely, the Zsellers 
robably derived from the German ‘ Ansiedler,’ settlers), worked for 
ily wages ; being possessed only of a house, a garden, and a small 
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~= eyard, which are not in themselves sufficient for the subsistence of a 

‘Our manor extended over about twenty-four thousand acres, of 
which twelve thousand were in the hands of the peasants, and the other 
twelve thousand under our own management—that is to say, not rented 
by farmers, but cultivated by our own agents. With this large sphere 
of activity I did not practically meddle, having manifold in-doors 
occupations ; nevertheless, I was highly interested in affairs out of 
doors. It was a recreation for me to walk about the grounds and visit 
the various buildings ; in winter especially, the sheep-pens, and the 
place where the oxen were fed, adjoining the distillery of brandy. — 
vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 


Take the following on Hungarian hospitality :— 


‘On my first arrival at my husband’s home, I did not feel comfortable 
when, half an hour before dinner, a whole unknown family came, with 
two or three servants. I had yet no notion how to dispose of them all, 
so as to make my unexpected visitors perfectly at ease. By a woman’s 
instinct, however, I was aware, that confidence in oneself can alone 
supply the place of knowledge; so I tried, and was quite astonished 
before dinner was over to find myself and our guests in as friendly in- 
tercourse as if we had known one another for years. 

‘ Cordiality, that first-born feeling of a noble heart, which artificial 
politeness in vain strives to imitate,‘is so predominant with the Hun- 
garians, that it is impossible to remain long a stranger amongst them. 
Their kindness calls forth so warm an attachment, their dignified hospi- 
tality, from the lord to the peasant, is so attractive, that one uncon- 
sciously accepts from, and offers to strangers, what in most countries is 
granted only to intimate intercourse. They never stand upon ceremony, 
but delight in being visited in a friendly way, and never regard distance 
to acknowledge their satisfaction for such attention. This I experienced 
in days of happiness, as in long months of sorrow.’—p. 62. 


In the last century this disposition to encouraging the ingress 
of relatives, and even of strangers, was sometimes carried to 
an extent that one would think must have had its incon- 
veniences 


‘From time to time, especially in winter, the castle, where the old 
baron dwelt the whole of the year, being in a lofty and bleak situation, 
would chance to be without visitors. At this, his lordship felt annoyed, 
and, in such cases, habitually sent out in search of guests. His servants 
went to the high road that leads to Galicia and Szepes, and when they 
saw a travelling-carriage, they forced the travellers to turn to the castle, 
where the baron, without listening in the least to their protestations, 
entertained them for three days in the most friendly manner, because, 
as he said, ‘The Hungarian has a right to keep his guests for three days; 
if they are willing to remain longer, it isa great honour to the host.’ 
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This notion many Hungarians still retain, even if they no longer enforce 
it as practically as the old baron used to do. Indeed, I know of the 
case of a Mr. S—, who, when once he came on a visit to a Hungarian 
country gentleman, remained for seven years in the house of his host. 
This certainly was a little eccentric, but visits for several months are not 
unusual; and persons who come with three or four children, may be 
heard to apologise for not having brought with them the rest of their 
family. —p. 83. 


The close of the second chapter gives a vivid picture of the 
triennial 7 elections of Hungary, so well depicted in the 
Notary. We fear the mirth and freedom of those gatherings 
will not be, for a season, what they have been. As the late 
catastrophe approached, writes Madame Pulszky— 


‘Every one felt the heaviness of the approaching storm. The 
nation which had proved unconquerable by the number and superior 
tactics of the once illustrious Imperial armies—which had so valiantly 
defended its ancient rights, and hereby proved itself worthy of them 
—this nation was now to be forcibly crushed by the material forces 
of northern despotisms. And Constitutional Europe, even Republican 
France, had no veto against the illegal violence, which replied to every 
lawful claim by the gallows. This was felt with extreme bitterness. 
The most intense of human passions—wounded patriotism—was gnaw- 
ing men’s hearts. The pressure of material power from without seemed 
at this moment overwhelming. The public feeling was repressed; but 
for this very reason not less condensed than the threatening danger. 
‘My private position was in full accordance with the public state of 
things. Far from him for whom I longed, surrounded by difficulties, I 
saw the moment speedily approach which would cut off all possibility 
of moving in any direction. I had no alternative but to leave my poor 
little darlings during events of danger, if I would not passively 
submit to renounce, possibly for years, every chance of seeing myself 
and our children reunited to my husband. My inclinations and my 
duties were fully concordant. I weighed them, therefore, and proba- 
bilities of success, against the risks which were to be undergone. I 
then prepared, without further speculation, and with firm trust in Him 
who blesses a wife’s and a mother’s heart with the strength of love.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 243, 244. 


These volumes furnish only too much evidence of the treachery 
of Gérgey, though it is probable the traitor flattered himself that 
his surrender might be the means of securing somewhat better 
terms for his country. His jealousy of Kossuth—and of superiority 
anywhere—obliges us to attribute his strange delinquencies as a 
soldier, and even his most brilliant achievements in that capacity, 
in a large degree to an unmanly vanity, and a low feeling of 
envy which we can hardly call ambition. More revelations to 
this effect will, no doubt, be found in the volumes of General 
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Klapka, issuing from the press while we write. That Gérgey 
was in negotiation with the Russians some weeks before his sur- 
render, was no secret, and not a few denounced him as a traitor 
prior to that memorable act of treason which filled the hearts of 
all the true friends of liberty in Europe with so much astonish- 
ment and sorrow :— 


‘Gorgey sent the Counts Eszterhazy, Bethlem, and Schmidegg, to the 
Russian general Riidiger, with a letter, saying: ‘ That the mainHungarian 
army was willing to surrender, unconditionally.’ Riidiger came to 
Vilaégos, where Gorgey, on the 13th of August, surrendered with 24,000 
men, picked troops, and an immense park of artillery. The Hussars 
and Honvéds understood nothing about the negotiation; they were told 
by the officers that the Russians would return them their arms, and 
would, in conjunction with them, march against the Austrians, as the 
Russian Grand Duke Constantine would be King of Hungary. The 
officers had no intention to deceive the soldiers; they themselves 
believed the insinuations of Gorgey. 

‘ Notwithstanding that this general had negotiated already for many 
weeks, this sudden surrender proved unexpected to the Russians them. 
selves. They received the Hungarian officers with marked cordiality; they 
left them their swords, and entertained them splendidly. The Russian 
general Ridiger frequently invited Gérgey, Kiss, and the other generals 
to dinner. He sat next to them, and treated them as brethren in arms 
and as heroes, whilst he placed the Austrian officers who chanced to 
come to the Russian army at the lower end of his table. 

‘The tidings of Girgey’s surrender, of secret conditions, and the 
excellent treatment of the Hungarian officers, spread with the utmost 
rapidity. The other generals to whom Gorgey had written, summoning 
them to follow his example, trusted in his deceiving expressions, and 
laid down arms one after the other. The first of them was Damianics, 
at Arad, where he commanded the fortress, and still was confined to his 
couch in consequence of his broken leg. Then Count Vécsey, with ten 
thousand men, gave up unconditionally; he was followed by Colonel 
Kazinezy and the Transylvanian corps; but these, lest trustful than 
those whose example they imitated, positively stipulated, for themselves 
and their troops, ‘the same conditions which were granted to Gorgey.’ 
The betrayed still relied on the betrayer, and believed that he had 
secured guarantees for the country, for his friends, and his soldiers. 
Many of the Hungarian representatives and commissaries, even Csdnyi, 
the ex-minister, went to the Russian camp and gave themselves up. 
They saw that Kiss and Gérgey were treated with the greatest distinc- 
tion; that the Russian general Anrep had even intrusted his pri- 
soner of war, the Hungarian general Lahner, with the duty of supply- 
ing provisions to the Russian troops, and conducting a correspondence 
with the Hungarian authorities. The Hungarians anticipated no 
artifice: they had not trusted to the Austrians, they trusted to the 
Russians!—vol. ii. pp. 268—270. 

VOL. XXII. NN 


’ The sequel shows the trust that may be placed in the magna- 
nimity and good faith of that Austro-Russian power which has 
been allowed to fling its defiance, with so much impunity, in the 
face of all the free states of Europe. 


‘The Russians, however, forthwith delivered Arad to Haynau; and 
here suspicion of treason awoke, when Hazai, the editor of a journal, 
was shot, and Colonel Ormay, who had been aide-de-camp to Kossuth, 
was hanged. In Pancsova, Mr. Lepier, a major on half-pay, was shot, 
because he had remained mayor of the place during the sway of the 
Hungarians; in Temesvér, Major Murmann was hanged. But in spite 
of all this, the officers of the Hungarian army still trusted the Russians, 
and pitied those who, with Kossuth, Mészéros, Perczel and Guyon had 
fled to Turkey. They thought it natural, that Bem, Dembinski, 
Visozki, and Monti, with the Polish and ‘Italian legions, had resorted to 
those parts; but why should Hungarians become voluntary exiles, 
when they could stay in the country? Only a few of them left, when 
they still could have fled.’—p. 271. 

_ ‘The generals in custody, who, in the meantime, had been delivered 

to the Austrians, were by them more strictly, yet decently, kept in 
Arad. Suddenly the news spread that Haynau wished to jhave them 
condemned to death; but Count Griinne, the aide-de-camp of the Empe- 
ror, was sent in great haste, from Vienna to Arad, and prevented the 
execution. Haynau was already impatient for blood; but the Viennese 
ministers, recommended management—Komérom had not yet sur- 
rendered. 

‘In Hungary, reliance in the Emperor’s bounty was still entertained, 
in spite of the measure by which already all the officers of the Hun- 
garian army, even those who had never been in the Austrian service, 
were forced as private soldiers into the Austrian ranks, while all those 
who previously had served were arrested. All these proceedings, how- 
ever, were considered as only temporary, and but few had such mis- 
givings about the fate which awaited them, as the Generals Damianics, 
Aulich, Count Leiningen, and Colonel Pulszky. They often told their 
companions that the gallows was to be their doom, 

‘ At last, also, with Komérom, the negotiations seemed tending to a 

capitulation. The garrison, after many deliberations, had consented 
to claim amnesty only for itself, and not for the whole country; as 
the Austrian negotiations declared that a request of the garrison of 
Komérom would, practically, have the same effect as such a stipulation, 
whilst the acceptance of a general amnesty, as a condition of the sur- 
render of a fortress, would be incompatible with the dignity of the 
Emperor. 
__ ‘The prisoners at Arad were now tried by court-martial. All of them 
felt sure that they would be sentenced to death; but almost all believed 
that a general pardon would nevertheless be granted. Colonel Pulszky 
gave them a supper on the eve of the trial by court-martial; and when 
they all retired to their prison-cells, he took a warmer leave of them 
than was his wont. The next morning he was found dead in his bed. 
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‘Klapka surrendered Komfrom under honourable conditions, and the 
ministers in Vienna now thought the time had come at which execu- 
tions might be perpetrated in Hungary with impunity. 

‘On the 6th of October, at dawn, four generals were shot in Arad; 
Kiss, Dessewffy, Schweidel, and Tordk. After them were hanged the 
Generals Aulich, Nagy, Séndor, Lahner, Péltenberg, Knezich, Count 
Leiningen, Count Vécsey, Damianics, and the Colonel Lazér. These 
executions lasted from six to ten o'clock. The unhappy generals were 
doomed to witness how one after the other of their brave comrades 
were strangled; they, however, all died as heroes. They had faced 
death often enough, and knew that the gallows could not dishonour 
them, but was glorified by their martyrdom. Kiss, the hero of Perlasz, 
had been known for his coolness in the battle-field, and for his princely 
munificence in his castle. Field-Marshal Radeczki happened to be 
under great obligations to him; so, owing to this, he was shot instead 
of being hanged. Dessewffy, a cousin of my husband, had laid down 
arms only in consequence of the cordial letter of Prince Lichenstein. 
The Prince, however, in whose friendship the Hungarian general had 
relied, was able to obtain for him no other mercy from Haynau than 
the commutation of the rope into powder and lead. Tordk had, by a 
special order of the Emperor Ferdinand, been called from the Italian 
army, where he was stationed, to become chief of the fortifications at 
Koméarom, at the end of September, when Jellachich was already in the 
vicinity of Pest. When Aulich was asked by the members of the 
court-martial what he had to say in his defence, he answered: ‘ In July, 
1848, by the order of the Emperor Ferdinand, King of Hungary, I 
swore to the Hungarian constitution, and, therefore, have remained. 
true to my oath. I prefer death to perjury.’ Lahner was less renowned 
than Damianics, Knezich, Leiningen, and Nagy Sandon, the brilliant 
heroes of Szolnok, Isaszeg, Nagy Sarlé, Vacz, and Komérom; but he 
had contributed as much, or, perhaps, even more, to the Hungarian 
victories than any one of the generals. He had been at the head of 
the arsenals; he had erected the manufacture of arms, and had fitted 
out the army. 

‘In truth, except when the Girondins fell under the hatchets of 
Robespierre, no day was equally stained by the execution of so many 
distinguished persons as the 6th of October, 1849. 

‘On this very same day was shed, in Pest, the blood of one of the 
most noble martyrs of freedom, and for his convictions. Count Louis 
Batthyanyi was shot on the evening of that memorable day. Before 
the court-martial he ever had protested against its competence. He 
said: ‘As a Hungarian, he ought to be tried by the Royal Table; as a 
minister, by the House of Peers; that, therefore, he never would answer 
before an exceptional court.’ The first court-martial could find no: 
fault at all in him; but his death had been determined in Vienna; the 
second court-martial sentenced him to the gallows. The proud magnate 
revolted at the idea of this mode of death. With a knife which he 
succeeded in procuring, he wounded his throat, and thus rendered it 
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physically impossible to be hanged; he was, therefore, shot. In spite of 
his considerable loss of blood, he marched, with a firm step, to the place of 
execution, cried out, ‘ Eljen haz4m !’ (Long live my country!), and fell, 
pierced by three balls. A few days afterwards they hanged Ladislas 
Cs4nyi, the Hungarian minister, the last of his ancient race; the vene- 
rable Baron Perényi, for years a highly-prized member of the highest 
courts of justice, and President of the House of Peers in Debreczen; 
Baron Jeszenaék, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Nyitra; Syacsvay, 
the youthful and talented Secretary of the Diet, the gallant Colonel Prince 
Woronieczki, and Major Abancourt, aide-de-camps of Dembinski; 
Giron, Commander of the German Legion, Fekete, the Guerilla leader, 
and Csernus, the member of the Treasury Board. They all died 
calmly, iike Roman senators in the times of Tiberius. Cs4nyi gave 
his coat to a poor man who chanced to stand next him, and himself 
arranged the rope round his neck. Perényi, when the act of accusa- 
tion against him was read, and he was called upon to defend himself, 
replied to the court-martial: ‘I have to complain that the accusation is 
incomplete: I request to add, that I was the first to press the resolutions 
that the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine should be declared to have for- 
feited the throne of Hungary.’ Jeszenak’s last words were: ‘I die 
tranquilly for my fatherland, and know that our deaths will be 
revenged !"—pp. 274—279. 


Madame Pulszky remarks that all parties in Europe expressed 
their horror at these proceedings. ‘They did—even that portion 
of our own press which had done its best to assist the mur- 
derers in the chase and clutch of their victims. The deaths 
by the executioner were soon over, not so the long lingering 
deaths which a far greater number are now enduring elsewhere :— 


‘The Viennese ministry saw that it could not continue such a course, 
and began to apprehend that the executed men might, in future, prove 
to it even more dangerous than those who survived. The mode of 
proceeding, therefore, was altered. The gaze of Europe had flinched 
from the sight of the scaffold; dungeons were thought to be less 
painfully striking than the gallows! How few persons remem- 
bered the ‘carcere duro’ of Silvio Pellico! Such torture, therefore, 
was now deemed sufficient by the Viennese rulers. The colonels of 
the Hungarian army, therefore, were sentenced to eighteen, the majors 
to sixteen years’ imprisonment; and all those who had taken part in 
the war were forced into the Austrian ranks under the serjeant’s stick. 
Heavy fines and contributions were imposed, besides, to fill the empty 
treasury, and to crush the proud Hungarian aristocracy, which had not 
upheld the interests of the Camarilla, but having nobly joined the 
cause of the people, had, for this grand aim, ungrudgingly staked 
blood and life. Soltudinem faciunt, pacem appellant !—p. 280. 


On this most humiliating and painful issue of things we must 
be allowed to say, that we are believers in the moralities of in- 
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ternational law. We hold that the ties of family are not more 
certainly binding than those of country, and that the ties of 
country are not more certainly imperative than those of humanity. 
Our moral affections, like the sun’s light and heat, may fall with 
the greatest force on the nearest objects, but these affections have 
their relations to the whole system, and owe their tribute to the 
remote as surely as to the immediate. These maxims are so 
obvious, we presume, that they only need be stated to be ad- 
mitted. Nevertheless, we have become familiar of late with a 
style of expression by which the principle and feeling of this 
larger morality have been totally ignored. 

So long as the struggle between Austria and Hungary was 
confined to those powers, we can understand the fitness of non- 
interference on the part of other states. For Hungary, while in 
one sense independent of Austria, in another sense was a part of 
it. But the moment when Russia became a party to the strife, 
was the moment in which it became, not only justifiable, but a 
duty, on the part of other states to protest against the aggres- 
sors, and if need be to resist it. But so it was, even in this old 
home of freedom, that when that moment came, not a few were 
disposed to pique themselves on the wisdom of being mere 
lookers-on in all such cases, and to blurt out censures on such 
as professed not to see the generosity or the justice of such a 
way of thinking. The talk was, ‘it is no matter of ours. Every 
‘state should mind its own business. We have enough to do at 
‘home. It is dangerous to meddle with your neighbour’s affairs.’ 
Now, once for all, we must be allowed to enter our grave 
protest against the morality, or rather the gross immorality, of 
such maxims. We do not believe that the measure of a 
nation’s wisdom and virtue is to be determined by the measure 
of its selfishness. The ethics of such a policy come from 
beneath, not from above. The community which stands by 
while a weak state is invaded, outraged, trust down, all but 
destroyed, and then coolly inquires—Am I my brother’s keeper? 
has learnt its philosophy in the school of the first murderer. 
The nation that does not resist wrong in this shape deserves to 

rish by such wrong. It has refused help to the weak—it 
should be left to perish in its own hour of weakness. It has 
refused to be generous—let it not expect generosity. It bas 
not been just—let it not expect justice. Individuals may find 
their retributions in another world, nations have their award in 
the present. 

We are, of course, aware that this feeling, which should do so 
much to guard the independence and rights of nations, may be 
misdirected, and become mischievous. But this is no more than 
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may be said of our sense of duty in all things, and is not so much 
an objection against the exercise of our moral feeling in this case, 
-as against the exercise of it in any case. The choice is, between 
‘risking something of this misguidance on the one hand, or seeing, 
upon the other, the despotic states of Europe combining in 
favour of everything degrading to humanity, and the constitutional 
and commercial states so intent on their own narrow interests, 
as to place no weight in the better scale,—presenting no combina- 
tion for the good, against the most formidable combinations for 
the evil! To commend this as the course proper to be pursued 
by the free and industrial states of Christendom, would be to 
utter the foulest libel on the tendencies of constitutionalism and 
of commerce that language has ever clothed. Yet to this extent 
has liberty been wounded, of late, in the house of its friends— 
to this extent has commerce been maligned by not a few of our 
commercial men. We have lamented to see in many of them a 
growing tendency to distrust and repudiate all professions of 
‘sympathy with great principles, whenever these principles do 
mot happen to have become intimately connected with their own 
‘questions of gain or loss,—a disposition which seems to have been 
‘borrowed imperceptibly from their daily mentor, the ‘ Times’ 
mewspaper, and to be preparing them for looking on all profes- 
‘sions of virtue, beyond the virtue of pelf-getting and comfort- 
getting, as a piece of grimace, by which fools may be duped, but 
which shrewd men will not fail to see through. This moral 
scepticism—this distrust of man, which is itself a divorce from 
virtue, and which everywhere sneers at virtue the moment it 
‘becomes visible, is the virus which, beyond any other, is now 
destroying everything vital among us. 

We know all that can be said about the horrors of another 
European war; but let the despots of Europe see that its more 
enlightened states are prepared to submit to anything rather 
than incur that hazard—and something even more to be dreaded 
than war may come ere long into its place. In such case, your 
expostulations and diplomacies will reckon for very littlek—and 
deservedly so. Our destined struggle with Russia is simply a 
question of when and where. Come it will; and so far as regards 
our Indian possessions, it rests with ourselves to say whether it 
shall be with an enemy beyond the dyke, or in the castle-yard, 
and in the very stairs of the keep. For some time past, our 
timid, creeping, yielding policy, whenever our path has been 
crossed by the arts of Russia, has been such as to warn our allies 
against trusting to our aid, and to encourage our enemies in very 
free speculations as to the future. Far be it from us to underrate 
the force of public opinion,—we would do our utmost to give it 
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discipline and utterance. Far be it from us to undervalue the 
efforts made to substitute arbitration in the place of the sword, 
we would spare no pains.to effect that substitution. But recent 
events have shown, that dread exigencies may arise, in which, if 
nations are to do their duty, they must show a readiness to pro- 
ceed beyond the use of such appliances. The Russian bear and 
certain other animals which serve under him, or yelp for their 
feed at his heels, are not much affected by the sentimental. 

We must not take our leave of Madame Pulszky’s deeply in- 
teresting volumes without citing a passage or two from a paper in 
the Appendix to the second volume, intitled, ‘ Details of the Hun- 
tarian Emigration at Widdin, by an eye-witness,’ supplied by the 
author of ‘ Revelations of Russia.’ 


‘Widdin is situated in a marshy plain on the right bank of the 
Danube. The city is wide, and straggling gardens and cultivated 
patches intervene between the houses within its rampart enclosure. 
The fortress, or citadel, is an inner town, surrounded by a moat, and 
rudely fortified. At the city gate my passport was demanded, and my 
arms were asked for the first time in the Turkish dominions. Whilst 
my Arnuat was debating this point, and the guard preparing to accom- 
pany me to the Pacha, I spurred forward up to the citadel, in which 
I had gathered that M. Kossuth resided, or was confined, and addressed 
myself to the first group of Hungarians I met upon a small triangular 
place, built apparently around a well. ‘You wish, probably, to see the 
President-Governor? He lives there,’ said the individual I questioned, 
pointing opposite, ‘and there he comes.’ As I alighted from my horse, 
I stood face to face with M. Kossuth. 

M. Kossuth looked harassed and in low spirits. It would be super- 
fluous to give you any description of his person; but have you seen his 
portraiture in the Austrian ‘Hue and Cry, which I subjoin? It is 
seldom that a likeness, when flattering, is so accurately painted by an 
enemy. M. Kossuth’s first remark to me was, ‘that my letters would 
have possessed for him the highest interest, if they had reached him 
at Szegedin; but, where he was, could be of only slight importance.’ 
His observation on perusing them was, ‘Too late, too late !—that fatal 
too late, which has been the bane of Hungary! Discouraging as this 
uncompromising frankness of M. Kossuth’s often is, and impolitic as I 
once thought it, I have come to doubt whether it has not more than 
counteracting advantages, from the confidence which the expression of 
his satisfaction inspires.’-—p. 331. 

Kossuth hazarded some loss of popularity by rarely going near 
the camp of his fellow emigrants; but in this again he was guided 
by his characteristic integrity. He knew he could promise them 
nothing, and he would not put himself in the way of being tempted 
to hold out hopes that might not be realized. Every one knows 
the martyr-heroism with which he was prepared to die, rather 
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than renounce his religious faith; but it isnot so generally known, 
that of the exiles who had shown a disposition to accept of safety 
even on the terms proposed,—and whose saying was, ‘ Rather 
the Russians than the Austrians—rather than 
the Russians! some nine-tenths at once resolved to share the 
fate of Kossuth, when they knew his decision. The following 
portrait of the hero, though not designed for publication when 
written, is too interesting, on various accounts, to be omitted. 


‘The fate which overtook many of the victims, was, to some extent, 
due to their tendency to believe in a false prophet—for Hungary had 
in Gorgey and Kossuth her false prophet and her true. The result of 
these butcheries has been to show both in their proper colours, and to 
convince all classes of that profound sagacity in their elected governor, 
which the masses had instinctively divined. You have asked me for 
my impressions of Kossuth, and want of space now precludes my com- 
plying with your desire, beyond what the limits of a few lines will 
permit me to convey. I derive these impressions naturally as much 
from what I have heard and seen of his influence on others, as directly 
on myself. I believe Kossuth, then, to have as profound a knowledge 
of human nature as his favourite writer, Shakespeare, of whose bust his 
features in some degree remind you. To complete his physical por- 
traiture, I should, in fact, only add to this description the chin and 
mouth of Byron, the eye and complexion of Napoleon Bonaparte, as 
painted by De la Roche, and beg the reader to suppose the effects of a 
few years’ imprisonment—of his long parliamentary campaign—and of 
the period of his ministry and presidency. This knowledge of human 
nature, together with his power of adapting himself to the capacity of 
those he addresses, is the source of his eloquence—and if the test of 
eloquence be to move and to persuade, he is assuredly the most eloquent 
of all men living. The masses admiringly term his style, in addressing 
them, Biblical, and perhaps do not inaptly characterzie it. His enemies 
reproach him justly with being a poet, and assuredly his writings and 
his speeches are filled with poetry of the highest order—but they fall 
into the most grievous error when they thereby intend to imply that he 
is nothing but a poet. The distinctive peculiarity in which he differs 
from all other popular leaders I can remember, who have been gifted 
with that poetical genius which is so important a constituent of 
eloquence, is the rare combination with this talent of an equal aptitude 
for figures, facts, and administrative detail. There are two men in 
him. The Kossuth, eloquent with tongue and pen in half the lan- 
guages of Europe, who can raise the whirlwind of passion in the 
masses, and lead the people as Moses did the Israelites; and the 
logically argumentative Kossuth of deliberate assemblies, the adminis- 
trator and financier, who writes a secretary’s clear round hand, and 
enters willingly into the most laborious detail. Add to this, the most 
fervent patriotism, and an integrity and disinterestedness which has 
never been assailed except by notorious hirelings of Austria, or on 
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the authority of writers whom I could show to be either Austrian 
employés—men owing their bread to Austrian patronage, or ignorant of 
every language spoken in the country they pretended to describe. You 
will say from all this, that I, who repudiate so energetically the idolatry 
of hero-worship, have fallen into it. It is not so. I am perfectly awake to 
Kossuth’s faults, which are serious and many. He is too soft-hearted. 
He could never sign a death-warrant, he was hardly even known to 
punish. I believe that if Kossuth had a servant who could not clean 
his boots, he would never think of superseding him, but clean the boots 
himself. On this principle he wastes his time and energies, in details 
in which he should have no concern, and wears out, if not his untiring 
mind, a body which would be otherwise robust. These weaknesses, 
which might be amiable in an individual, are fatal in one who is 
literally a nation’s representative. But, I believe, that he has judg- 
ment enough to see, and will have sufficient determination to correct 
these faults. In conclusion, I can only say, that after the calamitous 
issue of the struggle which he directed, the people call him father Kos- 
suth—wear shreds of his portrait on their bosoms—invest their hoarded 
savings in his notes, which I have seen purchased at 20 per cent., 
though their possession is felony, and that if he could present himself 
upon the frontier with four hundred thousand muskets, a few presses 
and some bales of paper, four hundred thousand soldiers would rise up, 
and he would find his paper money received as eagerly as before. The 
lands on which that paper is secured the Magyars say that the Austrians 
cannot carry away, and cannot sell for want of purchasers. They will 
not believe in the permanent suppression of a constitution and a diet 
which dates eight centuries and a half, and Kossuth is, in their eyes, 
the impersonation of that diet. The peasantry affectionately remember 
Kossuth as their emancipator, and the proprietors gratefully recal that to 
the measures into which his eloquence persuaded them, is due that 
hearty reconciliation between all classes, which has made the Magyar 
nation the only one on the continent of Europe, in which, amid its 
misfortunes, all heart- burnings between caste and class are set at rest.’— 
pp. 354—377. 


We also believe, that ‘a constitution and a diet which dates 

eight centuries and a half,’ will be found to have sent its roots too 

deeply into the soil to admit of its being destroyed. The end of 
the drama in Hungary is not yet. 
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1. Life of Talleyrand. | 16. King’s Principles of Geology. 
2. Authority in Matters of Opinion. 17. Port Royal Logic. 
3. Baxter’s Central and Southern Europe. | 18. The Edenic Dispensation. 
4. Reason and Faith. 19. Newth’s Elements of Philosophy. 
5. British Marine Algez. 20. Gazetteer of the World. 
6. The Purpose of Existence. 21. Dwellings of the Labouring Classes. 
7. Luther—his Mental History. 22. Allin’s Discourses. 
8, Wallace on the Christian Ministry. 23. The Bible of Every Land. 
9. Settlement of New Plymouth. 24. Charge by Archdeacon Hare. 
10. Sanitary Economy. 25. Chorazin, by D. E. Ford. 
11. The Philosophy of Food. 26. Analysis of the Old Testament. 
12. Orissa, and Idolatry. 27. Sheppard’s Three Essays. 
18. Combe’s Physiology of Digestion. 28. Thompson on the Soul. 
14. Trench on the Wise Men. 29 Swaine on Israel’s Restoration. 
15. Electric Telegraphs. 30. Neander’s Julian. 


I. Revelations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand. Edited from the papers 
of the late M. Colmache, Private Secretary to the Prince. } meme 
Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. Colburn. 1850. 


Prince Talleyrand lived to become a link between past and present, not only 
in the history of diplomacy, but in much besides. It was our purpose to have 
called the attention of our readers to his history in this view, at some length, 
in our present number, but the pressure of other matters has prevented our so 
doing. This volume, edited from the papers of M. Colmache, consists much 
less of ‘papers’ than of spirited reminiscences of the men and scenes of Talley- 
rand’s time; and vivid, and, no doubt in the main, truthful, are the pictures 
they present of the shifting aspects of society in France and Christendom, from 
the latter half of the last half century to nearly the middle of the present. 
We have read it with deep interest, notwithstanding the scenes, for the most 
part, are strange exhibitions of frivolity, conventionality, and corruptness. 


IL. An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion. B 
GEORGE Lewis, Esg. 8vo, pp. 424. Parker. 


The man who knows how to distinguish wisely between the use and abuse 
of authority in an age like our own, is a man who may do the state some 
service. e almost envy Mr. Lewis his theme. The volume is rich in dis- 
criminating and philosophical thinking, but it is too much adapted to scholars, 
who least need it, ever to reach to the mass of smatterers in our time, who 
might be vastly the better for being brought under the influence of so much 
wise thoughtfulness, presented in a more popular form. 
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III. Impressions of Central and Southern Europe: being Notes of Sueces- 
sive Journeys in Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Levant. By W.E. Baxter. 8vo. Longman & Co. 1850. 


Mr. Baxter has taken a sound English understanding, and sound English 
feeling with him in his travels. He has his sympathies with art and nature, 
but the economical, political, and religious aspects of the countries he visits, 
res ae chief attention. In these respects his volume will well repay 
perusal. 


IV. (1.) Reason and Faith, their Conflicts and Claims, and an Appendix. 
By Henry Rocers. 12mo. Longman & Co. 
(2.) The Relations of Faith to Philosophy ; an Address before the Porter 
Rhetorical Society of Andover Theological Seminary. By Professor 
H. B. Surrn, Amherst College, Mass. Clarke: Edinburgh. 


These publications might be described by the same title, for they relate to 
the same subject. The argument of Mr. Rogers is the most discursive, and, 
on this ground, in part, will be the most popular. As presenting some of the 
strongest points of Christian evidence, in a brief and singularly lucid form, it 
is admirable, and the strictures on Strauss only make us regret that the 
author has not given himself to something more thorough on that subject. 
Not less admirable is the more severe and scientific analysis of Professor 
Smith. We earnestly recommend it to all who have not lost themselves 
amidst the cloudland sometimes called the philosophy of religion. 


V. A Manual of the British Marine Algae. By W. H. Harvey, M.D., 
M.R.LA. 8vo, pp. 252. John Van Voorst. 


‘Weeds’—a term we employ to denote what is useless, worse than useless. 
Yet, what elaborate mechanism, what finished beauty, are lavished upon weeds, 
even on the domain of weeds to which this publication is restricted—the weeds 
of the sea! In this volume we have descriptions, generic and specific, of all 
the known British species of sea-weeds, with plates beautifully engraved and 
coloured to illustrate the gener. ‘To all persons interested in the subject of 
‘Marine Botany,’ we may recommend the volume before us as one of the 
highest class relating to it. 


VI. The Purpose of Existence, Popularly Considered, in relation to the 
Origin, Development, and Destiny of the Human Mind. Post 8vo, 
pp. 370. John Chapman. London. 


This is another coinage from the mint of our modern Anti-Christianism. 
The anonymous author assures his readers that ‘There is no evidence what- 
ever to prove that Jesus of Nazareth ever arrogated to himself supernatural 
powers’—(p. 255). The writer talks, moreover, in the most fluent fashion, 


‘about ‘the change of Platonism into Christianity,’ and informs his readers, 


that ‘if the purpose of religion be to improve mankind, which it unquestion- 
ably is, then is Christianity the greatest of failures.’ Even this is not the 
worst, but we presume this is enough. 


VII. Luther: his Mental and Spiritual ge By Barnas Sears, 
D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 422. Tract Society. 1850. 


The volume is designed to exhibit, as the title states, ‘the mental and 
spiritual’ history of Luther; with a special reference to his earlier experiences, 
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and the opening scenes of the Reformation. Though this is not novel ground, 
so great is the light that has been thrown upon it of late years, that by a 
careful and skilful use of his materials, Dr. Sears has given much freshness to 
his story. It is an eminently interesting book, especially to those who look to 
the Reformation as a work of God. 


VIII. A Guide to the Christian Ministry; a Manual for Candidates 
for the Sacred Office. By the Rev. Toomas Wattace. Post 8vo, 
pp. 388. Jackson & Walford. 1849. 


This is the essay to which the premium of 200/. was awarded by the Con- 
gregational Union. If it be not in some respects the book we should have 
expected and wished, it is a work abounding with wise and devout counsel, 
and, perhaps, much better adapted to its purpose than anything we should 
ourselves have produced, had we attempted it. The re: of this nature 
which are most read, are often of a sort that take their hold on the public 
mind by other qualities than profound thought, originality, or brilliancies of 
any description. 


IX. An Account of the Settlement of New Plymouth in New Zealand. 
Renn Hvrstnovse, Jun. Post 8vo, pp. 160. Smith & 
er. 1849, 


Mr. Hursthouse has resided five years in New Zealand, has had oppor- 
tunities of observing the progress of emigration and colonization in the 
Canadas, the United States, South Africa, and New South Wales, and here 

ives us a business-like, and to all appearance, a truthful account of what is 

one in the home he has chosen. The book is made up of the statistical 
material which persons contemplating emigration wish to possess. 


X. Sanitory Economy. Fep. pp. 320. Chambers. 1850. 


This instructive volume treats of sanitory matters historically, as well as in 
relation to ‘its principles and practice, and its moral influence on the progress 
of civilization.’ It is neatly printed, presents a large mass of fact in a small 
space, such as should be familiar to every good citizen. Truly we have much 
to do still in this direction. 


XI. The Philosophy of Food and Nutrition in Plants and Animals. By 
the Rev. Epwin Sipney, M.A. 12mo, pp. 192. Tract Society. 


This book is a scientific commentary on the text—‘ Thou openest thy hand 
and satisfieth the desire of every living thing.’ All the varieties of life have 
their varieties of food, and here, as everywhere in nature, the adjustment of 
means to ends is complex, elaborate, endless. Mr. Sidney’s book is adapted to 
encourage a devout observation of nature in this department. ‘It has been my 
endeavour to prove,’ he writes, ‘ that the maintenance of life is the harmonious 
result of a series of gradations, exquisite in beauty and adaptation.’ 


XII. Orissa, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry, including an Ac- 
count of British Connexion with the Temple of Jagannath; to which 
are added lighter recreations of a Critic Abroad. By W. F. B. 
Lavriz. 12mo, pp. 306. Johnstone & Co. 


A small book, rich in Oriental lore, and may be regarded as another blow 
struck at the guilty connexion between the British Government and Indian 
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idolatry in its worst forms. It turns out that ‘there is really no pledge or treaty 
which binds the British Government for a day or an hour, to extend to the 


loathsome shrine of Jagannath any pecuniary support whatever from the state 
exchequer.’ 


XIII. The Physiology of Digestion, considered with relation to the Prin- 
ciples of Dietetics. By ANDREW ComBrE, M.D. Post 8vo, pp. 188. 
Simpkin & Co. 


We can trust the physiologist in his own department. It is when he attempts 
to bridge the space between matter and mind that we sometimes hesitate to 
accept his guidance. ‘This is the ‘ninth’ edition of this treatise, edited and 
adapted to the present state of physiological and chemical science, by John 
Cox, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh. The 
volume is dedicated to the brother of the author, Mr. George Combe, author 
of the ‘ Constitution of Man,’ &c. 


XIV. The Star of the Wise Men: being a Commentary on the Second 
Chapter of Matthew. By Richarp Curnrvix Trencu, B.D. 12mo, 
pp. 125. Parker. 1850. 


Mr. Trench is, beyond doubt, a gifted person; yet is there a dreaminess about 
everything he writes—a half prose and half poetry, half shrewdness and half 
credulousness, half light and half darkness, which perplexes us exceedingly. 
In fact, on the points where you wish explicitness the most, his language, like 
that of his friend, Mr. Maurice, with a semblance of clearness, becomes really 
cloudy, and often does more to conceal thought than to express it. It isa 
style which is ever collapsing and rolling round, if we may so speak, in place 
of coming out into clear = and pith. There is a rhythm in it which almost 
puts sound in the place of sense ; the calmness and stateliness of some of our 
old writers, but without their transparency and terseness. But we must say 
no more of this school—for such it may be called—at present. We hope to 
analyze it more closely another day. The ‘Commentary’ before us has all the 
excellencies, together with a fair share of the faults to which we have re- 
ferred. 


, XV. Electric Telegraph Manipulation. By C. V. Watxer. 12mo, 
pp. 107. Knight. 1850. 


This book admits you behind the scenes—allows Pies to see from the proper 
point how the conjuring proceeds. ‘The science and the mechanism included 
in our present power of telegraphic communication are here explained, not 
only by description, but by many illustrative plates. Nota few have long felt 
the need of such a book. 


XVI. The Principles of Geology Explained, and Viewed ix their Rela- 
tions to Natural and Revealed Religion. By Rev. Davin Kine, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 220. Johnstone. 1850. 


Dr. King freely cedes to the geologist the antiquity claimed by him for the 
earth, and for many of its changes ; and shows that, to reconcile this concession 
with revelation, it is only necessary to interpret the language of Genesis now, 
in the manner in which it was interpreted in the days of Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Augustine, Basil, and Theodoret. The treatise does, in a much 
smaller space, what has been done so well by the Rey. Dr. Pye Smith, in his 
Scriptural Geology. 
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XVII. Logic, or the Art of Thinking; being the Port-Royal Logic. 
Translated from the French, with an THoMas 
Spencer Baynes. Post 8vo, pp. 362. Sutherland & Knox. 1850. 


Mr. Baynes has performed a welcome service for the student. ‘The Port- 
Royal logic needs no commendation from us; and this neatly printed trans- 
lation of it will contribute, we trust, to make it better known to the youth of 
this country. 


XVII. The Edenic Dispensation ; with Strictures on Certain Opinions 
of the late Rev. LL.D. as stated in his Lectures 
on 


Original Sin. By gs Meixtx. 12mo, pp. 274. John- 
stone. 


The points on which Mr. Meikle joins issue with Dr. Payne are of a nature 
not to admit of discussion, or even of statement, in this place. But, for the most 
part, they are of a kind, we think, not to admit of being settled so certainly 
as Mr. Meikle seems to suppose. Some men suppose that their powers of 
knowledge may be made to embrace everything, and some that their powers of 
explanation may be made to explain everything. But neither is possible. 
Our existence consists of light environed with darkness. 


XIX. The Elements of Statics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics ; with an 
Appendix on the Laws of Light, the Formation of Images in Lenses, 
and the Nature of Sound. By Samurt Newrnu, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. I cap., pp. 156. Taylor & Co. 1850. 


Mr. ‘Newth states that this volume ‘is intended to supply the requisite 
‘ assistance to students preparing for the matriculation or B.A.-pass examina- 
‘ tions in the University of London.’ It has also been the aim of the author 
* to provide a first book in natural philosophy, by the aid of which this = 
‘ may be commenced in the earliest part of a mathematical course.’ The boo 
is adapted to be a very useful manual for these purposes. 


XX. A Gazetteer of the World. Division I. Edited by a Member of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Royal 8vo. Fullarton & Co. 


The aim of the parties.concerned in this publication is lofty. They purpose 
not only to give existence to a good book, but to one which, upon its subject, 
shall take unquestioned precedence of every other. With this view, it seems, 
large and costly preparations have been made, and the work, when published, 
will present ‘a complete body of modern geography, physical, political, statis- 
tical, historical, and ethnological,’ illustrated with ‘ numerous woodcuts and 
120 engravings on steel.’ This first part, consisting of 192 pages, beautifully 
printed in double columns, is published at five shillings, and the work is ex- 
pected to be completed in about 28 parts. So far as we have examined the 
part before us, we must: pronounce it in all respects excellent. Ifthe work be 
completed as commenced, its greater compass of intelligence, its accurate 
citation of authorities, its handsome appearance, and the beauty of its illustra- 
tions, must combine to place it far in advance of any publication of its class. 


XXII. The Dwellings of the Labowring Classes. By Henry 
F.S.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 47. Seeleys. 1850. 


The ‘Society for wt the Condition of the Labouring Classes,’ under 
the patronage of her Majesty and Prince Albert, is one of the fruits of that 
spirit of Social Voluntaryism now so happily in progress among us. Its object 
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is to facilitate improvement, not only in the dwellings, but in the general con- 
dition and habits of the labouring classes. Mr. Roberts is the ‘honorary’ 
architect to the society, and the work with the above title consists of an essay 
read by him before the members of ‘The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.’ The essay contains much valuable statistical information on the subject 
to which it relates, and is followed by a number of drawings and ground- 
lans of dwellings adapted to the labouring classes in town and country. Mr. 
berts is here employing his science in a way which, while it may conduce 

to his reputation as an architect, must be grateful to his feelings as a man. 


XXII. Discourses on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul ; 
the Character and Folly of Modern Atheism; and the Necessity of a 
Divine Revelation. By Tuomas Auuiss. Second Edition. Par- 
tridge & Co. 1849. 


The author of this volume is a minister among the New Connexion Metho- 
dists, a person highly esteemed, we believe, by all who know him. This 
comparatively ‘new’ form of Methodism has kept more closely to the original 
mission of Methodism than the older form. In the north of England, it has 
done more than the older Methodists, more, we regret to say, than any other 
religious party, to counteract the infidelity which has spread so widely among 
the hboutine classes. Something of this direction of thought is indicated in 
the title of the volume before us—a volume which is the fruit of much judi- 
cious reading, and of much impartial and clear thinking. It has our most 
cordial commendation. 


XXIII. The Bible of Every Land. Parts 1—9. Bagster & Sons. 


To the devout, a work which should give an account, simply as a matter of 
history, of the different languages of the earth into which the Scriptures have 
been translated, would be deeply interesting. But the work before us does 
much more than this. It gives a ‘critical and philological’ account of, these 
versions, together with ‘specimen portions of their own characters, and ethno- 
logical maps.’ The philological learning of the work is of vast extent, and in 
typographical interest it is unparalleled. 


XXIV. The True Remedy for the Evils of the Age; a Charge to the 
Clergy of the of Lewes. By Junius Cuartes Harz, 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 126. Parker. 1850. 


Archdeacon Hare has laboured much, and is labouring still, to abate the 
more prevalent mischiefs in Church and State. We fear the fruit of his toil 
has not been very considerable. His own position is somewhat peculiar. In 
some respects he is in advance of his brethren. He can plead, for example, 
for the bill which would give liberty to marry a wife’s sister; and his admira- 
tion of Coleridge has so a Germanized him as to subject his orthodoxy to 
suspicion in some quarters. Nevertheless, he can applaud the decision of the 
Privy Council in the Gorham case, and see no difficulty in a church teaching 
baptismal regeneration in one half of its pulpits, and just the reverse in the 
other half; and can become most devoutly grateful that the House of Lords 
should have saved ‘the Christian Character of our Legislature’ by refusing the 
baron Rothschild a seat in parliament! We may be mistaken, but we doubt 
much if the mind indicated by such facts can ever be potent for leadership. 
Acuteness, learning, elegance, gentlemanly and Christian feeling, all these 
may be conceded ; but the man who is greatly to impress others, must be a 
man of breadth, cohesiveness, and decision. After all, there are few clergymen 
whose writings are more in favour with us than those of Archdeacon Hare. 


